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ROAD COACHING 


IN AMERICA. 


By MARTHA McCvuLLocH WILLIAMS 


THE coachman himself never dreams of it, but 
Cinderella was truly his prototype and exemplar. 
With a difference, though. The fairy godmother 
made her coach directly from pumpkins, rats and 
such small deer—made it, too, in order that her 
favorite might have a taste of pleasure. The 
coachman’s fairy godmother has been most gener- 
ally a father or grandfather, who delved, moiling 
from morning to night in the products of field, 
forest or mine, in order to lay up treasures for 
those to come after him. 

So, after all, the fine road coach, brave in its 
paint and gilding, is but one remove from the 
original pumpkin. Cinderellas there are, too, to 
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sit grandly on the box seat, albeit they know 


nothing of the ashes and the cruel stepmother. 
Racing has been set down ‘‘the sport of kings.” 
Road coaching is even more pre-eminently the 
sport of millionaires. And few of their many 
sports are better worth encouragement. Even 


upon purely utilitarian grounds it is to be ap- 
proved as a form liversion that puts money in 
circulation with the greatest good to the greater 
number, and the least possible harm to the 
smaller one. 

Taking them by little and by large, the famous 
American whips—the real enthusiasts in the pas- 
time—are men who have inherited along with 
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their fortunes a fair moiety of the energetic ca- 
pacity which enabled their forbears to lay up 
treasure on earth. That is to say, the son has 
the same impulse as his father to do something, 
and if possible something notably well. Trade 
means merely adding to a fortune already suffi- 
cient. Naturally, the coachman does not give his 
whole mind to it, even if he keeps up the family 
business. And it is very well for the republic 
that he does not, since, given the advantage of 
position and long establishment, he would infalli- 
bly crowd to the wall competitors very much more 
needy. 

Few points of art or literature—indeed, of any 
purely intellectual recreation—appeal in the least 
to the thoroughbred coaching man. To be thor- 
oughbred he must be born—it is impossible to 
make him, even out of twenty millions and the 
desire to spend them in the most ultra-English 
fashion. Politics he eschews-—-and who shall 

lame such eschewing ? Now and again, though, 
one of the coaching set goes into public life, and 
acquits himself as little discreditably as any other 
citizen of ordinary competence. Yet it is impos- 
sible that statecraft can become a ruling passion 
among these children of fortune. They prefer to 
have their self-governing done for them, as East- 
ern potentates prefer to have their dancing. 

Such being the case, there remain to our un- 
coroneted princes of finance only the resources of 
society, athletic sport, and fast and furious dis- 
sipation. -It is a cherished popular belief that 
the men most prominent manage to combine all 
three. Like some other precious errors, it must 
be overthrown by the facts of the case. 

It is not meant that the coaching man is a pen- 
feathered angel, nor even that he is calculated to 
the proportions of a Sunday-school library hero. 
He has had, doubtless, his seasons of going the 
pace and making it a madly merry one. But for 
coach driving, particularly over long distances, a 
man needs a clear head, a quick eye, a hand firm 
yet light, a courage that is unacquainted with the 
thought of fear or failure. He must have, in ad- 
dition, that muscular perfectness known as good 
condition. It is, indeed, more vital that the driver 
be fit than that the team shall be entirely so. Ile 
is an absolute monarch, supreme over everything, 
from the leader’s nose to the dust flying in his 
wake. By prudence and judgment he may make 
good all his team lacks of perfection ; whereas if 
he be reckless or incompetent only the special 
providence which is said to keep from harm chil- 
dren, drunkards and fools can save his passengers 
from serious mischance. 

So much generically, by way of giving road 
coaching’s reason of being. It began some twenty 
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years back, and at first was, unquestionably, the 
result of imitation. My lords and gentlemen of 
England had taken it up and found it a mighty 
pretty pastime. Various and sundry good Amer- 
icans had horsed and driven coaches abroad, both 
in England and upon the Continent. In Eng- 
land the sport was not a survival, but a revival, of 
the fittest. Even after railways gave road coach- 
ing as a traffic its final overthrow there were vari- 
ous lines out of London, kept alive by the patron- 
age of gentlefolk, who preferred to be whirled to 
their seats behind four good beasts to being sent 
there at the best speed of steam and steel. 

Then, too, a coach and four, or six, had long 
been recognized as a necessary part ‘of the coun- 
try gentleman’s establishment. ‘To tool it prop- 
erly was no small part of a liberal education for 
that estate in life. The acme of social felicity 
was to be seen on top of asmart coach at any of 
the great race meetings. It is for such occasions 
that the coach awning, the coach hamper, have 
been devised. An it please you and your purse, 
the awning may be of the most gayly striped 
silk ; the hamper, of finest wicker, with silver 
cups, spoons, forks and plates inside, snug in 
Russia leather holders, all, and costing five hun- 
dred dollars. 

As its name implies, the four-in-hand tallyho 
was a fine and favorite vehicle for driving to see 
the hunt begin. The boldest riders to hounds 
did not disdain a seat on its top. Indeed, it was 
very much better than splashing along the lanes 
upon a covert hack, with a groom leading the 
hunter in your rear. Women, young and old, 
found it a post of utmost vantage. Even those 
Amazons who wore the pink and were in at the 
death as often as the best of their masculine com- 
peers had a weakness for driving to the meet, 
especially if they could manage to have the box 
seat. When the run began the non-hunting 
woman had her innings. Weather and road per- 
mitting, the coach kept in hearing of the hunt, 
and often in sight as well, until Pug gave up his 
brush or went to grass outside hunt limits, and so 
saved his scalp. 

Naturally then, when fox hunting and ama- 
teur racing came in among us, road coaching could 
not lag behind. Something like twenty years 
ago Colonel Delancey Kane introduced it as a 
fashionable sport. He is still one of the fore- 
most whips. Along with him must be ranked 
Colonel William Jay, that fine Virginia gentleman 
Reginald Rives, Esq.; Mr. Francis T. Underhill, 
Mr. O. II. P. Belmont, Mr. Eugene Iliggins, Mr. 
T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. W. C. Eustis, Mr. W. G. 
Tiffany and Mr. J. Clinch Smith. Beside them a 
great multitude, that is, as fashionable multitudes 
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go. The New York Coaching Club has a vigorous 
membership. And New York’s coaching set is 
distinctly smart, and more distinctly given to 
lively leadership of all that goes on in society. 

Many of the best whips have had lessons both 
in London and Paris in the art and mystery of 
four-in-hand driving. Others have learned in 
the dear school of experience. It is a mighty 
even thing as to which moiety does the more 
credit to its teacher. There are women, too, who 
think nothing of holding the ribbons over four 
horses, or even six. Two of the most skillful are 
Miss Helen Benedict, danghter of Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict, and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, born Eustis, a 
granddaughter of the late W. W. Corcoran. 

The annual coaching parade is a social event. 
It comes off in late May. Central Park is the 
scene of it. Very early in the day a crowd gathers 
to watch the fine folk at their sport. Sometimes 
ten thousand throng there before a wheel rolls 
in. It is not so much the coaches or the horses 
as the swagger folk, at ease in the seats, that the 
world has come out to see. Curiosity about them 
rises quite to the thrilling pitch. The morning 
papers have been eagerly scanned; the names of 
each coach owner and his probable passengers are 
passed familiarly from lip to lip. To the normal 
mind there is something half marvelous in this 
lively interest in people who are to the mass of 
their fellows only shadows as exalted as they are 
glittering. Ilearing such speech, you come read- 
ily to understand. why and wherefore society gos- 
sip gets page upon page in even the most con- 
servative of Sunday papers. 

The morning wears on, the crowd momently 
thickening. By and by there is not a vacant foot 
along the roadway, nor upon any convenient high 
place. _ Policemen in gray move about with anx- 
ious faces. There is constant roaming up and 
down of mounted men, upon whom it devolves to 
see that the road is kept clear. 

Intrusive small girls trundle hoops into for- 
bidden spaces. Irrepressible small boys dart 
agilely almost under the horse hoofs, but come 
up scathless upon the other side. Worse yet, 
now and then a determined fat woman waddles, 
irresistible as the hand of fate, toward some spot 
diagonally opposite, whence she fancies she can 
see without interruption all the glittering parade. 
It is what she is there for. Not to her eyes are 
the trees green marvels of refreshing, the grass a 
spreading miracle of growth and blowth. She 
has no ear for the south wind at whisper in the 
leaves. But she will not miss a frill or a flounce 
upon the top of any coach. Weeks after she can 
tell you the pattern of parasol that was in the 
majority. 
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There are half a dozen false alarms that set all 
heads turning. By time the coaches really come 
a few discouraged or weak-couraged spectators 
have taken themselves away. But for each of 
them a good ten more have come in. Heads 
are as thick as your fingers all along the Mall, 
the East Drive—everywhere, in fact, that there is 
the remotest chance the gentlemen drivers will 
pass. 
A brave show they make when at last they 
drive in. Sometimes there are Jess than half a 
dozen teams, but all that is lacking in number ia 
more than made up in gorgeousness. Gay is a 
poor word for the vehicles themselves. Here are 
scarlet running gear, yellow wheels, green or ma- 
roon bodies, or blue, picked out with gold. Fancy 
indeed has run riot all over the equipages. But 
whatever the extravagance of tint, each vehicle is 
us light running, as nearly noiseless, as softly 
cushioned, as fine and firm of body, as anything 
of its kind which it hath entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, the hand of man to make. 
American coach builders now easily lead the world. 
Notwithstanding the prejudice for everything 
English, it has come to be acknowledged that 
the London-made coach cannot compare with the 
best American work. Indeed, more than one 
visiting Englishman has ordered here an Amer- 
ican rig. ‘Thus does time’s whirligig truly bring 
in revenges, 


Now the guards, trim and smng in gay livery, 
blow long and loud upon their silver-throated 


horns. At the sound necks crane forward, eyes 
are shaded with the hand. Here come four blacks 
held’ magnificently in hand by the gray-mus- 
tached whip, in spite of the blood that shows in 
each line of them, the fire and spirit of their 
glancing eyes. ‘They are wild to be off at a ten- 
mile spanking trot. The whip seems to have no 
sort of concern save forthe flower-faced woman on 
the seat beside him, yet there is that in his touch 
that holds the fiery creatures within less than the 
park limit of speed. The leaders have at least 
tliree-quarters of racing blood. The wheelers are 
something heavier—a grade nearer the cart horse. 
They stand, perhaps, sixteen hands. The leaders 
are a trifle under. But all of them have sub- 
stance and quality. The leggy, showy, raking 
brute, upheaded and heavy in hand, has no place 
in the economy of coaching. 

Now comes a fancy team—gray wheelers, chest- 
nut leaders. The coach they draw has a dark- 
blue body upon yellow wheels and running gear, 
picked out with the same dark blue. Was ever 
anything more perfect than the motion of the 
four? It is as though one impulse set sixteen 
hoofs in motion. The blacks moved well; but 
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listen to the fall of the hoofs and you will readily 
see the difference. Their stroke is longish, a 
trifle blurred, as it falls on the ear. The cross- 
matched team beats out a rataplan as sharp and 
clear as a master of music could strike from a 
drum The rhythm of it, indeed, recalls a stately 
march—the beat is so even, so clearly accented, 
so utterly unhurried. A judge of pace, listening 
to it with shut eyes, must know not merely what 
perfect step the creatures kept, but the rate of 
speed. 

Iiere comes a flitter of scarlet wheels behind 
roan wheelers, with a bay and sorrel in the lead. 
They step fairly together. No member of the 
Coaching Club comes on parade with less than 
excellence. It will be hard, though, for ant to 
fetch better-moving cattle than he had who came 
second. But here come four, bays at the wheel, 
chestnuts leading, who divide honors fairly with 
anything on four hoofs. They draw a dark-green 
coach upon fawn wheels and red running gear, 
picked out with gold. As they flash past whis- 
pers go about among the on-lookers that such and 
such a costume on top is the outward and visible 
sign of Miss or Mrs. So and So. Loitering along 
the line of gazers, one gets heaps of information, 
startling if true. He is indeed a well-known 
member of the club who is not called by the name 
of each of his associates before he has gone half 
the length of the line. 

Said Master Evelyn: ‘‘ Doubtless God might 
have made a better berry than the strawberry, but 


certainly God never did.” In like manner fash- 
ion—athletics of all sorts are certainly the fashion 
—might possibly give usa better spectacle than 
this parade, but certainly fashion never has done 
it, nor most likely ever will. For few others can 
have such setting as the park—the noble pleas- 
ance of America’s metropolis. Here is the full 
charm of light and color and motion. It is as if 
Arcady had gone to court and set itself seriously 
the task of being magnificent. The men and 
women are not merely players. Instead they are 
the last, the crowning note, of the spectacle. Men 
wear high hats and box coats, correct to the tini- 
est fraction of London’s latest inch. The ladies, 
God bless *em! who shall fitly sum their perfect- 
ness of style, of elegance, of flowery summer 
brilliance ? 

Here are silks and lace galore—rainbow tissues, 
the shimmering marvels of Lyons looms.. And 
each wearer of them knows to a nicety the exact 
turn of head and arm and wrist that shall make 
her a picture of delight. There is that in a coach- 
ing parasol, properly used, to soften and transfig- 
ure the homeliest face. Only, homely faces sel- 
dom get the chance to show atop the parading 
coaches. Beauty is as essential there as good 


horseflesh or good form. 

There is very much more to road coaching, 
however, than this one holiday appearance. This 
last half-score years a coaching party has ranked 
among the politest of end-of-the-century diver- 
Besides, there have been coach lines run 


sions. 
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to various and sundry places, upon which anybody 
might ride who would give up a sufficient amount 
of the-circulating medium in exchange for the 
privilege. The Country Club, in Westchester 
County, Jerome and Morris Parks, Tuxedo and 
Bernardsville, N.J., have been among the ter- 
mini. It has got to be quite a familiar sight—a 
multimillionaire driving as steadily and in as 
businesslike fashion as though he depended on 
the work to supply bread for his butter. Perhaps 
the first lines were established because it was such 
avery English thing todo. Whatever the reason, 
the fact remains, and becomes yearly more pat- 
ent, that there are on this side the water road- 
coaching enthusiasts, ready to do and endure 
simply and solely for the sake of sport. 

Road coaching is among Newport’s dearest pas- 
times. It is even whispered that the summer of 
94 may see a line of coaches to both New York 
and Boston. Some of the gentlemen drivers go 
even beyond that, and tell of a good time coming 
when it will again be possible to go from Boston 
to Washington upon top of a coach. Already 
there are whips who think nothing of driving 
with one team from Philadelphia to Boston. One 
of them, Mr. H. K. Caner, a young Philadelphian 
who is among the pupils of the famous Howlett, 
drove the same team the whole distance, making 
average journeys of thirty miles a day, yet came 
home with his horses hard and sound without so 
much as a collar gall or a gear mark to mar their 
fine condition. Another Philadelphian has driven 
six in hand through the Catskills. And more 
than one prominent New Yorker has taken a 
coaching party through, over and beyond the 
North Woods, and on to the Berkshire region. 

Boston has opened her whole mind to road 
coaching. The Myopia Clubhouse knows weil the 
sound of the guard’s horn. But she has no such 
warm heart for the sport as Philadelphia. There 
you find a flourishing Four-in-hand Club, that has 
for several years past run lines of coaches daily to 
two or three of the beautiful residential suburbs. 
Even that did not suffice the choicer spirits. 
They organized a club within the club, and set 
their minds upon a tremendous coaching enter- 
prise. This was neither more nor less than the 
establishment of a coach line between New York 
and Philadelphia. The thing had been done once 
in the way of experiment. About 1878 Colonel De- 
lancey Kane, Hon. Perry Belmont, Mr. Francis R. 
tives, and other as famous whips, made the route 
in something like twelve hours. So these Alex- 
anders weeping for new road worlds to conquer 
resolved to do something exceeding notable by 
covering the distance daily throughout a spring 
seasdn. 
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Bets were freely offered, at the longest sort of 
odds, that the enterprise would fall through. 
Though there was any amount of money back of 
it, wise folk could not quite make themselves be- 
lieve that the half-dozen young fellows would not 
get sick of the tiresome details and throw up the 
whole affair. For setting up such a line meant 
no end of work. Something over one hundred 
horses had to be bought, bitted, harnessed, cou- 
pled, provided with grooms and stabling along 
the route. Then they had to be matched in 
teams, exercised and brought to the hard condi- 
tion necessary for ten-mile stages. First and last. 
it meant the putting of a great many dollars into 
the pockets most in need of such filling. Besides. 
the horses, there had to be five coaches—two for 
daily road trips, a spare one at either end, anda 
third stationed at Princeton against the day of 
mischance. 

Selecting the route, the stations, was no joke. 
The distance is as the crow flies a little less than 
one hundred miles. As the coach drove it is ona: 
hundred and ten. The extra miles come from 
the desire on the part of those in authority to get. 
the best road and the most agreeable landscape. 
Princeton, lying halfway between the two cities, 
became naturally the stopping place for dinner. 
The town has besides a fine new inn. So all things 
seem to have worked together to help the Sub- 
urban Road Coaching Club in its plan to give 
these United States the longest coach line in the 
world. London’s Brighton route, which comes: 
next, is but fifty-four miles—less than half the 
distance, and over roads far less difficult. 

There were but a choice half-dozen of these: 
adventurous young fellows. Their names, which 
should not be writ in water nor in the dust of a 
coach road, are E. de V. Morell, Rittenhouse 
Miller, Ilarrison K. Caner, Edward Browning, 
Nelson Brown and Mr. John Grome. In spite of 
croakings and scoffs they carried their great un- 
dertaking most manfully to a triumphant close, 
and certainly deserve well of all who were privi- 
leged to take passage upon either the Alert or 
the Vivid, the two regular coaches. 

Assuredly it was no small feat, this three weeks 
of coaching over a route rising one hundred 
miles. Beside it the best achievements of coach- 
men over sea sink quite out of sight. Even the 
much-vaunted mail trip of Messrs. Higgins and 
Tailer, driving the one hundred and forty miles 
from Paris to Trouville in ten hours fifty min- 
utes, is scarcely so creditable. There is a wide 


difference, as anyone must admit, betwixt doing 
a thing that is not quite easy once, and repeating 
the same thing four times a week for the better 
part of a month. 
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Indeed, it took grit and stay, moral, physical and financial, to save the 
Suburban Road Coaching Club from coming to grief. At the outset the 
members knew that they were facing a loss of thirty thousand dollars. 
Notwithstanding, they decided that the game was worth the candle. 
Whoever looks deeper than the surface must abundantly agree with them. 
The money doubtless did thrice as much good, spent in this fashion, as if 
it had been given in charity, so called, and heralded far and wide. Lux- 
ury is labor’s opportunity. When that comes to be fully understood and 
accepted there will be better hope for the future of rich and poor—not- 
withstanding there are yet among us Pharisees to cry out, ‘ Why was not 
all this sold and given to the poor ?” 

The good coach Vivid carries never a Pharisee. Come with me upon 
her soft cushions this late April day. ‘The sun shines warmly vernal. 
There is just a film of vapor to temper the shining gratefully to eyes that 
must face it the day through. The Fifth Avenue at rising seven o’clock 
shows as a long, clear vista between softly tinted towering walls. There 
is ro chill in the air, but rather the biting tang that promises ruffles of 
wind all the day long. Smoke from the thousand city breakfast fires 
hovers a low cloud or settles in wefts of bluish gray far down the street 
ends next to the water. Climbing the rise at about Thirtieth Street, 
you mark a thickening of the casual lounger. By time you have gone 
three blocl:s further the thickening has swelled to knots of on-lookers, of 
not quite the casual type. The palms and pansies in front of the Hotel 
Waldorf nod importantly one to another. It is as though they felt that 
something was on the point of happening and they themselves were in 
the midst of it. 

The loungers, though, are not massed on the pavement in front of the 
blossoms. Instead, they haunt and cling to the corners opposite. Pres- 
ently, far down the street, a horn breaks silverly out. With the cheeriest 
rattle of chain and hoof the coach draws up before its inn; there is stow- 
ing away of many things inside its shining blackness ; the guard, gorgeous 
in tan and scarlet, sets the steps in place; men and women clamber up 
them ; there is a minute of settling to place ; the whip gathers his reins 
with the least possible motion; there is a blast of the horn; a rapid 
swinging around the strect corner; then we are bowling down the avenue, 
on the way to Philadelphia. 

We are exactly on time. The watch set in the guard’s bag marks a 
quarter of eight. The eight o’clock boat must take us over the ferry, 
or we shall lose time hopelessly here in the outset. So we go at the 
sharpest trot the stone pavement and the passers thereon will allow. ‘The 
boat lies panting in her slip as we come in sight ; there is a heartbreaking 
minute of wonder as to whether or not she will swing out before we are 
safe on board. It grows to rank disgust as we find her hugging the dock 
for near ten minutes after the Vivid rolls upon her. Both whips get 
down; so do the men passengers; so does the guard. The horses are 
blanketed, and not without reason. They are warm from work over the 
stony ways, and the wind over the river has a little keen edge, particu- 
larly to whatever must stand or sm in the shade. 

The women passengers huddle themselves in their furs, rejoicing in 
the forethought that provided them. But by time Jersey City’s unloveli- 
ness lies well behind us nobody has a thought that there is such a thing 
as wind or winter in the world. 

For though we are barely upon the hill, here is the spring’s sign manual 
set in gold upon the grass. Dandelions by millions, it seems, embroider 
royally each bit of roadside green. Springing green things cling about 
the rocks; the tiny house yards are aflaunt with tulip and daffodil. 
Here or there a dwarf pear tree stands atl in bridal array. And half 
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gays great or small clutched hard in the hand. 

A little way back there was a long winding of 
the horn. Now, as the coach draws to a halt, 
you see the reason of it. It was in signal for the 
first change. [Ilere are the fresh horses standing 
full-harnessed in the road. Up and down it and 
round about there is a gathering that quite puts 
out of consideration the urban loungers who 
watched us away. For the most part it is a smil- 
ing, good-humored crowd, ready to cheer or chaff 
the whole coaching crew. Ilere or there a for- 
eign face lowers sourly at the holiday sight. 
Watching such a one, it is easy to comprehend 
how and whence the seed were dropped which 
have flowered in ruffianly pelting of the other 
coach, which gets here about dusk. 

There is scant leisure for moralizing, none 
whatever for apprehension. By time you have 
drawn breath to say to the elbow neighbor, “I 
thought the first change came at Newark,” the 
coach is again in motion; and one in author- 
ity says that after jouncing and bouncing over 
miles of paving stones, and up the sharp hill, 
they have thought it better to put on a fresh 
team. 

You applaud them for wise men before Newark 
is reached. ‘That stretch of the way so smells to 


the school children trooping after us have nose- 
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heaven that certainly when ’twere done ’twere 
well *twere done quickly. As you whisk out of 
the meadows you draw a long, long sigh in relief. 
Then you sit, full of happy wonder, watching the 
whip make his way, deftly, safely, swiftly, through 
the tangles of truck and trolley, and spick-and- 
span private turnout. 

Truly, coach driving here 1s no pastime for 
light-minded youth. It takes a mighty fine qual- 
ity of manly muscle, a superb correspondence of 
hand and brain, to pilot such an equipage through 
this worse than labyrinth. Yet we go through it 
scathless; we get our change of horses in less 
than two minutes—also in sight of at least four 
times as many folk as watched the other one. 
And here the faces are wholly pleasant. As we 


go on steam whistles salute us shrilly ; men a 


desks fling down the pen to rush to the windows 
and wave us on our way. Factory hands line up at 
their doors to give us rousing cheers. Any who 
had ears to hear, even though he knew no word 
of our speech, must be certain that the coaching 
folk had brought about a new and wonderfully 
taking thing. 

The real country now! TIlow green! how 
good ! how heavenly sweet! All the cherry trees 
are in flower, and Jersey seems to-day but a big 
blossom7 orchard. Japan holds high feast in her 
Time of the Cherry Viewing. 
That land of surprise cannot 
possibly be fairer than this 
through which we are rolling 
at such a pace as makes it slip 
away like the shadow of a 
dream. Every roadside tree is 
a miracle of buds. Now and 
again an intrusive bough hangs 
far across the way. As we come 
to it the guard shouts, ‘* Lo-ow 
br-i-dge !” and every head is 
bowed. But when the low 
boughs are blossom-laden tlie 
girl in front puts out a hand 
and strips them daintily. It is 
not that she cares for the blos- 
soms—they are dropped before 
we have gone a hundred yards ; 
she has only a pretty feminino 
greediness, which must appro- 
priate all that comes in reach. 
Yet she does not look in the 
least grasping. It is perhaps 
the air which has gone to her 
head and made her too intoxi- 
cate with the joy of spring to 
be her normal self. 

It is like a breath of heaven 
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to the indweller of the town. Scent of newly 
turned earth is in it, and the warm freshness of 
seeping waters, trickling in roadside ditches. All 
the thousand delicate orchard fragrances as well. 
Faint and afar late peach trees make pink blurs 
in the white of cherry and pear. It may be only 
fancy, but now and again the wind, sitting fair at 
southeast, seems to bring a breath of peach blos- 
soms, fine and warm and almond-scented, as 
though the tree still had root in its native Persian 
wilds. 

The fields, the roadway, team with life. Men 
are at plow out in the brown-loamy reaches, Other 
men dig manfully at the work of building the 
highway anew. Dusty and full of grime as they 
are, they smile cheerily at us, or cheer as hats are 
lifted upon the coach top. There all semblance 
of formality has evaporated. You chat familiarly 
with your next neighbor, of whom you know noth- 
ing whatever save that he is a fellow passenger. 
The camaraderie of coaching for the time being 
holds social limitations in happy abeyance. As 
the fields unroll before you their scroll of brown 
and green, as the hills rise up, true delectable 
mountains in their swathings of softest blue, you 
cry aloud one to another or sit silent, looking hap- 
pily out at the fair world, that was surely never 
before exactly so passing fair. 

Farmsteads great and small dot an splotch the 
face of it. Plainfield, with all its suburba: simart- 
ness, lies well behind. Fresh horses are taking 
us over the fine clay road that runs on to Me- 
tuchen—to New Brunswick. What a pace we are 
traveling! At each stop we have been exactly on 
time. As we whirl into the quaint old seaport 
town some one wise in local antiquities points out 
Rutgers College. It is old-looking and brown, 
with a fine musty tang to even its architecture. 
A bare glimpse is all the exigency of a time table 
allows. Fifty seconds suffice for the change here. 
Before you can rise and turn about the Vivid is 
rolling away at the early speed of four stout 
beasts, impatient to be off. 

For by this time you have come to understand 
that it isa very important part of road coaching to 
know how and when to call for your cattle’s best 
pace. The driver thoroughly knowing his busi- 
ness does not send fresh horses away at a spanking 
trot. Instead, he warms them gradually to the 
work, finds out the speed of the swiftest among 
them, and later sets that pace for all. Ilo is driy- 
ing, you see, not for a day alone. The beasts 
must stay the route if long-distance coaching is 
to be proved a success. If he outpaced a relay 
to-day woe to the man who had them in the col- 
lar upon the morrow. Or maybe even upon this 
same day. The team which takes the out-bound 
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coach at morning must draw the in-bound mate 
of it,at night. It is, besides, a driving axiom, 
fully revered by all who care for the noble art, 
that no beast is really fit to do his best until he 
has twice been wet and dry since the start. 

Now we are in the region of great farms. 
Often the barns are bigger than the houses. The 
dwellings, thongh, are not mean. Many of them 
are solidly antique, oozing from all their bricks 
or stones the savor of old days. Windmills abound. 
Sometimes they sit apeak upon the gable or 
ridgepole. Oftener they are perched upon their 
own slender towers of iron lattice with a big tank 
huddling between the legs of it. 

The good people, though, are far and away 
more interesting than their houses. Mark how 
they troop to door and window, waving and smil- 
ing at us with most superb good will. One dear 
old soul fetches out the Stars and Stripes and 
waves and waves a3 long as we are insight. The 
coach passengers give her a double round of 
cheers. They have not fallen silent before we 
come abreast another farmstead, through whose 
outer gate a small girl is driving a smart buggy. 
She pulls ont to give us room with the air of an 
accomplished whip. She cannot be nince—the 
pretty rogue '—but see her lean far out blowing 
kisses from dainty finger tips to the whole coach- 
load of us. Two lads on bicycles come out for a 
brush with us. Tor half a mile they keep at the 
wheel, then spurt away out of sight, to vanish, it 
may be, in one of the big farm gates. 

Tlower throwing isin order now. Though we 
have come over scarce half a degree of latitude, 
the spring is distinctly more forward. 

Pear trees are dropping the bloom, in place of 
scantily unfolding. Peaches are quite past flower. 
Torsythia shows its full golden glory. There are 
flames of scarlet pomegranate in half the yards 
we pass. The budded boughs, too, wear now a 
livery of small new leaves. Every cherry tree is 
a thing of scented snow, rocking high in the soft 
air. And lilac buds are a full finger long. Next 
week will bring them to the flower. The scarlct 
maple, too, in the scant marshy places, has hung 
out her bloody tassels, that the bees’ may drone 
through. 

All these and morc—the full treasure of the 
garden, the hothouse—generous-minded folk fling 
to us as we whirl past. 

Everybody has the hand, the heart, full of this 
rural largess. 

It is coming on to noon now. Ali! see that 
girl in the plaid frock run quite to the yard’s 
edge, mount the fence, and clinging there, salute 
us with peals from the family dinner bell. She 
is more heartening even than the old dame with 
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the flag. If coaching had no other delight it 
would surely be worth while for these manifesta- 
tions of peace and good will. 

So far we have had no hint of mischance. The 
most exciting thing of the journey has been the 
opening of more than one champagne bottle. 
With a dainty sandwich or two it stays the hun- 
ger consequent on an early breakfast. The lead- 
ers are trotting as though against the arch enemy 
Time. Their pace sets the wheelers galloping, 
but never mind about it. They are hard and 
fit. Look as close as you may, you wi!l see no 
mark of distress in any beast as he is led away 
to stall. The road drops a little. The whip 
knows that he is really easing his cattle by let- 
ting them thus escape the weight of the coach. 
That is why an undulant road is so much easier 
to horse and driver than one utterly flat. Aside 
from the delight to the passengers, it is twice as 
restful to the horses. One set of muscles come 
into play in uphill work—quite another one in 
going down. In fact, with a smooth road and a 
coich properly balanced it is really no work to 
go along even a gentle incline. But upon a dead 
level there is perpetual dragging—a call upon 
the muscles of traction that after an hour or two 
becomes intensely wearing. 

“One thing this day lacks—just the spice of 
danger,” some one says upon the coach top, smil- 
ing as he speaks. The word is yet hot in the 
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mouth when we come upon road menders, who 
have trenched the highway narrowly across. It 
is the merest gash—we will cross it without check- 
ing our speed. It must be wider at bottom, for 
see, @ man, alarmed by the sound of wheels, has 
thrust an. arm above ground, almost under the 
leaders’ noses. 

Ileugh ! here is a bolt. The coach tips—one 
wheel stands in air—everbody scrambles to the 
upper side. Everybody, that is, but the second 
whip. With one bound he is on the ground. Be- 
fore you draw breath is at the leaders’ heads, 
shouting to the whip: ‘Keep ’em going, old 
man! Keep ’em going !” 


The whip gives the near horse the lightest pos- 


sible flick of his long lash. Ile has sat cool and 
smiling all through the ten seconds of peril. No 
great peril, after all, though we were near an over- 


set. The earth was so softly grassed there on the 
bank, no real harm would have come of it if the 
Vivid had gone over. 

Franklin Park is barely named to us, and we 
are out of it. The road has climbed steadily. 
We are going now over astony way. Or rough 
or smooth, the Vivid and her complement are a 
match for it. Soon we rattle into Princeton 
town, to find the A/er/ standing horsed and ready 
in front of the inn. On the way we have got a 
glimpse of the campus, home of the blue-light 
Presbyterian orthodoxy. But to-day we have 
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hardly an eye for all its treasure or its charm. 
We. have got away from everything scholastic. 
The end of the century holds us securely in 
thrall. Life has nothing to compare with a coach 
and the riding thereon. Even the dinner at the 
inn, albeit fairly good, seems an impertinence, in 
that it takes up forty minutes which might be 
spent on the road. 

What word is left for the long, lovely drive by 
Delaware banks ? through Trenton, close under the 
shadow of its battle monument, on, on, through 
lovely farmland reaches, where art, strive as it 
may, can never match the enchantment of spring- 
ing grain, and fat fallow fields, and breadths of 
clover just the height to dance in the ruffling 
wind. Every little while we get fresh horses— 
there are thirteen changes first and last. And 
each stage shows the same crowd merrily in wait 
for our passage. Trig young women, correct in 
the latest park style, gallop after us out of some 
towns. And once a lad upon a broncho, with 
Texan saddle and Texan seat, races us a couple of 
miles, grinning good-humored triumph as at last 
he leaves us behind. 

The morning haze has thickened. Later it may 
come on to rain. By time we come to the famous 
Red Lion Inn, that has two hundred years of his- 
tory behind it, there is only a soft luminance in 


the sky, grateful indeed after the midday glare, 
Yet as daylight wanes the charm of it all strength- 
ens. You sigh to think such journeying must 
everend. When the very last stage begins some- 
thing like a sense of bereavement falls upon you. 
You do not care to speak, to move, even to look 
about. All your mind and soul is given to draw- 
ing in the morsel of delight this inch of time af- 
fords. If anyasked you where lay the charm you 
might be puzzled to say ; yet none the less do you 
feel it as among the things you will remember 
and be glad of all the days of your life. 

By and by the sun slips from his cloud veil to 
smile a good night. As in a dream you watch 
the swiftly falling dusk. Soon—ah, so soon !— 
you find the coach rolling through a way as broad 
and straight as that which leads to destruction. 
This leads instead to Philadelphia’s heart—it is 
Broad Street, whereupon stands the Stratford, 
the Philadelphia inn. Yet you go for miles 
through the winking, pranky lights before you 
are set down, happy and sorrowful at your jour- 
ney’s end. 

The half has not been told. Words are too 
pale and poor to body forth all that lies in such 
journeying. May it grow and increase until the 
sound of the guard’s horn is no more strange to 
any summer hillside or valley of the land ! 
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Two GIRLS in robes of amethystine hue 


Play on the pavement with their knuckle-bones 
é ’ 


A third sleeps sweetly on the carven stones 


Against the mountains’ everlasting blue: 


A bath as clear and cool as morning dew 


The faintly tinted marble softly tones. 


Youth, Dawn and Spring were seated on tlteir thrones, 


And reigned triumphant when the world was new. 
Our jaded eyes are rested by the peace 


Which fills the court; and, envying, gaze across 


The shadow, that the centuries have flung, 


At that fair time ere gladness had to cease 


To make more room for pain and toil and loss— 


That happy morning when the world was young. 
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WHEN the contralto singer Mme. Patey fell 
dead on the concert stage in the city of Sheffield 
a few months ago she had sung the last line of 
‘‘Allan Water,” which is: ‘‘ There a corse lay she.” 
The coincidence of her death with the utterance 
of a line describing the death of another was the 
subject of much comment, and it was recalled 
that the equally famous English comedian John 
Palmer fell dead in Liverpool in 1798 just after 
uttering this line from ‘‘ The Stranger ”: ‘‘ There 
is another and a better world.” 

The last words of great men and women have 
been for centuries treasured up as of more than 
casual value. There seems, however, to be good 
reason to believe that their import and impor- 
tance have alike been exaggerated. A neurolo- 
gist who is known the world over for his researches 
into brain lore has answered at the writer’s re- 
quest a number of questions intended to elicit 
the scientific view of the value of “last words.” 
Mental and surgical science may be held alike to 
contribute to this result, which strips from these 
historic fragments the veil of romance and the 
suggestion of portent which have so long mag- 
nified their meaning. As a matter of fact, a per- 
son’s last words have no special value beyond the 
stamp of earnestness one might reasonably sup- 
pose they would receive from the premonition of 
the great change. Yet there are a number of 
cases on record of the deliberate asseveration of 
falsehood with one’s latest breath. 

The thoughts which find expression in the lat- 
est articulate utterances of a human being are 
feeble or vigorous, of course, in proportion as the 
nind is clouded or clear. If these thoughts are 
obscured by the action of drugs, or the waste of 
nervous energy which leaves the brain torpid, 
they cease to be worthy of more than passing no- 
tice. They may be pathetic as the prattle of a 
babe by the bedside of its dying mother, but they 
mean just what the infant intended them to 
mean, and no more. The interest reflected upon 
them by the atmosphere in which they are ut- 
tered is spurious. For there is eminent author- 
ity for the opinion that there is no special elo- 
quence or import in last words, even when uttered 
under the most auspicious circumstances. 

In the absence of stupor induced by drugs or 
disease the human brain is only relatively active 
up to the instant of dissolution. When fhe vital 
spark is leaving the body the brain must feel its 
latest parting glow; but in that parting, which 
must mean fainting, how could virile thoughts 
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be conceived or formulated ? They are only the 
results of the intense action of the brain at its 
best, in the white heat of an effort sustained by 
all the energies of life. The enfeebling of ‘the 
body, which is about to result in the snapping of 
the spider web that holds mind fast in matter, 
must enfeeble the one product to which mind and 
matter jointly contribute, and that is thought, bar- 
ring the influence of the two psychological crjses 
into which the parting spirit is by some believed 
to plunge the quivering body. These are, the 
peep beyond—the instantaneous piercing by the 
spiritual eye of the veil that shuts away the un- 
seen from the world of the seen—and the won- 
derful dress parade in which all things the indi- 
vidual has ever done or suffered are supposed to, 
pass before his soul ina moment. Of them later., 
The first consideration is this—the eloquence or 
significance supposed to be in the last words of 
one dying in full possession of one’s senses, as tlie 
saying is. 

There seems to be no doubt that the imminence 
of dissolution is felt by the dying; as a rule, 
there’s no need to be told one’s dying. ‘The doc- 
tor and nurse are quite likely to conceal it if pos- 
sible. But their artifices are often vain. Car- 
dinal Beaufort, who was reputed the richest Eng- 
lishman of his day —Henry V.’s—said, according 
to tradition: ‘‘ What! is there no bribing death ?” 
Byron said: ‘‘ I must sleep.” Cesar Borgia sighed : 
**Now, alas! I am to die, though entirely un- 
prepared.” Cleopatra, to the asp and the Great 
Leveler, both: ‘‘ Here thou art, then!” Henry 
Clay, as if surprised to realize it: ‘‘I am dying !” 
Erasmus: ‘‘ Lord, make an end!” and Stephen 
Girard : ‘‘ How very extraordinary it is !” 

As vivid as is the meaning of the dying excla- 
mation of the Philadelphia atheist, the latest ex- 
clamation of Lord Chancellor Thurlow even more 
accurately depicts the shock of this awful realiza- 
tion. He said: “I'll be shot if I don’t believe I 
am dying!” There must have been some sudden 
access of light which lent a new meaning, to him, 
at least, to the scene he had a moment before 
perhaps regarded as an accident and not a cli- 
max. Ximenes, the Spanish theologian, realized 


it in the same way; he cried: ‘ This is death |” 
Zimmerman, the author of the famous essay on 
Solitude, said: ‘‘I am dying—leave me alone.” 
Mathews, the English comedian, responded, as if 
to the call of an invisible prompter: ‘I am 
ready !” 

John Knox, the great Scotchman, cried : ‘‘ Now 
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it is come!” ‘There’s the suggestion that he was 
suddenly persuaded by means beyond mortal ques- 
tion that the crisis had arrived. Charles Kings- 
ley was specially favored, it would seem, in not 
only confronting the supreme moment in the 
command of all his faculties, but in being able to 
invoke at that moment the aid of the God in 
whom he loved to trust. ‘Thou most worthy 
Judge eternal,” he whispered, ‘‘suffer us not at 
our last hour, from any pains of death, to fall 
from Thee !” 

The courteous Voltaire greeted his valet for the 
last time: ‘‘ Adieu, my dear Maraud—I am dy- 
ing.” Queen Elizabeth seems not only to have 
been thoroughly conscious of what was happen- 
ing, but to have regarded the approach of the 
last moment with frenzied horror. ‘All my 
possessions for a moment of time !” she shrieked. 
Daniel Webster knew what was coming, and that 
those about him knew it. ‘I still live.” were his 
last words, as if to comfort them. The Maha- 
rajah Runjeet Singh, who owned the Kohinoor, 
quoted with his latest breath, ‘‘ My soul comes to 
my neck,” a sentence from the Koran expressive 
enough. Louis XIV. said: “1 thought dying 
had been harder !” 

“‘The ruling passion” shows itself ‘‘ strong in 
death ” in many of those instances received on 
record as authentic. Malherbe, ‘‘the father of 
French lyric poetry,” cried out to the priest who 
was telling him of the joys of heaven, but in un- 
rhetorical language: ‘ILold your tongue! Your 
wretched style only makes me out of conceit with 
them!” Nero reproached his cowardly slaves for 
not killing him, exclaiming as his own sword 
pierced his vitals: ‘“‘Is this your fidelity ?” Ie 
had always striven to hold others up to a standard 
of duty which he deemed non-existent for himself. 
Chesterfield smiled and said to an attendant : 
‘Give Dayrolles a chair.” IZe wished no one to 
have to stand up to see the master of politeness 
die. General Edward Braddock said : ‘‘ We shall 
better know how to deal with them another time.” 
Charles Abbott, Lord Tenterden: ‘‘ Gentlemen 
of the jury, you will now consider your verdict.” 
Correggio : ‘‘.Farewell, farewell, Madelina!’ Ste- 
phen A. Douglas: ‘‘ Tell them to obey the laws 
and the Constitution.” Sir Harry Vane : ‘‘ lessed 
be God, I have not deserted the righteous cause 
for which I suffer!” ‘Tyndale, the martyr, who 
translated the Bible: ‘ Lord, open the eyes of the 
King of England.” John Wesley: ‘‘ The best of 
all is, God is with us.” Wycherley, the English 
dramatist, who survived only eleven days his mar- 
riage, in old age, to a lovely young wife, said to 
her: ‘‘ Promise me you will never again marry 


an old man.” There was no selfish attempt there 
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to pledge a blooming widow not to wed again. 
Victor Yvart, the naturalist: “ Nature, how 
lovely thou art!” Algernon Sidney: “I die for 
the good old cause.” Sir Walter Scott, who had 
worked himself to death for his home and family, 
thus apostrophized them: ‘‘God bless you all!” 
Benjamin Franklin, the exact, confessed: “A 
dying man does nothing well.” Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s ‘cle d’armée has been denied, but seems 
now historic. John Adams: ‘ Independence for- 
ever—Jefferson still lives!” Mirabeau, the vo- 
luptuary: ‘‘ Let me die to the sound of delicious 
music.” King ILlenry of Navarre, the warrior 
sovereign of the white plume: ‘‘ I am wounded.” 
Mary, Queen of England : ‘* You will find Calais 
written upon my heart.” She had grieved greatly 
over the loss of that town to the French. Sear- 
ron, the witty cripple: ‘Ah, my children, you 
cannot grieve as much for me as I have made you 
laugh!” Charles II., the profligate of England : 
** Let not poor Nelly starve.” King Richard IIL: 
** My kingdom for a horse!” Ifortense Mancini, 
sister of Cardinal Mazarin : ‘‘ Debt !” 

The last words of Marco Bozzaris, the Greek 
patriot, were, ‘‘To die for liberty is a pleasure, 
not a pain”; of the Venerable Bede, ‘‘ Glory be 





to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy. 


Ghost ”; of John Bunyan, ‘‘ Ilappy forever, world 
without end, Amen”; of Sir Francis Bacon, “I 
found thee, O Lord, in thy sanctuaries !” ’ of 
Locke, the essayist, ‘‘ Oh, the depth of the riches 
of the goodness and knowledge of God!” of 
Cyrus the Great, ‘‘Adieu, dear children—may you, 
live in peace!” of Andrew Combe, ‘‘ Happy, 
happy !” of Philip Doddridge, ‘I shall assuredly 
be accepted in the beloved of my soul”; of Sir 
Ifenry ILfavelock, ‘‘ See how a Christian can die”; 
of William Webster, ‘‘ Peace”; of George Wash- 
ington, ‘It is well,” and of Sir James MaclIn- 
tosh, the philosopher, “‘ Happy,” show a con- 
tented, peaceful and, occasionally, an ecstatic 
frame of mind. The Christian martyrs are said 
to have died nearly all in a blessed ecstasy. Even 
Mohammed cried: ‘‘ Ilenceforth among the glo- 
rious host of paradise !” ° 

The gloomy mental atmosphere in which many 
persons whose last words have been deemed 
worthy of preservation pass from this life is 
readily inferred from the following instances. 
There is in some of them, indeed, a peculiarly 
painful suggestion of desertion: Talma, “the 
Garrick of the French stage,” said, “ The worst 
is, I eannot see”; Adele Terchout, the beautiful 
“comet” of the Second French Empire, ‘‘ A mis- 
erable life, and where now ?” Adam Clark, “Are 
you going ?” Pope Gregory VIL, “I die in ex- 
ile”; Edward Gibbon, ‘‘ Why do you leave me ?” 
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King Henry II., *‘Shame, shame! I am a con- 
quered king !” Théroigne de Méricourt, the God- 
dess of Reason of the French Revolution, ‘I 
have fallen from the clouds”; Cardinal Mazarin, 
the wily guardian of Louis XIV., ‘Oh, my poor 
soul, whither wilt thou go !” 

Is there ever a glimpse of the beyond? Do 
‘‘dying eyes see clearer”? Does ‘‘the veil be- 
tween the seen and the unseen” fall at the last 
moment ? Is there vouchsafed to the dying a 
peep around the corner? Surely these are ques- 
tions which come near home. 

The eminent alienist very promptly answers 
them : ‘‘ Of course not.” 

There is a tendency to magnify the meaning of 
last words in the direction of an affirmative an- 
swer. When science unhesitatingly says ‘‘ No,” 
religion and even superstition may say as ear- 
nestly ‘* Yes.” 

The death cry of Julian the Apostate is no longer 
believed to have been, as he threw a handful of 
blood from his wound toward the sky, ‘‘O Gal- 
ilean, thou hast conquered!” Baron von IIum- 
boldt, however, the author of ‘ Cosmos,” is 
known to have exclaimed: ‘‘ How grand those 
rays! They seem to beckon earth toward heaven !” 
Goethe cried out: ‘ Let the light shine!” Schil- 
ler said: ‘‘Many things are growing plain and 
clear to my understanding.” Sarah Wesley, wife 
of the founder of Methodism, shouted: ‘‘ Open 
the gates! open the gates!” William Wilberforce 
cried out: ‘‘Ileaven!” Henry VIII., who had 
dismantled the monasteries, seemed to see un- 
pleasant visions of ‘‘ Monks, monks, monks !” 

The remarkable similarity in the traditional 
last words of many famous men deserves note. 
Christopher Columbus said: ‘‘ Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit!” Torquato Tasso : 
*‘Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit !” 
William Hunter: ‘Lord, Lord, receive my 
spirit!” Bishop Hooper of Worcester : « Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit !” Archbishop Cranmer : 
‘“‘Q Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” Thomas 
Jefferson: “I resign my spirit to God!” Will- 
iam Laud: ‘Lord, receive my soul!” Marv, 
Queen of Scots: ‘‘O Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit!” John Bradford: ‘And now, 
O Jesus, receive my spirit !” 

What do men think in the face of death where 
there are none to hear their last words? Do 
the events of their lives pass in review before 
them? The eminent expert in diseases of thie 
brain answers: ‘‘ Not in the infinitesimal time we 
read of in novels, or about which theologians 
speak.” 

But there must be a calm self-examination, 
an unselfish pondering over of the mistakes of 
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life. What more fitting close for a paper of this 
kind than the last messages scrawled in the inky 
darkness of the coal seams which had overwhelmed 
them by the miners of Saxony a generation ago ? 
They have searcely a parallel in pathos. 

An eyewitness of the delivery of their bodies 
from the black depths says one of them, a miner 
named Reiche, held in his hand when his dead 
body was found a sersp of paper on which were 
scrawled these words: ‘‘ Dear sister, Meyer in the 
village owes me ten thalers. It is yours. I hope 
my face will not be distorted when they find us. 
I might have been better to you. Janetz forgives 
me. Good-by.” 

Reiche was a severe man, his only relative be- 
ing a sister, named Rika, who had charge of ler 
brother’s household. She was loved by a young 
miner named Janetz, and she loved him in re- 
turn. Iler brother had commanded all commu- 
nication between them to cease. Janetz was one 
of the victims of the mine disaster. Pinned to 
his blackened coat was a leaf from his notebook, 
on which he had written this: ‘* Darling Rika, 
my last thought was of thee. It is well with our 
brother, and my heart holds no bitterness. Thy 
name Will be the last word my lips shall speak. 
Farewell.” 

Lying close to the body of the young miner 
Janetz was that of his friend Moretz, who had a 
wife and two children. On a paper in his cap he 
had written these words: ‘‘ Janetz has just died. 
Richer is dying. Ile says, ‘Tell my family I 
leave them with God.’ Farewell, dear wife. 
Farewell, dear children. May God keep you !” 

Two brothers of the name of Jaehn were em- 
ployed in the mine, working in alternate “shifts.” 
On the day of the disaster the brother whoze turn 
it was to work was unable to go, and his brother 
took his place. This message was found on his 
deal body: ‘*Thank God for Ilis goodness, 
brother! You are safe !” 

The miner Schmidt wrote : ‘‘ My dear relations, 
while seeing death before me I remember you. 
Farewell until we meet again in happiness !” 

One of the doomed men was a man of family 
named Moller. His message, found on the fly 
leaf of a Testament in his pocket, was one of tlie 
most touching of all. 

‘* Dear wife,” he wrote, ‘take good care of 
Mary. Ina book in the bedroom you will find a 
thaler. Farewell, dear mother! We will meet 
again.” The Mary he mentioned was the miner’s 
only daughter, who was blind. 


A miner named Richer, whose brother was men- 
tioned as dying in Moretz’s message, simply wrote 
on a piece of paper which was found on his 
breast : ‘‘ No more toil in darkness.” 
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**SHE WAS SEATED ON DECK, READING ALOUD TO THE CAPTAIN.” 
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THE COSMOPOLIS BANK. 
THERE had been a lack—and now the thought circumstances, come jo be without those refer- 
was to Cashier Penrose merely an added pleasure ences. 
instead of a recurring uneasiness—there had been But all these half-doubts had been borne away 


a paucity, very irregular, of first-class city refer- months ago o1 
ences when John Monckton opened his large ac- twenty, thirty, f 
count with the Cosmopolis Bank. But the two the brokerage f 
big checks immediately deposited to that gentle- ing with the ¢ 
man’s credit had been duly honored. And the And it was 
personality of Mr. Monckton had worked in his Penrose was the smoking room of the 
favor with Penrose almost as much, if such a dining club he very Monckton of whom we 
thing were conceivable, as that unquestionable de- have been speaking. The broker took occasion 
posit of fifty thousand dollars. In fact, it had to inquire of Mr. Penrose if it were his judgment 
been for some time a vexing question in the cash- that there would soon be a profit in shipping gold 
ier’s mind how a man with such entirely respecta- to London. It was Mr. Penrose’s judgment, and 
ble side whiskers, with a face and form so square- he asked : 


e wings of the large balances— 

ty thousand dollars even—that 

m of Monckton & Co. was carry- 
ypolis. 


a genial atmosphere that Mr. 


cut and substantial, such direct, steady gray eyes ‘‘Do you think of sending over any gold ?” 
and such gilt-edged, incisive views on the money “Well,” s Mr. Monckton, with a ponderous 


market could, by any fortuitous combination of inflection tl 
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the subject, ‘‘I have been figuring. It would 
take more than all my capital to ship specie over 
my own name in any quantity worth the while. 
But if she keeps on going the way she is now I 
shall try it. Some of my customers are willing 
to join me in a deal.” 

«Any way,” said the representative of the Cos- 
mopolis, ‘‘ that we can help you, just call on us. 
You know we frequently send gold out of our 
vaults for the money people on the street.” 

Mr. Monckton was occupied in his apartments 
that night in painstaking penmanship until the 
streets had lost the day’s jostling throngs, until 
the hour when each belated footstep rings out 
loudly on the pavement in compensation for the 
loneliness about. He then swung himself into a 
large overcoat with one of those high collars that 
shield one’s ears and cheeks so famously from the 
night air, and strode boldly from his abode, tak- 
ing a cross street to the East Side. 

When, after a time, he was passing through 
that quarter particularly affected by sailors he be- 
gan to take notice of the lodging houses of vari- 
ous degrees that lined the streets, and presently 
stopped at one of the better class. Having ac- 
complished ‘three flights of stairs, back,” thanks 
to the sense of touch rather than that of sight, 
and to the assistance of the banister rail, he 
knocked at a door which seemed to fill the formula 
hurled at him by the clerk below, and stood wait- 
ing while shuffling noises and certain heavy con- 
cussions within betokened to a masculine percep- 
tion that the occupant was putting on his boots. 

The conclusion of these toilet operations was 
quickly succeeded by the opening of the door. 
The visitor was confronted by a man whose pow- 
erful form — powerful from its thickness and 
breadth rather than height—together with a 
bronzed complexion and heavy beard, made quite 
the traditional picture of the sturdy sea captain. 
The eyes of the two men met for one brief’ but 
decisive moment, in which Monckton saw that the 
gray ones in front of him did not flinch or waver 
—that they were penetrating, aggressive. 

‘‘Captain Tlawksbee ?” the visitor inquired, 
composedly. 

“Yes, sir,” said the captain, clumsily placing 
the armchair for his visitor. ‘‘I suppose this is 
the gentleman that I got a note from to-day ?” 

“Yes. You are still open to an engagement, 
I hope ?” 

‘‘Haven’t made any other arrangements yet,” 
said the seafaring man. ‘‘Now, what is it you 
want me to do, Mr. Benton ?” 

‘Well, captain, I wanted to see if I could get 
you to take charge of a small steamer that I’ve 
bought. I’m going to be aboard myself; I’m go- 
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ing to South America to live. I hear that you 
know the coast waters thoroughly. I should wish 
to engage you to take the vessel from New York 
to Buenos Ayres, and then if we like each other 
we may have further dealings. I’ve got consid- 
erable personal luggage, although nothing to 
amount to # cargo, naturally.” 

Ilere Mr. Monckton smiled, and the captain 
obligingly smiled with him. 

“*So her coal ‘Il be the best part of her cargo ?” 
said Hawksbee. 

“Yes. Hawksbee, I’m not a man of many 
words. I’ve heard well of you, and I like your 
looks. If you will take my ship to South Amer- 
ica I will double the salary you got on your last 
trip.” 

The captain gave a hitch on his seat before he 
replied : 

“‘That sounds fair, sir; but there’s one thing’ll 
have to be settled. I’ve got a daughter, ’n’ last 
year her mother died. She’s just done schoolin’, 
or finishin’, whatever they call it, and she hasn’t 
any near kin.” Ilis visitor’s steady features were 
beginning to show the slightest signs of impa- 
tience. ‘* What I’m coming to is that I'd like to 
take her on my next trip, so’s she can see some- 
thing of the world and so’s she can be with me.” 

“<T see,” said his visitor, who had been think- 
ing rapidly and decisively. ‘‘ When could your 
daughter and you get ready ?” 

** As for me, I could leave in half an hour for 
Australia or for the moon. My daughter nat- 
urally ain’t quite so easy on the trigger, but as 
she’s not got dresses to be made for the trip, and 
never bein’ a foolin’ and a frillin’ kind of a girl, 
I guess she can be ready on a couple of days’ no- 
tice.” 

The arrangements, financial and otherwise, 
were soon completed. Ilawksbee was to hire five 
men to work the vessel, and was to make her 
ready to weigh anchor by the next Saturday 
noon. 

It was Friday. Again Mr. Monckton happened 
to meet the representative of his bank at lunch. 
IIe thought it very likely he would ship gold at 
an early date. The Cosmopolis would accommo- 
date him. 

‘‘Tlow much notice shall I give you, Mr. Pen- 
rose ?”” 

««Two hours will be ample, sir. The Ziruscan 
sails to-morrow at noon. She’s going to take over 
a couple of millions for Hazard Brothers.” 

‘*T shall probably use her then. I have a good 
opportunity to realize on the stocks I hold, and 
my customers will invest a few hundred thousand 
with me.” 

“When Mr. Monckton returned to his office he 
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called his senior clerk, Mr. Williams, and made 
that young man’s heart glad and proud within 
him by a request that he should seek the Fall 
River boat to Boston that evening on a delicate 
piece of firm business. 

In consequence of this and further dispositions 
in the clerical staff of Monckton & Co., it was the 
office boy Peter who, at ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning, carried a formal letter from the head of 
that firm to the Cosmopolis Bank, requesting 
that in two hours one million dollars in gold bars 
might be delivered to his order, to be bought 
with certified checks when they were duly de- 
posited. Which order was ‘QO. K.’d” by the cash- 
ier. And it was Mr. Monckton himself who, at 
five minutes to twelve, took from his coat pocket 
a dozen checks, plainly certified, drawn to the 
order of the Cosmopolis, handed them with a 
dignified ‘‘Good morning” to the loan clerk, and 
announced that a drayman was in attendance. 
It was Mr. Penrose who, in the presence of his 
brag customer, affixed, after nominal scrutiny, 
the mysterious, all-powerful hieroglyphics to these 
several documents, and chatted with Monckton 
while the boxes of ingots were being loaded on 
the two drays. 

These vehicles drove east instead of west. At 
two o’clock a tramp steamer in the East River 
was getting under way, and in the Cosmopolis 
Bank Mr. Penrose was telling his subordinate 
that the large checks they had received since 
noon need not be presented until Monday. Ile 
then joined his family in Connecticut for the 
Sunday respite. At ten o’clock Monday morn- 
ing he turned up at the bank as punctual and 
cheery and as important asever. But at eleven 
a runner was referred to him with the complaint 
that there was something wrong with the certi- 
fication of a check for one hundred thousand 
dollars. It was drawn by Monckton & Co. Be- 
fore the cashier had compared the signature with 
the test he held another runner came in, and 
then another ; and about that time it became clear 
to the Cosmopolis Bank that it had on Saturday 
exchanged one million dollars’ worth of gold for 
a dozen worthless forged checks. 

Mr. Penrose did not go to lunch at all that day. 


II. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘‘ SWORDFISH.” 


REALLY, thought Mr. Benton, as he sat in the 
bow of the Swordfish, greedily drinking the harsh 
refreshment of the sea spray thrown up by the driv- 
ing steamer—really, this was practically the first 
moment for a dozen years that he had had the in- 
lination or the opportunity to cast a look back- 
ward. The tension of nervous nights, weeks, 
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months, was suddenly relaxed. And he was free, 
he was rich, he was full to the brim with the eager 
desire of living. His own room was some distance 
from the captain’s. It was pretty badly crowded 
with the four trunks. The captain had been sur- 
prised that they were not put in the hold. But his 
employer was peremptory. Benton smiled again, 
now, as he thought of the power he held in 
those four chests. The sense of power was a de- 
light to this strong-fibred, lawless man. The joy 
of it had generally been latent; but in this rare 
moment, with so much of its tangible essence en- 
compassed within the four narrow walls of his 
room, he was conscious of his happiness, and 
shifted in his seat from sheer exultation. 

The movement brought within the range of his 
vision a figure in a white mackintosh, which, 
with a manly escort, was making short trips on 
the aft deck. Benton lazily awoke to the fact— 
he found very pleasing the novelty of this in- 
clination to be lazy—that it was the captain and 
his daughter. What a curious company they 
were! IIe had made known his especial desire 
to be left to himself on the trip. His relations 
with women were—simply lacking. Appreciation 
of them was dead through atrophy. Far other 
gods than the small archer had been his. 

It was an involuntary hiatus in his comfortable 
sense of security that now brought him to his feet 
and moved him to go aft to be presented to Miss 
IIlawksbee. 


The captain was duly aware of his approach, 
and with considerable awkwardness effected the 


presentation. Benton made the discovery that the 
daughter’s blue-gray eyes had the captain’s direct, 
unfaltering gaze, with an added effect of for the 
time possessing the object they were directed 
upon. They made the man feel there was a 
power behind them that he had not; or at least 
that if they knew him thoroughly they would 
think so. As for the rest, Regina was evidently 
a lady, as her fellow passenger saw at a glance ; 
was twenty-one, of medium stature, with a noble 
brow, and hair that, without realizing the cop- 
pery glory of Rossetti’s ideal maiden, responded 
brilliantly enough to any appreciative rays of light 
that were so fortunate as to strike it at the proper 
angle. 

The three stood a moment while Benton asked, 
in the tone of the formal host : 

“‘T hope your quarters are fairly comfortable, 
Miss Hawksbee ?” 

“They are quite pleasant, thank you.” Iler 
instincts of shyness had been heightened by the 
report of the solitary desires of the proprietor of 
the Swordfish, and there was a little honest, 
though unapparert, curiosity in the gaze that 
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compassed him. It was only to tide over an em- 
barassing pause that she added: ‘I am quite a 
sailor’s daughter, Mr. Benton. I learned how to 
make myself comfortable on board ship when I 
was a little girl.” 

‘‘ Well, your father is master here, and he will 
be responsible if you don’t get what the ship can 
afford,” was the faint jocoseness under cover of 
which Benton tipped his hat and left the two to 
their walk. 

“Well, Regy, what do you think of him? 
asked the captain, over their neat little table at 
the Sunday dining hour. Benton ate his meals 
in his stateroom. 

‘«« My diagnosis of him, papa, would be that he’s 
suffering from an enormously aggravated case of 
selfishness. But I’ve only seen him three min- 
utes, and even your daughter, papa,” she con- 
tinued, playfully, ‘with all her ‘advantages,’ 
can’t always map out a stranger’s past history 
and present disposition exactly right in that 
short time.” 

Hawksbee smiled gleefully to see his daughter 
in such good spirits. 

Between Captain Hawksbee and his employer 
there was a certain formality which, Benton’s 
keen observation told him, had been increased by 
the difference of opinion over the disposition of 
the chests. 

These strained relations Mr. Benton endeavored 
to do away with by easily proposing, on the sec- 
ond day out, a game of cards, and asked if Miss 
Hawksbee would join them. Regina complied, 
though she would rather have been seated on 
deck reading, or accepting the crass homage of 
the deck hands. 


” 


After this it became quite a regular thing that 
the three should spend the evening in the saloon, 
the captain and his passenger at cards or listen- 
ing to Regina’s music. 


' 

Jenton did not trouble himself about this 
change in the contemplated programme of the 
voyage. On the whole, he was rather glad to be 
relieved of the necessity of doing the grand, 
gloomy and peculiar. And, then, he found the 
Hawksbees anything but intrusive. The captain 
rarely came out of his official shell, while the 
daughter studiously avoided, in her tours of in- 
spection and her daily constitutional, the seat in 
the flange of the bow anchor that Benton had ap- 
propriated for himself, and which had given him, 
in Regina’s conversations with her father, the nick- 
name of the Anchorite. In fact, it had amused 
him somewhat to find how great a distance that 
young lady insisted on keeping between herself 
and her father’s employer. 

It was after one of these pleasant meetings in 
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the saloon, on an exquisitely calm night, beneath 
a moon that might have been held accountable 
for any amount of lunacy, that the thought came 
to Benton of making the captain’s daughter his 
wife. He was puffing away on a cigar in his anchor 
seat. He considered with most absolute selfish- 
ness the pros and cons of the situation: He would 
probably want a wife of some sort to help him 
use the great fortune ine possessed. IIe doubted 
whether in the South he would be able to find 
among the Spanish population the kind of woman 
he would care to have around. This girl was 
good-looking—he paused a little as he thought of 
those enveloping, isolating eyes—and well edu- 
cated, and had, as Mr. Mantalini would have 
said, *‘no demnition nonsense about her.” 

Next morning he did not remember the even- 
ing’s speculation until he had dressed and break- 
fasted. Then he laughed at himself, and won- 
dered if he were getting into his dotage at thirty- 
five. It was not until the afternoon that he saw 
the unwitting subject of his plans. She was seated 
on deck réading aloud to the captain. Benton 
noticed that the two rose suddenly with a motior 
of surprise, and looked over the ship’s railing. 
Another glance showed him that the jaunty 
girl’s Tam o’ Shanter was lodged on a projecting 
scupper. He swung himself down in the anchor 
chains for it. Miss Hawksbee’s face wore a some- 
what annoyed look when he returned triumph- 
antly to be thanked. Why should she not be 
pleased and complimented ? he asked himself, 
and noticed that the-rosy flush made her prettier 
than he had supposed she could be. Then it was 
ascertained that a ragged splinter had torn his 
finger in a very bloody though rather innocent 
way, and Regina could not but insist on deftly 
tying if up with the materials that the captain 
hastened to bring. Benton was curiously affected 
by the light touch of her finger tips, which em- 
phasized some moral distinction between them. 
Iie was seized with a mighty desire to see her 
tender toward him instead of—this way. 

He was in a mood next day to notice that Miss 
Hawksbee made an excuse to join her father after 
her hour of practice, when he had attempted a 
téte-a-téte with her in the saloon. He would have 
been angry if any emotion but that of misery had 
been compatible with the seasickness which had 
seized him. 

As the captain left Benton’s berth, where his 
official condolences had been received with scant 
grace, he offered to send his men to lash up the 
four trunks in the adjoining stateroom. Ile 
watched curiously the sick man’s eyes as they 
turned suspiciously toward him to forbid the pre- 
caution on the ground that the trunks were too 
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Jow and heavy to move with the rolling vessel. 
When he went out he heard Benton lock the 
stateroom door. 

Before nightfall the ship was pitching and roll- 
ing in a scandalous manner. Hawksbee worked 
like a Trojan to see that all was right. He was 
awakened from a cat nap in the saloon by a series 
of tremendous lurches, and started to his feet at 
a heavy roll and crash somewhere near by in the 
ship. It was repeated, throwing him to the floor, 
and then came a muffled call from Benton’s room. 
He hurried to it, found the door locked, and bat- 
tered it open with his shoulder. Two of the 
chests, in being hurled about, had broken through 
the partitions of the berth as if they were paper, 
and had blocked Benton in it with the débdris. 
The captain extricated him as best he could, led 
him to a sofa in the saloon and returned to the 
scene of the accident, meaning to call the men to 
make things shipshape. But he stopped as his 
eye caught something that glittered in the light 
of the lantern he carried. One of the trunks had 
been shattered, and a number of gold ingots lay 
on the floor. He puckered his mouth for a long, 
low whistle, which died incontinently as Benton’s 
pale face appeared at the door. The captain 
noted the expression in the sick man’s eye, and 
was glad that Benton had not come up behind 
him, They looked at each other a moment, and 
then Benton broke the eloquent silence by sug- 
gesting with much sang froid, considering his 
condition : 

«*T think we had better patch this up ourselves, 
captain.” 

“Yes,” said Hawksbee, “‘I think we had. I 
will get some tools and half-inch oak.” 

And they worked late into the night. 

Regina was troubled to find her father decid- 
edly morose and glum during the succeeding 
days. It was not his way, and the surprise it 
caused was only second to that which Mr. Ben- 
ton’s behavior aroused. He was very much with 
her ; there was only a certain proportion of occa- 
sions on which she could refuse to make music 
for him or to admit him to her morning tramp 
on deck. He was not a stupid companion by any 
means. 

‘‘ Your father says we may reach port to-mor- 
tow,” he observed to Regina, having with some 
craft waited for her to settle herself to a sewing 
task. He looked hungrily, but in vain, for some 
suspicion of melancholy in his vis-d-vis. ‘‘ How 
long will your plans probably keep you in Buenos 
Ayres, Miss Hawksbee, before you start back to 
the North ?” he continued. 

“‘T’m not quite certain how long father will 
stay. I’d like to see the country and feel very 
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much ‘traveled’ when we go home; but he says 
it is fever time, and we may not be able to land 
even. I should think it would be a dangerous 
time for you to acclimate yourself, Mr. Benton.” 

“Oh, there are healthy sections away from the 
rivers and seacoast and swamps. There are some 
of the most beautifal spots in the world in South 
America.” 

Benton went on to describe the magnificent 
estate he had planned. He felt at times like 
blurting out to this schoolgirl of yesterday that 
he was omnipotent with the might of riches, and 
could command the things that the world had to 
give. He wished that there were others around 
that she might see how people would defer to 
him. He inventoried his history, his attainments 
—everything, in fact, that pertained to him- 
self—and found nothing that she would care for. 
The thought egged him on to be desperately in 
love with Regina Hawksbee. When the world 
lay at his feet, was this the first fruit of his 
wealth and success 

He was in a savage mood with himself when he 
arose on the day the captain had predicted their 
arrival, and found that the steamer had stopped. 





“REGINA COULD NOT BUT INSIST ON DEFTLY 
TYING IT UP.” 
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He was on deck in a moment, and saw that the 
Swordfish was anchored at the mouth of the port. 
He looked up the captain to inquire why they 
were waiting. 

‘Do you get a pilot ?” he inquired. 

“No.” 

“Then why don’t you go ahead ?” 

‘*If you'll come down into the cabin I'll tell 
you, Mr. Benton.” 

The two men proceeded to one of the empty 
cabins below. 

‘** Well, captain, let’s have it,” he said, briskly, 
with an attempt to ignore the sullen humor of 
his companion. 

Hawksbee cut off a generous amount of plug 
and began ruminating upon it before he said, 
slowly, with an ugly inflection : 

‘What I’ve been thinkin’ is that this trip is 
payin’ you more’n your share—that’s as compared 
with what I’m gettin’ out of it. There ain’t that 
difference between the work we’ve done.” 

Benton’s face flushed ; but he said, calmly: 

‘* Hawksbee, I made you a generous offer as far 
as salary is concerned, and you accepted my 
terms. If you choose to ask for more now, and 
can show me any good reason 

‘Hold up!” sternly interrupted the captain, 
with an anger born of his own shame and a con- 
sciousness of the attempt to dupe him. ‘Hold 
up here! You know what I mean. I intend to 
be in on this deal. You couldn’t have got here 
but for me, and I can sail you into the harbor 
now, and give you up to that United States man- 
o’-war. I think I’ve done enough for half of 
what’s in those trunks to belong to me. I want 





my daughter to cut some figger in the world, and 
I guess that’ll help her. That’s why we’re an- 
chored here, Mr. Benton. I’m waitin’ for an an- 


swer to that.” 

“‘Hawksbee,” said Benton, with dignity, ‘do 
you know what you are doing ? You are holding 
the owner of the boat you’ve been hired to captain 
from landing because he will not divide his per- 
sonal property with you.” 

But it would not do. Benton saw in the cap- 
tain’s eve that it would not. 

«7 will give you till to-morrow night to pony 
up. If you haven’t come around by that time I 
will have you put in irons.” 

** Hawksbee,” said Benton agy n, after a pause 
—and this time the captain loo :ed toward him 
caught by a new chord in the man s voice—‘‘ there 
is another way to fix it, I think. There is a great 
deal of money there, Hlawksbee. There are a 
million of dollars in that stateroom.” The cap- 
tain’s eyes bulged. ‘*‘ You want some of it to 
make your daughter a fine lady. I don’t want it 
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for anything else.” The captdin was an expectant 
statue. ‘I want to make your daughter my wife, 
and 44 

‘Why, you deuced rascal,” cried the captain, 
«Td see her dead and buried first !” 

With an intolerable rush of rage Benton struck 
him in the face a blow that made him reel against 
the cabin wall. 

The blow would have stunned a less robust man, 
but the captain recovered and grappled fiercely 
with his opponent, threatening to break his ribs 
in a tremendous bearlike grip that brought him 
too close for Benton’s longer arms to strike. ‘The 
younger man had not the oxlike strength of 
Ilawksbee, but more than made up for it by an 
extraordinary activity and quickness. He sud 
denly extricated himself from the captain’s deadly 
embrace, lowered his head like a flash, and with 
a terrible momentum butted his opponent below 
the chest. The next moment his fingers had 
closed about Hawksbee’s throat, when the door 
opened and Regina’s frightened face appeared. 
llis hand relaxed. 

An hour later Benton threw himself on his 
knees before Regina and begged her to forgive 
him, to believe that he loved her. 

“* You are the first woman—the first human be- 
ing—who has come into my life!” he cried, with 
the passion of a strong man. ‘‘ You are necessary 
to me—you represent a whole world that I have 
missed! I can never live again without you !” 
And when he saw that there was repulsion, even 
horror, in the girl’s look his great frame heaved 
with racking sobs that drew her pity even then 
as she hurried from the room. 

When, on the following morning, the captain 
was chipper enough to move about, one of the 
first discoveries he made was that his bird had 
flown. ‘Two sailors and the largest ship’s boat 
were also missing, which suggested the means by 
which had been overcome the obstacles of flying 
with four thousand pounds of gold. 

On the third day after these stirring events 
aboard the Swordfish «1 man rode down to the 
beach nearly opposite the spot where she had just 
weighed anchor for home, dismounted, and began 
to adjust a pair of field glasses.. As he glanced 
over the horizon he gave a quick start, then ex- 
citedly searched the inner harbor, and finally 
threw himself on his horse to gallop madly around 
the bend which hid the mouth of the bay and the 
open sea from view. A long pencil of smoke to the 
east marked the passage of an outbound steamer. 
A sharp silhouette on the rising beach, the horse- 
man held the glasses on the ship until long after 
it had slowly passed out of sight in the sham- 
bling waves. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE WHEAT, 


THE OLD PALMETTO FAN. 


By CLARA DARGAN MACLEAN, 


Waar is it lies so limp and sear A faded name thereon is traced— 
Upon the dusty garret floor ? ‘* Minnie,” and date ten years ago. 

I stand outside and curious peer O Life, what mockery is this! 
Through the half-open creaking door. O Death, how cruel was thy blow! 


A breath of bitter wind sweeps in The icy blast swirls round the house— 
And lifts the ragged relic wan ; 


I hear but breeze of rosy June; 
It skims along in eddies fleet, 


The cobwebbed panes are dark with rime— 
And falls—an old palmetto fan! I see but flowers and stars aud moon. 


Flow, tears, fresh from a spring divine 
Clear as the fabled fount of Truth, 

Where I behold this wintry scene 
Transtigured with the light of youth 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WHEAT. 


By Epwarv “A, UFFINGTON VALEN 


Suc times as windy moods do stir 
The foamless billows of the wheat 
I catch the floating limbs of her, 
In instant visions melting sweet. 


A milky shoulder’s dip and gleam, 
* Or arms that clasp upon the air, 
An upturned face’s rosy dream, 
Half blinded by its sunlight hair ; 


A haunting mermaid ‘mid the swell 
And rapture of that summer sea ; 
A siren of elusive spell, 
Born of the womb of mystery ; 


That, airy-limbed, swims fancy-free, 

Glad in the summer’s mellow prime, 
Full-veined with life’s felicity 

And hope that knows ao winter time. 


when the glamourous twilight flings 
her dusk sea its firefly stars, 

t the hush, with faint voice sings, 

» her sweet harp’s wayward bars ; 


Till sinks at last, in sunset slow, 
Midsummer's long, luxurions day, 

Deepening the wheat an amber glow, 
When subtly flees the wraith away. 
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GoLp in paying quantities can be produced 
with less human labor than silver. 

(idld is found practically pure in nuggets. It 
is also found pure in small particles in placer 
mines, and is called gold dust. Placer mines are 
the sand bars of living streams, or the beds of 


«lead rivers, or the gravel wash of mountains de- 


posited at lower levels by the force of water. 
The gold is taken from these placers by “‘ pan- 
ning,” which requires a man, a tin pan, water 
and some slight skill; or it is secured through 
means of sluice boxes, the water being run 
throuch a flume, and the same result reached as 
by panning, though the returns are greater ; or, 
ugain, it is obtained by the hydraulic process, in 


which water, given a tremendous head, is turned 


against huge gravel banks with sueh force as to 
wash the banks entirely away. By each of these 
methods the gold is liberate from the dirt or 
gravel. These methods are comparatively inex- 
pensive, the cheapest and simplest form being 
“‘panning,” though the profits are perhaps greater 





LOOKING DOWN THE CANON, TOWARD PARK CITY, 
FROM OVER NO. 3 WORKS, ONTARIO MINE. 


in the other cases, depending entirely on 
the amo of dirt that can be handled 
and made to yield the free gold it holds. 

Silver is not obtained by any of these 
methods. Rarely, ruby silver and wire 
silver are discovered ; always, however, 
in quantities unimportant in a commercial sense. 
There are no mountains of silver. Persons speak- 
ing of silver in that extravagant way are guilty of 
the veriest nonsense. As a rule, when gold is 
found in quartz and ig mined as silver is mined, 
it takes less gold valued in dollars and cents to 
enable its production at a profit than silver. Large 
profits are realized from gold mines where the ore 
carries but two dollars in gold to the ton. Silver 
ore never existed in quantities to pay unless carry- 
ing $15 to the t Oftener it takes $20 to $30 
to the ton to leave any rational hope for a margin 
of profit. 

The production of silver always involves what 
may be fairly termed mining. Mining in the 
West is the sinking of shafts, the running of tun- 
nels, and the many details of labcr unimportant 
to the uninformed, but to the knowing indispen- 
sable. The initiated alone can fairly appreciate 
the incalculable expense involved in reducing ore 
to metal once the ore has been found. 

Few mines have yielded such steady revenues 
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as the Ontario of Utah. Yet it is no extravagance 
to declare that this mine has won its reputation 
and maintained its prestige by means that would 
have appalled nine-tenths of the single-standard 
men who, without knowledge, speak glibly of the 
untold wealth made by silver-mine owners. 

At the time of its discovery the Ontario Mine 
was located some thirty-five miles from railroad 
communication—at a point then presumed for- 
ever to be inaccessible to railroads. A little poor 
timber was in the neighborhood ; in the spring, 
some grass ; in the summer, no water ; in winter, 
dense snows and extreme cold, and always some 
undergrowth of brush. No road led to it or past 
it. It was ina gulch, and everything had to be 
hauled to it in wagons. Yet, directly and indi- 
rectly, through the discovery of that one mine, 
Park City was brought into existence—a mining 
city that to-day has about 8,000 inhabitants, with 
almost every possible home comfort aud conve- 
nience for its people; with banks, first-class 
schools, and with two railroads contending for its 
traffic. Other mines were discovered and worked 
later, and a pay roll aggregating close upon 
$5,000,000 was annually distributed in that neigh- 
borhood, until unfriendly legislation forced the 
closing down of many of the properties, and 
wholly discouraged prospecting for other silver- 
ore bodies. 

The production of ore in the Ontario Mine is 
practically a history of the production of silver in 
nearly all mines that have been recognized as 
yielding heavy returns. 

Since the Ontario was discovered a shaft has 
been sunk in it a perpendicular depth of over 
1,500 feet. Imagine a well or an elevator way, 5 
feet wide by 14 feet long, going straight down for 
1,500 feet, and a fair conception may be had of 
this shaft. As each 100 feet of depth is reached 
what is called a “‘station” is put in. This sta- 
tion answers to a floor in an elevator. ‘Ten sta- 
tions would indicate that a shaft was 1,000 feet 
deep and had ten levels, or floors. Each station 
also marks the beginning of tunnels, or ‘‘ levels,” 
that run in different directions, always, of course, 
toward the ore. Inthe Ontario and Daly Mines, 
which are connected with each other, and which 
are worked under one management, there cannot 
be less than fifty miles of these tunnels, each 4 
to 6 feet wide and 6 to 9 feet high. Experience 
has shown that mines can be worked profitably 
only by means of shafts, tunnels and stopes. 

When a shaft has reached a depth of 100 feet 
tunnels are driven to reach the ore bodies, The 
ore lying between two tunnels when taken out 
falls to the lower tunnel, and is there handled just 
as coal is handled in bunkers. It is taken in 


small cars that run on rails to the station for that 
level ; it is placed on the elevator, or cage, in the 
shaft, and then hoisted to the surface. ‘To ex- 
tract the ore lying between two tunnels miners 
dig what is called an ‘‘ upraise,” or a ‘ stope.” 
They work up through the dirt and rock and ore 
to the tunnel 100 feet above, taking out all the 
ore as they go. The hole thus made is called a 
*«stope,” and the work is known as “stoping.” 
Meanwhile the tunnel is being steadily extended, 
and at different points in it other stopes are be- 
gun, so that the farther the tunnel extends the 
more men can be employed in taking out the ore. 
The shaft also is being sunk deeper all the 
while ; and as each additional 100 feet in depth 
is attained other tunnels are commenced in which 
new stopes are run, and so the work goes on—the 
power to utilize more men profitably increasing 
constantly with the increase in the depth of the 
shaft and the number of tunnels. 

It must be remembered that the ore extracted 
is but a small proportion of the bulk, or gross 
amount of matter, moved. The ore is kept apart 
from the “ waste,” which is a miner’s term for 
the matter handled that is not ore. 

The Ontario is what is called a “wet mine.” 
Veins, or streams of water, run through it. As 
the tunnels are farther extended, as the stopes 
become more numerous and as the depth of the 
shaft increases the volume of water is steadily 
augmented. If not controlled the water would 
flood the mine and flow out of the surface of the 
shaft. ‘To prevent such a possibility a great Cor- 
liss engine, driven by a strong battery of boilers, 
works heavy pumps day and night to force the 
water out. These pumps are all in duplicate, so 
that time will not be lost, and the water so gain 
a dangerous headway in case a pump becomes 
disabled. ‘These pumps force millions of gallons 
of water daily out of the Ontario Mine. 

Then again, wet mines are esteemed more dan- 
gerous than those in which there is no water; or 
if water, so little as to excite no anxiety. Water 
makes the ground in mines soft, loose and uncer- 
tain. This danger has to be guarded against, 
and heavier timbering is needed than in dry 
mines. All mines have to be. timbered to keep 
the earth from closing together, to prevent caves 
and to render mines safe against the falling of 
overhanging bowlders or large bodies of earth 
that may become loose. In the main, the tun-, 
nels are driven through walls of solid stone— 
sometimes of almost incalculable hardness. They 
are run by drilling holes into the rock, charging 
the holes with giant powder, and then exploding 
all the charges as nearly simultaneously as pos- 
sible. ‘The concussions produced by these ex- 
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plosions in a confined place like a mine tunnel 
are very decided and render careful timbering, 
no matter how expensive, absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the safety of the men as well as to the 
economical working of the mine itself. The Ana- 
conda mining properties in Butte City, Mont., 
are said to consume a trainload of timbers every 
twenty-four hours when the work is vigorously 
prosecuted. Ingersoll drills are generally em- 
ployed in the large mines for what is called de- 
velopment work, or for extending the levels. 
New Yorkers passing along Broadway about a 
year ago could have seen these drills at work on 
the foundation of the new Herald Building. The 
drills are operated by compressed air transmitted 
from the surface. 

Fresh air is naturally scarce throughout the 
mine generally. The atmosphere is bad because 
of the natural dampness, and is readily vitiated 
by the unavoidable use of lamps and by the fre- 
quently recurring explosions. Moreover, the foul 
air create by the explosions lingers so long (and 
while it lasts men are unable to work) that it be- 
comes necessary to devise a means for supplying 
fresh air. So an additional shaft is sunk, as great 
a distance as possible from the first. ‘This latter 
is called an air shaft. A circulation is thus 
created, and a better and more generally em- 
ployed means in large mines is an air compressor 
—a machine that drives a constant and healthy 
current of air through the mine. This com- 
pressor; like the -pumps, the engines and the 
hoisting apparatus, increases the necessity for 
more power and involves an increased consump- 
tion of coal. 

When the ore reaches the surface it is not yet 
silver by any means. From the mouth of the 
shaft the ore is carried in the same car that took 
it from the ‘‘stope,” perhaps 1,500 feet below 
the surface and three-quarters of a mile in the 
tunnel, to a rock crusher which grinds it up asa 
coffee mill grinds coffee. Rocks, large as a man’s 
body, are reduced almost to pebbles by the power- 
ful teeth of this machine. Thence it passes 
through a drier, which takes all the moisture 
from the ore. Thus dried, it is conveyed to the 
battery, or stamp mills, where it is slowly turned 
under stamps that resemble pile drivers—only 
there are a great many stamps, and they keep 
dropping upon the ore quickly and heavily until it 
is crushed or stamped to dust. Thence it is taken 
through a roaster—a Stetefeldt furnace—a fur- 
nace in which a chemical change is produced that 
releases the silver from the baser metals. The 
silver is then taken to what is called the amal- 
gamating pane, which are tubs charged with quick- 
silver. The silver unites with the quicksilver, 
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forming an amalgam, hence the term amalga- 
mating pans. The amalgam thus produced 1s 
placed in a retort heated to a point which renders 
the quicksilver volatile, and it passes off as fumes, 
only, however, to be reduced once again to solid 
quicksilver when these fumes come in contact 
with the water through which they are forced to 
pass. But the silver itself, practically pure at last, 
remains in the retort 

To this end men perish or waste their lives 
away seeking for silver mines; to this end shafts 
are sunk, tunnels are driven, “‘ stopes” are run, 
air shafts are opened, and all the machinery of 
boilers, engines, pumps, drills, air compressors, 
crushers, stamps, roasters, amalgamators and re- 
torts are employed. It can hardly be said, in 
view of these facts, that the acquiring of riches 
by the mining of silver is a pastime. 

Another process of extracting the silver is by 
smelting. ‘The ore is put in the smelter and 
heated to such a degree that the whole mass— 
minerals, rocks, earth—becomes veritable lava, 
everything being in a molten state. In this condi- 
tion it is drawn from the smelter into tanks and 
allowed to cool. The precious metal, being heav- 
ier, sinks to the bottom and collects in the form 
of a button which is disclosed when the hardened 
contents of the tanks are broken up. 

There is still another method—lixiviation. In 
this the reduction of the ore is accomplished by 
the use of chemicals, and is too detailed and in- 
tricate to justify a brief explanation. But what- 
ever the method, it is very costly—the cheapest 
way being always by the use of the most expen- 
sive machinery and appliances. Moreover, the 
process of reduction varies according to the pres- 
ence in the ore of other metals than those sought 
for—metals that are practically valueless, or re- 
fractory—so called because increasing the cost of 
obtaining the gold or silver. 

Were this all, the labor involved in the produc- 
tion of silver would still be a grave problem, even 
after it is known to exist in a mine in paying quan- 
tities. ‘I'he work described so far is but part of 
the Ontario’s troubles ! . 

The presence of water in that mine became so 
burdensome, and the cost of lifting it to the sur- 
face so great when a depth of 600 feet had been 
reached, that it was decided, in the interest of 
economy, to run a tunnel on a gradually rising 
incline from a point outside the mine until the 
shaft had been connected with at a depth of 600 
feet. To this end a tunnel, large enough not 
alone for water, but also to take the ore through, 
was driven in about half a mile. The results 
justified the undertaking. But when the mine 
had been opened to a depth of 1,200 feet the 
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ONTARIO, SHAFT NO. 3—READY TO DESCEND INTO BALANCE WHEEL OF PUMPING ENGINE—DIAMETER, 
THE MINE. 30 FEET; WEIGHT, 70 TONS. 


STATION PUMPS, 8U0 FEET BELOW SURFACE. 
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PUMP, HOIST AND AIR COMPRESSOR. 


problem of handling thé water was renewed with 
graver aspect, as by reason of the more extended 
workings the water had greatly increased, and it 
naturally sought the lower workings and had to 
be lifted to the 600-foot level. It was decided 
that it would be economy to build still another 
tunnel, this time connecting with the shaft in the 
mine at a depth of 1,500 feet. The work was be- 
gun some six years ago, and has been prosecuted 
with vigor and almost without interruption ever 
since. Mr. R. C. Chambers, who has directed all 
work of this mine ever since its discovery, states 
that it will be completed before the end of this 
year. It will be over three miles long, and will 
have cost over $500,000. Despite these untoward 
circumstances, the Ontario is an exceptionally fa- 
vored mine. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
like difficulties besetting many another property 
with prospects equally as bright have frightened 
its owners to abandon its development and work- 
ing, or the mine has been rendered valueless by 
some of the many obstacles that have not beer 
enumerated here, but which exist none the les: 
in unhappy abundance. 

The Bullion and Beck, another of Utah’s great 
mines, is dry. In fact, the water used in it had 


to be brought to it at great expense, as also to 


other valuable properties in the neighborhood. 
The Bullion and Beck was relieved of the danger 
and cost above described of handling water in wet 
mines. Yet, after the property had been worked 
to a depth of 900 feet, the ore body and tli 
miners parted company. 
discovered tunnels had been driven well-nigh 
on to 1,000 feet through solid stone and at an 
enormous outlay. Few persons will deny that 


3efore ore was again 
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the courage to per- 
sist in this work 
merited the reward 
that followed when 
the ore was once 
more encountered, 
Suppose the com- 
bination of missing 
ore (as once in the 
Bullion and Beck) 
und of abundant 
water (as in the 
Ontario) should ex- 
ist in one property ? 
It is by no means 
unusual. Suppose, 
further, the com- 
bination exist and 
the ore body is never 
recovered ? This is 
often the case. 

All these difficulties seem to justify the conten- 
tion of silver-mine owners that they do not ob- 
serve any unseemly haste on the part of European 
and Eastern money lenders to abandon their pres- 
eut business ways | rush into the production 
of silver, despite the assertions that certain and 





3TEAM CYLINDER AND VALVE MOTION OF 8,000 
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almost boundless wealth must follow the mining of 
silver. 
RELATIVE COST OF PRODUCTION. 

As to the relative cost of producing gold and 
silver, the best authority should be the man who 
produces both. Mr. J. R. Walker, president of the 
Union National Bank in Salt Lake City, has 
mined in Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Montana and 
elsewhere. He has mined both gold and silver, 
mines both metals to-day, and has mined them for 
twenty years. He should be good authority. In 
a letter dealing with the cost of producing gold 
and silver he makes the statements quoted here : 
** Where the mining of gold and silver is on the 
same lines, and both are reduced to metal instead 
of being found in a free state, the machinery 
for reducing gold costs about one-third what the 
machinery for silver costs. I know in my own 
mind that it costs just as much to produce 16 
ounces of chemically pure silver as one ounce of 
chemically pure gold, and that is the ratio of the 
two metals; i.e., 16 ounces of silver at $1.29.29 
equals $20.69 (about), which is the value of one 
ounce of gold refined to coinage standard. Veins 
of gold are generally smaller than those of silver ; 
they do not require as heavy machinery to work 
them; nor are gold mines as a rule so much 
troubled with water. The expense of pumping 
is therefore not so great. Moreover, gold is more 
generally mined where food and wages are materi- 
ally lower, as in California, where fuel is cheaper 
and where much of the work is done by water 
power. Silver-mining districts, on the other 
hand, are generally high in the mountains and 
distant from the great forests and coal beds; they 
are above the flow of water, so that water power 
cannot be employed ; they are so difficult of ac- 
cess that the machinery, coal, timber, food—every- 
thing—can only be secured at the desired point at 
great expense. The cost of machinery for hgist- 
ing the ore and for pumping water is, on an av- 
erage, about ten times as great for silver as for 
gold mines.” (The pumping machinery on the 
old Comstock in Nevada, on the Ontario in Utah, 
on the Alice and Moulton, at Walkerville, Mont.. 
on many of the Colorado properties—in fact, 
throughout the mining regions generally—are 
cases in point.) Mr. Walker adds: ‘I have yet to 
see a pumping plant on any gold mine the cost of 
which was not insignificant compared with the 
cost of like plants on the larger silver properties. 
The great gold yield of California and Australia 
was mainly the product of the pick and the shovel. 
There is no especial science either in the mining 
or the milling of gold ores. Gold ore, in what is 
called the free state, can be seen in a metallic 
condition at the time it is mined, and it is saved 
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by a very simple and comparatively inexpensive 
process. Silver is rarely found in a metallic con- 
dition. The separation of silver from other metals 
is a detailed, scientific and expensive process ; and 
the average cost is nearly six times greater than 
the cost of reducing gold.” 

As in silver so in gold mining, courage and 
confidence are indispensable. While the returns 
may be large, they are not out of proportion to 
the hazard taken, and the treasure of human life 
sacrificed in the lust for gold and silver has in- 
volved a financial loss—to speak nothing of the 
sundered family ties, deserted homes and broken 
hearts—that the vast yield of the mines, brought 
to human knowledge as a result, but poorly re- 
pays. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD TO SILVER. 

There is nearly nineteen times more silver in 
the world than gold, measured by weight. For 
the five hundred years ending 1880, according to 
Muthall, the total yield of gold in the world was 
10,355 tons; of silver, 193,000 tons. In the thir- 
teen years that have elapsed since the date of that 
computation the proportion of silver has slightly 
increased. 

Is not the relative value of all metals—silver 
and gold included—one of quantity? Iron is 
cheaper than lead, lead than copper, copper than 
silver, and silver than gold ; each metal in turn is 
more valuable than the ore named preceding be- 
cause scarcer, or less available, or more difficult of 
production. Were all metals equally abundant, 
equally available and equally as cheap to produce, 
what possible claim could exist for a varying 
value? As they differ in these respects so they 
naturally differ in the estimation of men. This 
is nature’s basis of relative value. Assuming, 
therefore, that the cost of producing the different 
metals is in proportion to the known quantity of 
each, there should be free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, just as of gold, the world over, at a ratio 
of a little less than nineteen ounces of silver to 
one otince of gold. 


PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS, 

Taking the figures cf production as given by 
Mulhall, out of a total of 10,355 tons of gold, the 
American Continent yielded 4,262 tons—a little 
over four-tenths. To the total production of 
193,000 tons of silver, based on the same compu- 
tation, the United States, Central and Spanish 
Americas and Peru and Mexico contributed 
161,800—or a little over five-sixths of the whole. 

Estimating the production at its accredited 
value, and out of a total of $14,675,000,000 in 
gold and silver the American Continent has 
yielded about $10,000,000,000. It has therefore 
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produced about two-thirds of the metals which 
constitute the wealth measures of the world. The 
significant fact in this connection is that this 
continent has now only about one-fifth the world’s 
coin in circulation, while that part of the world 
which produced less than one-third of the pre- 
cious metals now owns four-fifths of the wealth 
measure madé from these metals, 

Of the present annual total gold yield the 
American Continent produces about one-third ; 
of the total silver production our share is over 
five-sixths. 

I[aving undoubted control of the coined money 
of the world, is it not wise financiering on the 
part of Europe to insist that a gold standard be 
established ? If silver be recognized and the 
production of both gold and silver continue 
among the nations at the same ratio as at present 
our country would soon be the banker of the 
world. By demonetizing silver, and with the 
United States producing but one-third the gross 
annual yield of gold, the monetary prestige of 
Europe will remain fixed and this country con- 
tinue a persistent borrower of that gold which she 
produced and which Europe has become pos- 
sessed of. 

FREE COINAGE AND RATIO, 

Money, whether gold, or silver, or paper, is 
only a token of wealth. Speaking generally, gold 
and silver and paper are of value only as they 
represent so many days’ labor in all the fields of 
human labor. Money is human labor stored up. 
Men accept money in return for their labor be- 
cause with it they can buy the labor of other 
men in any of the infinite vocations of civilized 
life, and because also they can buy this labor at 
any time they want it. Deprive money of the 
fixed confidence it possesses in this respect, and 
is ceases to exist as a measure or standard for 
wealth. Neither gold nor silver is actual wealth 
to the extent that they are employed in repre- 
senting wealth. If by the failure of the wheat 
crop in extended area there follows generally a 
diminished supply, the effect is to enhance the 
yalue of the wheat that can be marketed. Not 
so with gold ; whether abundant or scarce, whether 
a specific quantity may have cost ten dollars or 
ten cents in human labor, its value is fixed, and 
fixed by law. The owner of gold, whatever its 
ferm—whetlher as gold dust, as nuggets, as jew- 
elry—can have it coined into the legal currency 
of the country by government employés without 
cost to him and practically without waste. This 
is free coinage of gold. 

Silver, on the contrary, is purchased by the 
government at the lowest figure. Tence, while 
silver is uncoined it has no fixed value. Friends 
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of silver demand for it the same friendly legisla- 
tion that is given to gold, so that the product of 
silver mines, in whatever form presented, if re- 
fined to the legal standard, shall be coined at 
government mints into the legal currency of the 
nation, without cost to. the owner and practically 
without waste. ‘This, then, is in substance what 
is meant by those who demand the free coinage 
of silver. 

The ratio that should prevail between gold 
and silver is a different subject. In 1873 (the 
year when legislation began which has resulted 
in the practical demonetization of silver) the 
law declared that sixteen ounces of coined silver 
should be worth as much as one ounce of coined 
gold as a legal tender. At that time and under 
that ratio silver was at a premium ‘above gold, 
and its adherents claim that the gradual deprecia- 
tion in value of silver since 1873 is chargeable to 
the unfriendly legislation then commenced. They 
hold also that a restoration of the conditions ex- 
isting prior and up to 1873 would result in plac- 
ing silver at a premium above gold, as it was in 
1875. 

Mr. Walker states that it costs as much to pro- 
duce sixteen ounces of chemically pure silver as 
to produce one ounce of chemically pure gold. 
The contention here, however, is that nature de- 
clares one ounce of gold to be worth as much asa 
little less than nineteen ounces of silver; while 
gold monometallists aver that silver can only be 
viewed in the same light as any other commodity. 
Thus the controversy stands; silver, however, be- 
ing practically demonetized and gold consequently 
enhanced in value. 


GOLD AND SILVER A LOSS TO THE WORLD. 

It may well be doubted if the world has not 
actually lost throngh the human labor involved 
in the production of its precious metals, unless 
we attach to gold and silver the uncertain value 
that legislation clothes them with because of their 
use in facilitating the exchange of human prod- 
ucts. Neither is possessed of such especial beauty 
that it is, on this account, to be désired above all 
other metals. Their production is due first to 
the desire of mankind for rare or unusual adorn- 
ment and embellishment. That they later be- 
came a medium for exchange among men is due 
also to their rarity and to the cost of procuring 
them. Their production ever has been, and pre- 
sumably ever will be, uncertain—promising vast 
wealth to the very fortunate and assuring poverty 
to those that pursue them without the favors of 
fortune. Men who mine gold and silver are ever 
environed by the danger of a failing supply at any 
point or at any time. No amount of labor, how- 
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ever persistent ; no degree of patience, however 
untiring ; no amount of capital, however bound- 
less, will secure a profitable yield of the precious 
metals. It is found only where God suffers it to 
be. THlerein lies the great difference between min- 
ing for the precious metals and the stabler pur- 
suits of man. Experience is valueless, and judg- 
ment, however deserving of confidence, is unavail- 
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SHAFT—CAR OF ORE EMERGING FROM TUNNEL. 


ing, in the location of profitable mines. These 
qualities are essential to good and economical 
business management; but the fact remains that 
the chance investment of a few hundred dollars 
in the most inauspicious locations has brought 
men to almost untold riches ; while millions upon 
millions of dollars have been sunk in the most 
promising prospects and the end has been ruin, 
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ADMUS HAUTON !” he said, 
far more satisfaction in his 
tone than that worthy cer- 
tainly evinced at beholding 
Mr. Bland. 

‘*Ah, Bland, happy to see 
you! Lovely weather,” said 
Captain Hauton,  suavely, 
very much as if they had 
parted yesterday. 

Hle was dressed for traveling, with a jaunty 
cap over his short brown curls, just beginning to 
show here and there a silvered thread, adding to 
rather than detracting from the full-blown splen- 
dor of his appearance. 

“‘T am glad to meet you, Cadmus. Can I have 
& moment’s conversation with you ?” asked Mr. 
Bland, securing him by passing an arm through 
his. 

“Certainly,” he said, with a careless laugh. 
*¢ Not about my rich parvenu son-in-law, I hope. 
You know he shoulders his own sins, Heaven 
be thanked !” and Cadmus Hauton laughed gayly, 
showing a perfect set of teeth, almost unpleasantly 
white, under his slightly gray mustache. 

“We don’t ask you to shoulder Harvey’s sins. 
That would be too much even for you,” answered 
Mr. Bland, quietly. 

<¢ Pardonnez-moi !” pleasantly rejoined Hauton, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ When I am asked for 
*&® moment’s conversation I invariably expect an 
unpaid bill, or an inquiry into some old diadlerie 
hushed up and forgotten long ago.” 

‘“Perhaps you are nearer the truth now,” Mr. 
Bland rejoined. 

‘‘I thought something of the kind—experience, 
you know. I have been the devil, Bland, and 
nobody is more sorry for it than I am !” and Cad- 
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mus Hauton’s mellifluous tones became confiden- 
tially deprecating in this burst of repentance. 
** What is it now, Bland ? Just when I am going 
to settle down comfortably on Oscar Harvey’s un- 
equaled respectability and——” 

** Money,” interposed the lawyer. 

‘* Precisely,” was the unabashed reply. ‘A 
man must take care of himself in his old age.” 

**That does not necessitate the neglect of out- 
side revenues, I take it ?” 

‘By no means. I have always a shrewd eye to 
revenues from any source.” 

“Then,” deliberately began the lawyer, ‘‘I will 
compensate you liberally for giving me the trath 
of that interview between Colonel Lawrence and 
John Harvey and his son Oscar. I will pay you 
a large sum for the missing papers.” 

The defiant smile on the dashing captain’s lips 
became fixed and rigid as he listened. An ex- 
pression of intense surprise, not in the least af- 
fected, flitted over his features. 

*‘Oscar is going to“reside here. It seems to 
me he is the proper person to demand this of,” he 
replied. ‘‘ How could I get such information ?” 

‘* You must answer that question,” pursued Mr. 
Bland. ‘‘I want you to tell me in whose owner- 
ship the mortgage belongs, and where the missing 
money went ; also where the proof can be found.” 

The lawyer spoke positively. If he hazarded 
mere suspicion the line between conjecture and 
knowledge was imperceptible to Cadmus Hauton, 
who certainly winced. 

**T should be charmed to give any information 
in my power, but no one can expect me to be cog- 
nizant of old Harvey’s trickery. 1 am sure——” 

‘*Cadmus, we have known each other for more 
than twenty years—have we not ?” asked Mr. 
Bland. 


* Begun in the March number. 
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‘‘By George, you are fonder of dates than I 
am! I never allow myself to recall anything hap- 
pening twenty years ago,” rejoined Marion’s 
father, exerting his most delightful suavity. 

‘Twenty years ago a 

‘‘I was not in Virginia,” interrupted Hauton, 
graciously. 

«‘True, but five years ago yon were on the bal- 
cony at Chandos Arms when Colonel Lawrence 
and John Harvey made their final settlement. I 
demand of you where the money went and where 
the missing papers are to be found. I have rea- 
son to know that you, and no other, can inform me 
of this; and I again remind you that I will com- 
pensate you liberally for that information,” added 
the lawyer. 

Hauton laughed, while he glanced keenly and 
warily into the other’s unreadable face. 

“Parbieu! you have been tracking me. Well, 
evnfound it! there’s nothing for me to conceal. 
Vii tell vou everything I know. Will you be in 
town some time ? There are a hundred attrac- 
tions — Lelli at the opera house—a maguificent 
voice.” 

Mr. Bland rather abruptly interrupted the effu- 
sive review of inducements. 

**T shall be here a few weeks on urgent busi- 
ness.” 

“‘T’ll talk over this business with you. Law- 
rence is a good fellow. Excuse me one moment 
until I obtain a ticket for my friend—the beast 
was so slow, | didn’t get it—and then you shall 
ask me what you please; anything, everything, 
all things.” ‘The captain laid his hand on his 
heart with a charming smile, and calling back, 
‘*Que moment, Bland !” passed into the ticket 
office. 

The lawyer watched the passengers absently. 
Now and then he glanced toward the crowd, in 
which Hauton’s jaunty cap was visible. A shrill 
warning whistle startled him. He sauntered’into 
the ticket office. The crowd had dispersed. 
Hauton was not there. The northern-bound 
train moved slowly away, and in one of the 
coaches he caught a glimpse of Cadmus Hauton’s 
jaunty cap and slightly gray curls. 

«A clever dodge,” muttered the lawyer; “ but 
it proves that there is something to reveal. I 
will find the slippery adventurer when I have 
need of him.” 








CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DELUSION OF NIGHT. 

CHANDOS MANOR wore a somewhat less de- 
serted aspect. ‘he great drawing rooms had 
been duly opened, but those same drawing rooms 
were forsaken by visitors. A fresh stock of ex- 


otics in the conservatory sent their subtle perfume 
through the luxurious apartments, but neither 
friend nor neighbor came to inhale their fra- 
grance. The county families held aloof with 
severe silence. The Chandos friends fell away 
in startling uniformity. Marion held court in 
her grand home without courtiers—the mistress 
of a great fortune, shorn of its honors. She had 
not married for this, and had no thought of en- 
during the defeat of her ambition. The tide of 
public opinion surged against her, but Marion 
was conscious only of hot resertment against 
Oscar for making an egregious blunder. 

**Of course I shall not stay here,” she said to 
Mrs. Melvern in default of other listeners. ‘‘ The 
miserable country neighborhood is of no impor- 
tance. Oscar was sach a fool to try and convict 
Lawrence of murder when he knew it was no 
murder! I never supposed Colonel Chandos was 
dead, but I had no reason to think otherwise. 
And then everybody is talking of your turning 
that girl adrift, aunt. A pretty pair of fools, you 
and Oscar !” 

*““ Well, well, Marion, I didn’t want them to 
find it out, and I don’t know how they did, for I 
told everybody how ungrateful she was, and how 
abusive to me; and you know how I cried to the 
Blantons that very day of the trial because she . 
wouldn’t stay—he! he!” giggled the old woman, 
with imbecile glee. ‘‘ You said I did it as well 
as if it was all so.” 

“* Nobody believed a word you said,” angrily re- 
torted Marion. “‘ Nobody ever did believe any- 
thing you said. Everybody could see through 
your flimsy schemes and pretenses.” 

Mrs. Melvern smoothed her dyed hair and 
smiled incredulously. - Her toilet evinced a newiy 
developed effort at smartness. She wore a large 
breastpin containing intertwined locks of sandy 
and dark hair. The dingy blue hood and stuff 
cloak occupied a chair conveniently within reach. 
A long end of the checkered handkerchief hung 
from her pockets. A cheap shawl in gray and 
black plaids supplanted the ancient cloak. Mrs. 
Melvern was en toilette for company. 

**You see, Marion, if nobody comes to see us 
we can save all the good things we have to give 
them to eat.” 

“Tut !” was the scornful reply. ‘I am not sc 
penurious as to want to save. I want an oppor- 
tunity to give them wines and grand dinners.” 

Before she could pour out more of her cha- 
grined disappointment the drawing-room door 
was thrown open ostentatiously. With a gracious 
smile the sole guest at Chandos Manor appeared. 
The guest was in festive costume. His diamond 
studs glittered between lace frills. The fit of his 
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coat was a triumph of tailoring. The waxing of 
his mustache and arrangement of his curls must 
have excited the envy of the most artistic barber. 
He expected to be irresistible. If the hostess 
failed of her ambition the guest perhaps achieved 
his, for the guest was Cadmus Hanton. He fa- 
voréd Marion with a critical survey, taking in the 
minute details of dress. 

‘¢ You do very well, my love. In fact, you may 
bea success in society with aid of a first-class 
French maid. Ah, my dear Mrs. Melvern, you 
look younger every day! Not even a gray hair. 
And I—ah, behold ! Time will not stand still.” 

Mrs. Melvern skipped airily up to him. 

“ My dear, dear captain, you are the handsom- 
est man I ever saw! Nota wrinkle; nothing on 
earth to show that you are a day over twenty. 
Why, you are dressed for company !” 

‘‘Only for the company of two such charming 
ladies,” gallantly responded the resistless Hauton, 
with a comprehensive bow. ‘‘Allow me to sit by 
you, my dear madam ?” he asked, drawing his seat 
nearer the elder lady. ‘I really think I’ll marry 
the old hag,” he added sotto voce to Marion. 
“« She is seventy-eight, and can’t live long.” 

Marion raised her eyes in swift surprise, drop- 
ping her crewels in utter dismay. However he 
might color it, Marion understood that her father 
conseived it to be a good idea to marry her aunt 
in order to retrieve his empty exchequer. She 
preferred to see him rich, but he should become so 
without loss to herself. His urbanity and flattery 
to Mrs. Melvern pointed to this. His return to 
the neighborhood unfolded itself in a double proj- 
ect. She supposed him a hanger-on of her good 
fortune. She found him an aspirant to a goodly 
share of it. Marion resumed her crewels. The 
black eyes brightened with a baleful glitter. The 
tightly compressed lips betrayed more of the 
spirit in which the daughter received the father’s 
aggressive move than Marion meant to reveal. 

‘“‘Oh, you mischievous fellow!” she became 
aware that her aunt was saying, in coquettish flip- 
pancy. ‘‘I don’t believe a word of it. But there 
was a day when I had plenty of admirers. I 
really don’t think I have changed much.” 

‘‘Changed ? Only for the better, much better. 
By Jove, I’d have known you anywhere! It’s 
strange they have allowed you to remain single !” 

The elderly dame looked at him sharply, with 
one thought uppermost in her mind. Love of 
self and vanity found a formidable rival in ava- 
rice. 

‘‘He is going to ask me for money,” she re- 
flected. 

- The dashing visitor became pathetically pen- 
sive. 
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‘So handsome and so rich!” he continued. 
*‘ With such a fortune you might still shine in 
qur set.” 

Mrs. Melvern laughed in great glee. 

“You foolish fellow, Cadmus! I used to be 
thought handsome. I believe I look very much 
as I always did. I am a bit older, but I’m still 
full of life. Everybody tells me I’m a fine woman 
yet.” 

** T say so, and I fancy myself a judge of beauty,” 
loftily responded the captain. 

“Oh, hush now, you absurd wretch! You'll 
be asking me to kiss you next! Ishouldn’t won- 
der if you would dare to kiss me, whether I let 
you or not, you impudent fellow, you!” And the 
lady tapped his arm comically. 

‘If I was not afraid of incurring your anger,” 
resumed Captain Hauton.—‘‘ The appalling old 
witch !” he muttered, under his waxed mustache. 

*<Tf it was anybody but you I’d box his ears; 
bat you’re too impudent, I declare! I believe 
you have a great mind to hug me! You good-for- 
nothing scamp, Ill scream for help! There now, 
the servants will find out what you’re after. Do 
behave !” 

A servant disturbed the coquettish dame in 
what apparently afforded her immense delight. 
The boy laid a post bag on the table before Mar- 
ion and withdrew. Unlocking it, she emptied 
therefrom a little heap of letters. 

‘‘Here are letters for you, father; several for 
aunt, which I will read ; and one from Osear for 
me. I must beg you to excuse me—I will retire. 
Will you be so good as to come to my dressing 
room to-night ? I wish to see you particularly.” 

Marion gathered up her letters and waited for 
his reply. 

‘Go ’long, child,” urged her aunt, gayly. “We 
don’t want you.” 

Cadmus Hauton smiled graciously. 

‘Nothing could give me more pleasure,” he 
assured his. daughter. 

Marion swept out of the room in ill-concealed 
disdain. The same baleful light blazed in her 
eyes. The bang of the door was ominous; the 
tap of the flying footsteps, resentful. Appar- 
ently they conveyed unpleasant meaning to her 
father. 

Captain Hauton tore open his envelopes one 
after another and tossed them aside in disgust. 

“They are not love letters, are they ?” de- 
manded Mrs. Melvern, reaching after one of the 
missives, and catching his hand instead. 

‘«‘ They are some of my wild oats gone to seed,” 
he returned, pensively, as he shook her detaining 
hand off. ‘* By Jove, you are a generous, noble- 
hearted woman !” 
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‘*Sister Metella always said so,” interpolated 
the old dame, interrupting a burst of ardor. ** You 
must read Sister Metella’s letters. They’ll tell yan 
all about the linen sheets.” 

“‘T’ll do it some rainy day—anything you de- 
sire. I want to make you happy. What can I 
do to please you ?” 

“Oh, you impudent fellow, you want to kiss 
me again—he ! he !” exclaimed Mrs. Melvern, ap- 
purently in great alarm. 

‘*Confound the woman, I can’t stand that!” 
ejaculated the ardent wooer to himself, disgust 
upon his well-preserved face. ‘I have a mind to 
confess some of my sins and tell the contents of 
those letters,” he resumed. ‘‘ Do you know what 
each of them contained ?” 

“‘T can’t divine—tell me, yon naughty fellow !” 
demanded the coquette of seventy-eight, an ex- 
pectant look rejuvenating her countenance. 

“* By Jove, they were duns !” 

‘‘Duns!” echoed Dorothy Melvern. ‘ Don’t 
mind them.” 

‘One thousand dollars would make me happy 
—let me have the money, and marry me after- 
ward !” he exclaimed, frankly. 

‘“‘Ha? What did you say, Cadmus? I’m a 
little deaf in this ear. ‘The wind blows so, I can’t 
hear !” screamed Mrs. Melvern. 

“‘IT say, lend me a thousand dollars to-night, 
and marry me to-morrow !” he shouted. 

“*Marry you to-morrow, Cadmus !” she echoed, 
in a mollified tone. ‘ Well, you see, I would 
really like to get away from Marion. She thinks 
me an old fool. I will show her I am not. I 
can’t marry you to-morrow. You see, I didn’t 
know you were in love with me. But as soon as 
the lawyer can draw up the contract [ll marry 
you, Cadmus,” consented the old woman, with a 
chuckle of delight. 

‘What contract ?” demanded Hauton, a shrewd 
look in his eyes. : 

“A contract to settle the money on me. I’m 
afraid you will spend it. We can live here. It 
is not the least dull. You can read all my letters. 
I have a hundred of Sister Metella’s and fifty of 
Sister Sarah’s. They tell all about my linen 
sheets. Then, I’ve got Harbaugh’s sermons and 
Major Melvern’s letters.” 

** Will you show your affection for me by help- 
ing me to-night with the loan of a thousand ? It’s 
a mere trifle, a bagatelle—but I am in trouble.” 

“‘ What did you say ?” demanded Dorothy Mel- 
vern. ‘‘Speak louder. I can’t hear a word you 
say. ‘If I had a dollar in the world I’d lend it to 
you ’"—is that what you said? Ha? I’m a deaf 
in the left ear. Make me understand.” 

“Tl go and see my daughter. You must be 
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tired—pardon my keeping you up,” he said, ris- 
ing and beating a somewhat hasty retreat. 

“T’ll have the contract drawn up, Cadmus,” 
she called. ‘* Marion thinks I’m an old fool.” 

‘** lIang it, you are not fool enough to give me 
that money !” he ejaculated to himself, as he as- 
cended the steps, quite as much in a rage as Mar- 
ion had been. ‘The despicable old creature !” 

Marion stood before an open traveling case 
when her father entered the dressing room. Evi- 
dently she was preparing for a journey. 

‘*My dear, you seem in some confusion. Do I 
intrude ?” he inquired, suavely. 

‘*Not at all. Oscar desires me to come im- 
mediately to New Orleans. I shall close Chandos 
Manor and leave it day after to-morrow,” she 
began. 

“Ah, then it falls out quite pleasantly that I 
must leave to-night !” he responded. 

Marion scanned his countenance suspiciously. 

“Father, I may as well be plain—one is always 
plain in business. This is business, not senti- 
ment, with me. If you propose any such absurd 
idea as that of marriage with imbecile Aunt Mel- 
vern permit me to say that I will not allow it. 
Her fortune is willed to me, and after all the 
trouble I have had with her whims I am_ not 
such a fool as to lose it.” 

“By Jove, Marion, those are strong words for 
a beautiful woman !” replied her father, with one 
of his most brilliant smiles. ‘ Permit me to in- 
quire if, while you are taking such care of your- 
self, you comprehend how I am to live ?” 

**Yes. Oscar may sometimes help you a little. 
You must trust to your wits, or marry some other 
fortune, and leave mine !” 

“You are not quite sure of Oscar, my love ?” 
he questioned, blandly deprecating in voice. 
**Quite right. He has refused my application 
for a small loan—rudely indeed ; but I waive the 
rudeness ; Oscar is unaccustomed to the courtesy 
of our class; it don’t matter. But failing Oscar, 
my love, what other plan do you suggest ?” 

**T suggested your wits just now, but I offer no 
other plan. You can take care of yourself. You 
have always succeeded in doing that. It is of no 
matter of interest to me how you do it.” 

Marion spoke sharply. Hauton listened in the 
mildest serenity. She was hard, angry and un- 
scrupulous. He concealed a rage quite as deep, 
but far more unscrupulous. 

**'Thank you, my love. It relieves my mind of 
a last anxiety to be assured that nothing can 
affect you that I do. When one fails at home 
one must rely upon outside revenues. Fortu- 
nately, I have outside revenues—it don’t inter- 
est you, as you say, to know how they are to be 
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derived. I shall remind you of that hereafter, 
when I have taken care of myself. Adieu, my 
love. We shall meet in New Orleans.” 

Cadmus Hauton kissed the tips of his fingers 
to his daughter effusively. He might have of- 
fered his suave politeness to the marble figures in 
the hall below, for all the impression it made. He 
went to his dressing room and rang for a servant. 

“«T shall leave at eleven for the station. Bring 
me around a trap of some kind,” he said. 

It wanted four minutes of eleven when he 
opened the hall door. The trap was not yet 
there. He had thrown the door back abruptly. 
It may have been anger, it may have been haste. 
The chandelier still filled the hall with a flood of 
light. It streamed out upon the face of a man. 
Clearly and distinctly it defined the face and 
form of aman on the graveled walk, directly in 
front of the hall door. The line of light illu- 
mined him. There was one swift, instantaneous 
glimpse, and he had vanished in the shrubbery. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Hauton, “‘I haven’t 
seen him for twenty years, but that is George 
Chandos !” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ELLE EST MORTE !” 


Mr. BLAND had tedious business detaining him 
in New Orleans longer than he deemed probable. 
The attractions of the Crescent City might have 
beguiled Cadmus Hauton into unlimited idling, 
but they waned, as time passed, for the quiet 
Virginia lawyer. The season was at its height, 
nevertheless Mr. Bland had neither part nor par- 
cel of the dazzling round. He only leaned out of 
the window, inhaling the fragrance of tropical 
flowers, listening to musical laughter rippling out 
in the balmy night. 

«*T’ll go for a stroll,” he said to himself, more 
in the mood for his own society than any other. 

Sauntering along the streets toward the water, 
a sense of strangeness crept over the lawyer which 
tempted him for a moment to halt at the opera 
house. The rich tones of the prima donna rang 
through the hearts of the audience. He wondered 
if it was Lelli, as the plaudits of the throng an- 
swered the choral notes. 

The lawyer would have passed on, when a car- 
riage grated against the curbing. He glanced at 
the fashionable occupants in careless curiosity, 
and recognized Marion. She was in exquisite 
toilet:and radiant spirits; and yet, despite the 
brilliant beauty, he seemed to discern the eager 
craving for adulation, the reckless coquetry luring 
on an admirer, not her husband. This beautiful 
woman was Marion. That fashionable man at 
her side was not Oscar. 


‘* Heartless as Cadmus himself !” Mr. Bland re- 
flected, walking on unrecognized. ° 

The great tenement houses and crowded quar- 
ters reminded him that he had walked far away 
from aristocratic regions. He paused and glanced 
about him. The locality was unfamiliar and novel. 
Liquid tones of half-sad, half-cheerful voices fell 
on his ear. The lawyer laughed a little at finding 
it impossible to understand how he came in this 
old street, and which way to return. A spacious 
antique house standing back in a courtyard 
teemed with a dull pleasant sort of vitality. He 
chose to ask the way at this door of what seemed 
once to have been a great mansion. What mag- 
net drew him thither was unconfessed; what 
strange interest invested the locality he never 
defined. A sleepy Indian sailor, dozing on the 
step, opened his eyes reluctantly. 

“Ugh!” he grunted. ‘Marie! Marie! Ah, 
sieur stranger, old Marie is tend la belle. The — 
petite girl is sick of a fever, and old Marie is 
mother to her, you see, sieur stranger. Ah, the 
little sweet may die !” 

Instantly the doorway had filled with tawny- 
faced women, noting the inquirer curiously. The 
speaker was a woman, wiry and dark, with sleeves 
rolled to the shoulder, baring arms yellowed and 
burned in the scorching sun, and toughened by 
hard, ceaseless toil. The mellow, eager tones 
dropped into compassionate pathos. 

She is not like us, sieur stranger, the chére 
enfant ; and ah, ciel! she is sick—elle est morte, 
they tell it us to-night. Old Marie have no heart 
to talk.” 

Mr. Bland looked at the tawny faces, soft and 
well-nigh beautiful with divine pity. Something 
of interest stirred in his breast for the sorrow of 
some tenant among the scores under roof in the 
great barracks. 

*“‘TIs anyone ill?” he asked. ‘Is she danger- 
ously ill, and have you had the physician ?” 

« Ah, sieur stranger, it is the little sweet, the 
lovely angel. Old Marie is not her own maman. 
She had her long ago at Pass Christian—a cast- 
away, you know, sieur stranger—pauvre enfant !” 

And the sigh of tender sympathy seemed to run 
around the circle in one soft echo. 

‘‘Has she no friends?” he inquired, touched 
by the naive grief, and catching the infectious 
spirit of compassion. 

*““Non, non! She had amis—ah, so many did 
lak her, but they fo’sook her, sieur stranger ; and 
old Marie have found her, cast away, ah, too late. 
Elle est morte, the doctor do say ; and old Marie 
be broken-hearted—she do look so long, and now 
the chére enfant do die. She is nut lak us, sieur 
stranger.” 
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The woman stopped, breathless. A low wail 
drifted out through the open windows. 

‘It is old Marie,” whispered the woman. ‘She 
have cried through all the day—toujours, tou- 
jours. Ah, sieur stranger, the little love be in 
my bed. I had only five, and I had rattah the 
beautiful enfant have dis place for her pretty 
head. Old Marie have hunted for such long 
years! She have not stay at Pass Christian be- 
cause her heart ache for the little angel. And 
now she do die! She is not of the canaille, lak 
us, sieur stranger. She be une grande dame.” 

‘Then what is she doing here, and how does 
it happen that she has been lost for so many 
years ?” 

Mr. Bland asked the question in almost a whis- 
per; the miserable wail, low and continuous, 
half-moat: and half-sob, sent an uncomfortable 
pang to his heart. 

‘“‘Ah, sieur stranger, everybody knows old 
Marie. She have hobbled through the town for 
yeahs, hunting for her petite enfant,” began the 
silvery treble, breaking again as the sobbing wail 
stole past them. ‘‘ Armina venez—she do tell iv 
to you. She lived at Pass Christian, when the 
pauvre enfant and sa mére washed asho’. She be 
English, sieur stranger, and old Marie have took 
the petite enfant. She love old Marie, but no 
lak the black old cabin and gauche ways of low- 
down folk. And, sieur stranger, a rich man take 
the little pickanin away for his own; and he 
have fo’sook her—the petite castaway. Old Marie 
find her down on the pier; the steamer have 
gone and lef’ the enfant. Ah, le bon Dieu may 
have a grande pity for old Marie and save the 
sweet angel |” 

The lawyer heeded the musical voice and gen- 
tle compassion of these tawny females in wonder. 
The house was old and crowded ; the women were 
‘‘low-down folk,” but their hearts throbbed with 
a wonderful tenderness for the woe in their 
midst. 

‘Some frail deluded creature betrayed and 
abandoned,” he reflected, touched by the universal 
grief, ‘and wandered home to die.” 

It might be as well to die now as ever, his calm 
philosophy argued. It might not fall to the lot 
of better people to die with such a halo of pathetic 
poesy about the dying pillow. 

‘¢Is there anything I can do to help the young 
girl ?” 

They had won a strange interest from the busi- 
nesslike man dealing only with faults and crimes, 
Virtues brought him no revenues. Professionally 
he ignored them with a half-skeptical admiration. 
Nevertheless the motley denizens of the old tene- 
ment house moved him to kindliness. 
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**Ah, non, non—she do die! Elle est morte, 
the doctor do say; and he have gone. It is le 
bon Dieu now. Venez, sieur stranger. Old Marie 
nevah sees any but her petite enfant. Venez and 
look on the deah angel. She is so beautiful and 
still, she can nevah see you, sieur stranger, not 
heah—ah, pas ici, bon monsieur. Venez.” 

The better and softer phase of humanity rose 
in the ascendant. The balmy night and dreamy 
starlight, the silvery treble and divine pity of 
these habitants of the antique mansion hushed 
the warning of worldly wisdom. He would see 
the fair fallen being. To these tender creatures 
she was still an angel. To Sue cold, practical 
world she must be ever a pariah. 

** Venez, bon monsieur—you will see the sweet 
and her maman. Ah, ma petite!” 

She turned to a door on the left and lifted the 
latch reverently. ‘The low monody still drifted 
out, like a dirge over the dead. The room was 
lofty and spacious. Legible traces of patrician 
occupancy remained, but the prestige had van- 
ished. Withered and weird was old Marie, moan- 
ing with heartbreak for her child. Bygone scenes 
peopled the great chamber. A shadowy past hung 
about it still. Fragments of artistic ornamenta- 
tion moldered and darkened by age; marvelous 
carvings mellowed and decayed under the dust 
of years. And the girl—this fallen angel—was to 
all intents dead. The lawyer paused on the 
threshold. He peered through the dingy, misty 
light to the couch, while Amina trimmed the 
flickering, broken lamp on the table. It shed an 
uncertain radiance upon masses of golden hair 
tossed heedlessly back in all the abandon of death. 
One hand lay stretched out on the patched cover- 
let. It was slender and delicate. It was the hand 
of a grande dame, as the pathetic Creole had told 
him; but ah me! it was motionless and deathly 
white. The light coxerlet defined a figure small 
and childish. 

It might have been a form of chiseled stone, for 
all the vitality it seemed to possess. Old Marie 
never raised her head or ceased to moan. The 
tears rolled down the yellow-brown cheeks of the 
two women standing at the bedside. Something 
horribly familiar smote the lawyer with a dread- 
ful alarm. One swift glance, and Mr. Bland 
crossed the great silent chamber and bent over to 
look into the fair face turned to the wall to die, 
as one of olden time under the royal purple. The 
dim light brightened feebly. He bent down, and 
recoiled with a cry of shocked amazement. The 
girl was dying, and she was—Flora Chandos ! 

*“*Good God!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why did you 
not tell me? Go instantly for a physician—in- 
stantly, I say !” 
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Old Marie only went on with her wailing. The 
women shook their heads. 

‘¢ He have said elle est morte,” both answered. 

‘“‘She is not dead. I tell you she must be 
saved !” he reiterated. 

His fingers rested a moment on the blue-veined 
wrist. Ile could distinguish a feeble beat of a 
failing pulse, showing that life had not quite 
passed away from George Chandos’s forsaken dar- 
ling. ‘he icy tip of the winged visitant might 
have touched Lawrence’s promised wife, but she 
was not yet gathered under the fatal pinion. If 
only they had time—if relief came not too late. 
He wrote a line on a blank leaf in his pocket- 
book. 

‘““Take this to Dr. Broissart,” he directed, in 
a tone so imperative that old Marie lifted her 
bleared, wet eyes. 

Amina clutched the fragment of paper eager/y. 

‘“‘T will go. Ah, sieur stranger, thass is not 
the poor folks’ doctor! He make the chére en- 
fant well.” 

‘he moments seemed to lag in torturing weari- 
ness and suspense. In all his existence the law- 
yer never remembered the racking dread and 
anxicty of that brief space of waiting, uncom- 
forted by knowing that Amina flew on her quest 
of medical aid. His fingers rested on tue white 
wrist, and the pulse still answered its’ ‘‘ay or 
nay ” to the question each loving watcher mutely 
asked. The rush of footsteps broke the painful 
stillness. 

‘“‘Ile do come!” almost shrieked Amina, run- 
ning into the chamber. 

Dr. Broissart hurried to the bedside. A few 
questions were impetuously answered ; prompt, 
vigorous measures taken with the manner of one 
who must do all in a time numbered by minutes. 
Old Marie gazed at him in an agony of conflict- 
ing hope. 

‘© Ah, it be no the poor folks’ doctor !” whis- 
pered the women. 

The consolation had a tenfold significance to 
them. 

‘‘He have not took his hat and say elle est 
morte,” reminded the tender Creole, in pitying 
effo:t to revivify old Marie’s crushed spirits. 

‘*'Tell me what chance there is ?” inquired Mr. 
Bland, in feverish anxiety. 

The famous physician possessed himself of his 
goid-headed cane and brushed a speck from his 
sleeve. 

‘‘There is just one chanee in five hundred,” he 
said, deliberately. ‘‘She has been exposed to 
violent cold. She has had no competent physi- 
cian.” 

‘‘She have been cast away in the snow,” inter- 
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posed old Marie, speaking for the first time. 
“*Ma petite enfant liave took her death away up 
in the horrible cold in the North. She was a 
castaway when I first took her, my pauvre pick- 
anin, and she have come back a castaway, and I 
have took her again. Ah, my beautiful baby !” 

Mr. Bland approached the bed, and stood look- 
ing down into the thin white face. Lawrence 
had gone in pursuit of her—a vain, fruitless 
search ; Chandos believed her safe and sheltered, 
and here she lay in the antique tenement house, 
and the ‘‘ poor folks’ doctor,” had said, ‘‘ Elle est 
morte.” 

«* You say she was a castaway at first ? 
was she cast away ?” he inquired. 

‘* She washed asho’ from a wreck at Pass Chiris- 
tian, the dead mother and the live child. Ah, 
Dieu! the storm blew a hurricane, and the ship 
went down. She be cast away—sa mére be dead 
—-ah, le bon Dieu, I hask pity !” 

The lawyer quitted the chamber in sheer rest- 
lessness, and sought the starlight in the deserted 
courtyard. ‘The great eyrie apartment oppressed 
him. ‘The carved dragon heads and moldered 
beanties, still striving to tell their sad story of 
past honor, seemed to grow spectral in the dim 
light of the crazy little lamp. He paced up and 
down in front of the wide double door. It had, per- 
haps, not beer. closed for a score of years. The 
Indian sailor dozed tranquilly on the step. Sil- 
very-voiced, tender-hearted women flitted about 
in noiseless waste of rest, certain that the morn- 
ing sun would usher in their round of toil—the 
morning sun which might yellow and blister their 
skins, but never harden their hearts. They hov- 
ered about the ghostly old chamber, watching the 
doctor and striving to catch some hope from his 
manner or expression. Dawn already glimmered 
in the east when Dr. Broissart came out in the 
misty, dewy air. 

**T3 there any hope ?” abruptly demanded Mr. 
Bland. 

‘There is faint hope,” briefly answered the 
physician. ‘‘ The case has been neglected by her 
medical man, and the illness was severe, probably, 
from the first. She must have strained her pow- 
ers in endeavoring to keep up after strength had 
failed. The old woman tells me she was wretch- 
edly ill when she found her on the pier. There 
is some mystery as to how she came there in 
search of a steamer to Mexico. It is fortunate 
she failed of finding one.” 

“When can I have her removed ?” inquired 
the lawyer, avoiding the physician’s evident curi- 
osity. 

«Ah, pardon me, she is in good hands! She 
must stay where she is for the present. I will 
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see her early in the day. And row, by your 
leave, I will say good morning.” 

The physician lifted his hat politely. The law- 
yer returned the salutation with equal courtesy. 
The one walked briskly away. ‘The other re-en- 
tered the house. No perceptible improvement 
evinced itself to his inexperienced eye. Old Marie 
was bending over the couch, scrutinizing the 





pale, unconscious face, and muttering to herself, 
while Amina and Rosine stood at the foot of the 
couch. Mr. Bland remembered that Rosine had 
said ‘‘ there were only five” in her bed. In the 
clearer light of breaking day he could perceive a 
tiny foot visible between the curtains. A moment 
after a faint, sleepy movement attracted the 
woman. She pushed the little foot out of sight 
hastily. 





“The bon monsieur knows we be poor, low- 
down folk,” she apologized. ‘The chére enfant 
be lak to die, and Amine and me have put the 
children on the flo’ undah the bed. Ah, non, 
they have not mind it! The beautiful angel will 
have be well, sieur stranger. Ah, le bon Dieu 
have a grande pity for old Marie and her cast- 


away |” 
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COUNTING STITCHES.— FROM THE PAINTING BY A. ECHTELER. 


That was what they termed her. She was only 
old Marie’s castaway to these simple-hearted 
people. Nobody knew she had been anything 
else. They pitied her misfortunes and loved her, 
but she remained only ‘old Marie’s castaway.” 
The fisherwoman of Pass Christian claimed her ; 
and, for aught anybody could tell, her claim had 
no precedence. At any rate, she held to it with 
unrelaxed tenacity. 
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The lawyer crossed the room just as old Marie 
smiled rapturousiy. Flora half opened her eyes, 
then closed them, and slept again. 

“My pickanin, my petite pickanin !” she whis- 
pered, in tremulous tones. 

The lawyer noted the changed countenance. 
She had fallen away to a shadow in the few weeks 
between his last interview and this. The long 
lashes cast shadows upon her thin cheek. She 
seemed too marvelously fragile and ill to come 
back to the buffets and pains of the world. Her 
beauty had lost for the nonce its healthful hues, 
but the spirituelle, utterly tranquil countenance 
gained a pathetic charm. The shining hair fell 
in waving Iuxuriance about the exquisite face. 

“Marie,” he asked, in a suppressed tone, 
“‘whose child is she ?” 

Old Marie started and glanced at him sharply. 

‘* Sieur stranger, my pickanin is a grande dame, 
if you lak to know. Ah, I would have told it 
long ago if—if the lady had not said they would 
took her away and nevah bring her back.” 

“‘Do you know whose ehild she is, Marie ?” he 
asked. 

‘Qh, oui, monsieur, I know whose child my 
pickanin is. I rattah have told it, but the little 
sweet Ah, sieur stranger, if you had no 
baby of your own you would not be hard on old 
Marie. I could no tell. When the rich man took 
her away I have one great terror that I die and 
see her no more, and nobody know who ma petite 
was. Then, bon monsieur, I walk to the hotel 
and hask for the rich monsieur. Ah, he be 
gone, and my little love be gone! And then I 
see the sister of the rich monsieur. She say not 
to tell who the pickanin be, because she nevah 
come back to me. I tell her, sieur stranger, but 
1 no tell the rich monsieur. Ah, I wanted my 
beautiful baby—my little castaway pickanin ; but 
I nevah see her until I find her on the pier, and 
she put her arms around my neck and say, 
‘Maman, I am a castaway again !’” 

** Do I understand that you informed the sister 
of this rich gentleman who the child was ?” asked 
the lawyer. 

‘*T tell her, sieur stranger; I show her the 
name on the gold clasps and clothes I have took 
from the child. Amina saw them on the petite 
enfant, and when the Gulf cast her on the sands 
she help take them off. I have them, sieur 
stranger, safe—safe for my blessed angel.” And 
old Marie bent down and touched the burnished 
hair with her lips in loving fondness. 

‘‘ What was the name of the rich gentleman ?” 
asked Mr. Bland, with a desire for information. 

‘*George Chandos, bon monsieur,” was the 
prompt reply. 
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«‘And what was the name of the lady to whom 
you communicated this information ?” he »ur- 
sued. 

““ Mme. Melvern, sieur strancer, a sister to the 
rich monsieur,” responded Marie. ‘‘ She say no 
tell the rich monsieur—my pickanin would nevah 
come back. Ah, I lak to know that my pickanin 
should come again—but I nevah see her.” 

‘*Where are the clasps with the name which 
you found on the child ?” persisted the lawyer. 

Old Marie hobbled nearer to him, and shook 
her skinny fist almost in his face. 

** Monsieur,” she.said, with derisive contempt, 
**do you think old Marie une fou? Non, non— 
when ma petite have been took from that bed she 
shall have her clasps and her name; but, sieur 
stranger, I tell it to her or the rich gentleman, 
not to no person else—non. I have tell it once 
to the wrong one. [I tell it right this time.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE SERPENT IN EDEN. 


THE gate of the rose garden clicked as it shut 
behind the gentleman entering Marion’s domain. 
The handsome mansion occupied by Oscar Har- 
vey gleamed with light. The spicy fragrance of 
roses filled the superb drawing rooms. The 
spume and wash of the fountain, breaking over 
the water lilies in the great marble basin, never 
ceased its rippling cadenzas. The poesy and 
beauty of the scene met an unappreciative gaze, 
for the gentleman entering the grounds was Cad- 
mus Hauton. The gentleman quitting this Eden 
of bloom was Oscar Harvey. 

“Eh, bien! is that you, Harvey ?” carelessly 
asked Hauton, stepping rather heavily aside. 

‘Yes; and you are just from Lelli, are you 
not ?” demanded Oscar. 

“ Well, yes,” yawned his father-in-law, with 
such a fashionably bored air that a keen envy 
stirred within Oscar’s parvenu soul. ‘‘ Charm- 
ing creature—temper indescribable ; but she is so 
confoundedly good to me that I am sometimes 
tempted to think of domestic life again. Where 
are you going? There’s Viola Vece—five or ten 
minutes will pass charmingly with her.” 

** Ah, yes; Viola is worthy of twice five min- 
utes,” answered Oscar, patronizingly. ‘I really 
wish I had brought her a trinket of some kind. 
It pleases the little thing. The women expect it 
of me. IT’ll send Wilkins for a bracelet to-mor- 
row. I wonder if she prefers pearls or dia- 
monds !” 

Hauton laughed with all the disdain a penni- 
less man feels for prudence in expenditure. 

“‘A man of your income could send her both,” 
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he said, in an insinuating tone. ‘‘I have a won- 
derful penchant for the ballet, you know ; but I 
can’t afford to be as generous as yourself.” 

An intense satisfaction beamed in Oscar’s face. 
The perversity of human nature was such that 
his ambition centred in a desire to be irresist- 
ible to the sex, who only voted him tame, and re- 
membered his reputed sixty thousand a year. 

‘*T think I will cultivate Viola. She shall have 
the bracelets to-morrow—diamonds. I don’t mind 
a thousand or two on such eyes as hers,” asserted 
Oscar, as the two walked toward the carriage 
waiting for the master. 

‘‘Bien! It’s a mere nothing to a man of fash- 
ion. I say, Harvey, I’m confoundedly hard up, 
as you know. I didn’t come into a fortune by 
my father’s death, you see; nor by any other 
means, fair or foul,” he added, significantly. 
“‘T’'ve had to do the best I could—live by my 
wits, in fact—and I want you to help me out.” 

Every vestige of satisfied vanity faded from 
the countenance fronting him. A hard, sullen 
look crept over it as Oscar listened. 

‘« It’s the old song,” he began, fretfully. ‘‘ You 
are always hard up. How do you know that I 
am not hard up, too? You seem to think I’m 
made of money. I want you to understand that 
when I married Marion I had no intention of sad- 
dling myself with your expenses.” 

Hauton took note of the dogged obstinacy and 
avoidance of his eye. A sneering smile curved 
his lips. ‘The one man looked a hypocrite ; the 
other, a knave. 

‘* Why didn’t your father leave you a fortune ?” 
went on Oscar. ‘‘ That’s just the difference be- 
tween us. Mine did leave me a fortune, and I 
mean to keep it.” 

‘No; that is not quite the difference between 
us,” replied Marion’s parent, yawning again. 
‘“‘My father was not steward of a rich man. 
My father never put a noose around his neck, nor 
anybody else’s money in his pocket—there, too, 
he differs from you, and your father also; and 
possibly you may not keep it—who knows ?” 

‘*T don’t understand you.” 

‘‘T can easily explain myself,” interrupted the 
other. ‘‘ But, once for all, I ask you for a loan. 
You have said that you would spend a thousand 
or two on Viola Vece. I ask you to loan me a 
thousand or two.” 

The elder man sharply watched the younger. 

Oscar gave a harsh, vicious laugh as he an- 
swered : 

‘Once for all, I refuse. You have asked me 
for money before this, haven’t you ?” 

‘‘T don’t remember—I really can’t doubt your 
word,” carelessly retorted Cadmus Hauton. 
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“Very well. I refused then, and I refuse now. 
I won’t be harassed by a well-dressed beggar— 
you are nothing better. You say you have lived 
by your wits—let your wits continue to support 
you.” 

*‘Ah, trés bien!. Thank you for reminding 
me; and allow me to return the favor by saying 
most emphatically that they will do it, and com- 
mit no penitentiary offense either,” Captain Hau- 
ton assured him. 

‘I don’t know what you mean.” Oscar avoided 
meeting his eye. A dim shade of uneasiness be- 
came perceptible. ‘*‘ You are always dropping 
hints. I don’t care for them. Nobody will believe 
you, and you have no grounds upon which to ex- 
tort money from me. I won’t be blackmailed by 
any trumpery story with no proofs to back it. We 
are leaders of fashion here. I give to the churches 
and charities. Ask the ministers and philan- 
thropists what they think of me. I neither drink 
nor frequent the gaming table. I am an ariato- 
crat here.” 

‘“‘And a hypocrite everywhere,” interposed 
Hauton, intense disgust in his tone. 

“*T am exclusive and fashionable, and nothing 
you can say will injure me, even if you desire 
to defame your daughter’s husband; so under- 
stand me—I won’t give you money now, or at any 
time. Good night.” 

*“*Good night ?” 

Cadmus Hauton lifted his hat in mocking 
courtesy. Oscar sprang into his carriage and 
drove away, leaving Hauton to walk back through 
the roses to the great lighted mansion. 

Mrs. Harvey was just descending to the draw- 
ing room. Her carriage waited at the entrance. 
Two or three of the best men in the best circles 
were already in the drawing room to attend the 
handsomest woman in society on her round of 
gayety. * 

Mrs. Harvey's eyes searched the group in tri- 
umphant pride. 

‘You here, father ?” she said, pausing in the 
hall. 

The evening only verged its commencement, 
but her voice savored of weariness and some dis- 
appointment. Every accent sharpened into an 
unmelodious dissatisfaction. 

‘* Behold me |” responded Hauton ; and he, too, 
dropped his mellow tones. 

Father and daughter had no desire to charm 
each other. 

‘¢ What do you want—just as lam going out ? 
We will be at the opera first; then at the Val- 
liantes’ bal masqué ; later, for twenty minutes, at 
La Pierre’s birthnight ball, and last at DeVaughn’s 
supper. Possibly I will meet you somewhere— 
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rot now.” 


She made an arresting gesture with 
her fan. 


“Not now. You fatigue me.” 

“This place answers my purpose,” he responded. 
“*T have warned you, Marion, that I was going to 
the dogs. I have been unsuccessful in every- 
thing, and I am out of money.” 

**Pray, how does that concern me ?” she in- 
quired, icily. 

“It may concern you—yes, it may,” was the 
angry retort. ‘I’ve held off as long as possible. 
You have gone mad, I think, to provoke me so 
recklessly. Do you think you can defy the world 
with even twice sixty thousand a year ?” 

“* Yes, I do.” 

The men in the drawing room would never 
have believed the harsh, biting tone was hers. 

‘* Have you no conscience or honor ?” 

Scornful, incredulous wonder came into her 
eyes. A brilliant color flashed into her cheek, 
not now innocent of rouge. 

*‘In polite society one has no conscience, and 
honor is for paupers with nothing else,” she re- 
torted, in angry mockery. 

“* Will you loan me some money ? I must have 
it,” he urged. 

“© No, I will not !” 

Marion swept past him to the drawing room, 
thence to her carriage, a vision of glittering dia- 
monds, costly laces, gleaming satin and false woo- 
ing smiles. 

Hauton gazed after her tranquilly enough un- 
til the carriage dashed out of sight. Then he 
leaned against the pillar of the arched vestibule 
and langhed in loud, sonorous peals. 

‘The selfish little Satan !” he muttered, quite 
audibly. ‘‘ But for that slip of Harvey’s I believe 
Hanton in petticoats would be the better man of 
the two. It’s good taste to arrange it amicably— 
but I’ll buy those roans to-morrow.” 

He buttoned the light overcoat over his even- 
ing costume, and switched at the roses merrily in 
passing out of the garden of flowers. He neither 
appeared at the opera nor the half-dozen other 
places on his tablets. Less than an hour there- 
after Cadmus Hauton walked into Mr. Bland’s 
private apartment at his hotel. 

‘* Positively, Bland,” he began, with that brill- 
iant smile of his, ‘‘ vou must excuse five minutes’ 
tardiness. I pride myself upon punctuality, 
which is a rare quality for a man of my social dis- 
position ; but you comprehend that to be success- 
ful among women one must adhere to certain 
minor principles. I establish my character by 
keeping an appointment to the minute; in con- 
sequence, they consider it sacrilege to doubt me 
in any particular. Women are not logical ; trifles 
ure everything to them. ‘They can’t be punctual 
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themselves ; at least that is my experience among 
the women.” And Huauton stroked his mustache 
with a white hand, whereon glowed a conspicu- 
ous cluster of diamonds. 

«Your experience on that subject is worth a 
mint,” remarked the lawyer, at a loss to under- 
stand what it had to do with this appointment. 

“*Ah, yes; but life is a disappointment when 
one has no ties.” 

The melodramatic air was becoming to Han- 
ton, but it tempted no question from the lawyer. 

‘*A short time since,” observed the other, 
**you honored me by an inquiry in reference to 
that beastly affair of old John Harvey.” 

**T believe I did,” warily answered the lawyer. 

‘*T have come here to-night to understand ex- 
actly what you wished to know, and what results 
you anticipate.” 

Hauton adjusted his eyeglass and gave the law- 
yer a shrewd glance. Under his delightful po- 
liteness Cadmus Hauton was well known in his 
own set as dexterous at a bargain. 

“‘T wish to know whether or not Colonel Law- 
rence paid that money to John Harvey and his 
son Oscar. Both were present. I wish to know 
where the paper with the receipt for the money 
already signed went to that night. 
want that paper if it exists. 
to do with rerults.” 

Hauton smiled in beautiful suavity. 

** But it may be a very expensive thing to dis- 
cover that paper. It involves large estates,” sug- 
gestively remarked Hauton. 

‘We are prepared for heavy expenses,” briefly 
responded the other. 

‘‘ Understand, Bland,” continued Hauton, with 
visible caution and craft, ‘‘I do not in the least 
know where this paper is. If I did, Heaven for- 
bid that I retained the knowledge from Law- 
rence! But I have a small clew, and if my ex- 
penses are paid I may be able to work it out. 
Lawrence is a favorite, and I would do much to 
serve him. le has been so deuced unlucky !” 

‘What do you call expenses ?” inquired Mr. 
Bland. 

** Well, my clew is small and expenses will be 
large ; but I will take the trouble for Lawrence— 
magnificent-looking fellow—egad, I will !” 

‘*Cadmus, I have known you for twenty years,” 
Mr. Bland commenced, deliberately, ‘‘under a 
variety of circumstances, not all bearing the day- 
light, and I have sufficient knowledge of you to 
perceive that you never came here to chaffer about 
a clew, nor for any especial affection for Lawrence 
—all that is not in your line. Now, what did 
you come for ?” 

‘To give you valuable information—/enez /” 


Moreover, I 
You have nothing 
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evasively replied Hauton, bent on not committing 
himself. 

“Then I repeat that I will give you ten thou- 
sand dollars for that information.” 

Hauton laughed his gay, bubbling laugh, as if 
the idea of ten thousand dollars was absurdly lu- 
dicrous. 

“My dear Bland, I would gladly procure the 
information for nothing if in my power. Oscar 
Harvey would double the sum, but my conscience 
will not allow me to aid him.” 

“Tush, Cadmus! have done with your con- 
seience. This is not the resurrection day, that 
you need exhume fossils. Give me the informa- 
tion and I will give you the ten thousand.” 

Mr. Bland paused. Hauton laughed again. 

““You don’t give me a show of humanity,” he 
began. “‘ My son-in-law would give half his in- 
come for that paper.” 

**True,” interrupted the lawyer, “he might if 
he were not a fool; but he isa fool, and afraid 
to part with his money. He married your daugh- 
ter to secure your silence ; and, upon the whole, 


‘judging by her reckless expenditure, he paid 


heavily for the bargain. He won’t pay more, 
Cadmus.” 
The confident assertion dashed the other’s as- 


igurance. He collected his nimble wits. 


“Tata, Bland. I have not said Oscar was 


: guilty.” 


“No, you have not, Cadmus ; but the truth is, 


‘3 have not just.turned my attention to this mat- 
‘ ter.” 


Hauton smoothed his mustache and settled his 


' point-lace scarf with dainty graee as he glanced 


up furtively. The face opposite made ne revela- 
tion. 
** By Jove, you may as well sny you have inves- 


‘tigated the matter. Bland, Vb be frank. Har- 


vey is confoundedly mean. He is such a hypocrite 


‘himself about appearances that he never dreams 


of my compromising Marion. But my danghter 
—ah, the ingratitude of children !—Marion is 
penurious with her sole parent.” 

‘‘Why not come to business ?’ reminded the 


‘lawyer. 


«You offer me——” 

‘*Ten thousand for the information,” inter- 
polated the legal man. 

‘*And for.the mortgage, canceled by a receipt 
for the money ?” 

The suavity of the eager countenance decreased. 
The crafty shrewdness in the watchful eyes in- 
creased. 

He waited breathlessly. 

**Ten thousand more for the missing paper,” 
returned the attorney. 





THE SILVER SHAFTS. 


‘IT may have to bribe largely to obtain it,” sug- 
gested the captain, in wary caution. 

“Do it out of the twenty thousand,” was the 
unmoved reply. 

‘* What security have I that the money will be 
paid ?” 

** My word, sir,” responded Mr. Bland. 

“True, your word is a bond ; but, Bland, you’ll 
allow me an extra thousand or so as a bribe to the 
parties ?” 

*‘ Nothing more, Cadmus.” 

Hauton rose and buttoned his coat decisively. 

“* Bland, I can’t think of it—positively cannot, 
unless you make it worth my while!” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Those are my terms—ten thousand for the 
information, ten for the missing paper,” reas- 
serted the lawyer. 

Cadmus Hauton cressed the room. He opened 
the door, hesitated and returned. 

“You are a Shylock,” he said, impatiently. 
“* But there is the paper. Make the best of it.” 

He tossed down a well-preserved folded sheet. 
Undoubted}y the document was a legal one, and 
equally plain was the man’s knowledge of its im- 
port. Mr. Bland unfolded it. 

“ This is the mortgage—I drew it myself—and 
it is canceled. Now give your information,” he 
said, in businesslike precision. 

** Yes,” added Marion’s unscrupulous father, 
**it is canceled. I saw Colonel Lawrence pay the 
money to the Harveys, They knew that, and 
remembered it. In the morning, when Colonel 
Lawrence was found dead, that document was on 
the table at his bedside, aleng with two or three 
letters ; one to yourself, another to his son, Law- 
rence Lawrence ; and others to friends, I suppose, 
announcing the pleasant news. Oscar Harvey 
gathered them up inte s peeket—that paper with 
the letters. I observed that he dropped them 
inte his coat pocket. I also noticed that, in ar- 
ranging the man’s effecta, he never restored the 
packet of papers. At that time both the Harveys 
were ignorant of my presence on the balcony the 
night during their final settlement with Colonel 
Lawrence. I ied them back to Gray- 
friars purposely, for I fathomed their design. Os- 
ear Harvey divested himself of his overcoat and 
flung it over a chair. Some one called him out. 
He was absent four minutes and a half. In that 
four minutes and a half I drew the mortgage 
from the packet of letters. Aware of the dan- 
ger of possessing that paper, he returned to the 
room, took ont the packet and deliberately burned 
it in my presence. The mortgage formally can- 
celed was safe in my pocket, a fact neither of 
thom guessed. I don’t hesitate to avow that I 














made good terms upon my knowledge. I ab- 
sented myself, I held my tongue, and I held my 
grand coup in reserve. I committed a blunder in 
doing se, but I repair the blunder to-night. With 
John Harvey’s connivance Oscar Harvey com- 
mitted the frand. If there is a penalty it falls 
justly upon Oscar, for the fraud was his. He 
had stolen the proof of payment. He has held 
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the Grayfriars estate for years, knowing that he 
defrauded Lawrence. He has trebled his prop- 
erty by investments of Lawrence’s money. The 
theft was his—the enjoyment of the wealth was 
his. Egad, I don’t in the least mind if he trips 
on that old diablerie! He has refused to cash my 
checks, and he is losing his money in foolish 
speculations, made to dazzle the public.” 


(To be continued.) 





TO MARY WASHINGTON. 


(Written after the Unveiling of the Monument at Fredericksburg, Va., May 13th, 1894-) 


By CHAPMAN ALDERSON. 


Morzer of our noble chieftain, 
We thy praise do gladly sing, 
In this land, where love and freedom 
Crown and bless each living thing ; 
For it was thy hand that guided 
Our great chief who led us free; 
Thy pure love that formed the manhood 
Which e’er owned its debt to thee. 


We will ever hold thy memory 
Sacred from the touch of time, 

As a dream, a holy vision, 
All of earth, yet so sublime! 

We would crown thy name with garlands, 
“Such as holy angels wear, 

Like to those thy radiant forehead, 
Joyful now, doth ever bear. 


We would not disturb thy slumbers, 
“Dust to dust” hath been fulfilled ; 
We would call thy sainted spirit, 
By its contact to be thrilled 
With a sense of heavenly joy, 
By its presence made more pure ; 
So that we would gather courage, 
In our duty to endure. 


Blessed are our noble mothers, 
They to us are ever true, 
And if we will read their actions, 
Love se great seems ever new. 
Sleep on, mother of our hero, 
In thy lowly, honored bed, 
Thou art numbered ’mid our holy, 
Though to earth thy form is deud. 


Though we ne’er can need an emblem 
To our lips to call thy praise, 

’T was our noble-hearted women 
This memorial did raise ; 

And the homes that worship mother 
As their nearest, dearest tie, 

Ne’er will sink or be dishonored, 
Proudly they will live or die. 


But this stone throughout the ages 
Will reveal our nation’s pride, 
Spur our young to greater effort, 
Give us strength te stem the tide 
Of what troubles here may meet us; 
Knowing that, when all is done, 
We will find a rest in heaven, 
Though our race was hard to run. 


MARGUERITES. 
( Villanelle.) 


By Exnest Dowson. 


“A LIrrim, passionately—not at all!” 
She casts the snowy petals on the air; 
And what care we how many petals fall ? 


Nay, wherefore seek thé seasons to forestall ? 
It is but playing, and she will not care: 
A little, passionately—not at all! 


She would not answer usiif we should call 
Across the years; her visions are too fair: 
And what care we how many petals fall? 


She knows us not, nor recks if she inthrall 
With voice, and cyes, and fashion of her hair, 
A little, passionately—not at all! 





Knee deep she goes in meadow grasses tall, 
Kissed by the daisies, that her fingers tear ; 
4nd what care we how many petals fall ? 


We pass and go; but"she shall not recall 

» What men we were;nor:all she made us bear. 
“& little, passionately—not at all!” 

And what care we how many petals fall ? 
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By M. J. JorpAN, B.A. 


In the year 1792 the French Revolution had 
sped three years of its onward course. ‘The ar- 
dent desire for liberty which had animated the 
Assembly in its first struggles against the privi- 
leged classes, and which had united it by the 
famous oath of the ‘Jeu de Paume,” still lived 
revered by the classes whose enthusiasm was 
based on philosophy and philanthropy, was still 
proclaimed by the great leaders of the people, 
and was yet little understood by the masses who 
clamored around Versailles on the 5th and 6th of 
October, 1789. A great change had, however, 
been effected in the views of all the public men 
of 1792 as to the most speedy if not the best 
means of arriving at the ideal of the Revolution, 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity”; for, while 
in the first three years of the Revolution the scenes 
of violence which had accompanied the death of 
Delaunay and of poor Frangois the baker were 
viewed with distrust, now the popular leaders act- 
ually encouraged the armed rabble to overturn 
laws which had received the solemn sanction of 
the nation. It was when the heads of the clubs, 
the leaders of the Assembly, the Mayor of Paris, 
put arms into the hands of the city mob, directed 
its action and connived at its excesses that the 
Reign of Terror really began. It was the ‘‘ Ter- 
ror” which directed the march on the Tuileries 
on the 20th June, 1792; it is to the “‘ Terror” 
the murder of the Swiss Guards and of 400 citi- 
zens on the 10th August is to be attributed ; the 
‘‘Terror” is responsible for the awful massacres 
of September, for the death of the unfortunate 
King and Queen, for the brutality with which 
the young Dauphin was treated, for depriving 
the nation by the hands of the executioner of the 
eloquent Vergniand and his companions in the 
Assembly, for sending the youngest and loveliest 
men and women of France to the guillotine, for 
corrupting and debasing the people and prepar- 
ing the way for a dictator, who was not to be 
Robespierre, but Napoleon. 


It was characteristic of the times that consist- 
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ency as a factor in 
little considered. 


the political or social life was 
The country which had wit- 
nessed the abasement and flight of the powerful 
nobles, which had seen the descendant of the 
Grand Monarque led back a prisoner to the pal- 
ace where he had so long ruled, which saw the 
Capucin forsake the hood for the red bonnet of 
democracy, and the cloistered Sister of to-day be- 
come the matron of to-morrow, expressed no sur- 
prise when the King’s ministers threatened the 
King for exercising a right of veto which the 
Constitution had conferred upon him. The King 
refused to sign a decree providing for a camp of 
20,000 men outside Paris, and expelling all 
priests who did not swear fidelity to the Consti- 
tution. 

‘lo the letter and expostulations of Roland the 
King’s unvarying answer was that he exercised 
merely the rights which were bestowed upon him 
by the people. ‘The ministers surrendered their 
portfolios. A new ministry was called together, 
which found itself unable to face the opposition 
which the King’s veto had excited; and in the 
meantime a movement was started which threat- 
ened the lives of the King and Queen, and which 
struck a blow at French royalty from the effects 
of which it was destined never to recover. It was 
on the 19th of June that the chiefs of this move- 
ment assemb!): t Charenton, on the southwest- 
erly side of }'svis, to arrange the plan of attack on 
the Tuileries. Danton was there to indicate the 
purpose; Santerre spoke for the means, Marat 
the fiendish energy and Camille Desmoulins the 
childlike gayety of the morrow’s insurrection. 
There was no difficulty in arranging the details of 
the plan. The Place de la Bastille, the Aventine 
Mountain of the inhabitants of the Faubourgs on 
each bank of the river, furnished a convenient 
meeting place for the insurrectionary army. On 
the morning of the 20th the narrow streets open- 
ing out on the great square where once stood the 
famous Bastille, the symbol of feudalism and of 
oppression to all who shared in the principles 
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of the Revolution, were crowded with dense 
masses of- people hurrying to the rendezvous 
which their chiefs had designated. As the hours 
wore on this huge concourse formed itself into 
marching order, and when it filed into the Rue 
St. Antoine, on the stroke of eleven, some idea 
might be formed of its numbers, its strength and 
the elements of which it was composed. Twenty 
thousand men, women and children, taken from 
the many classes which lie between the bourgeois 
and the rodewr, had assembled at the call of their 
leaders, showing by their arms, their dress and 
appearance the various grades of society from 
which they were recruited. Apart from the bay- 
onets and muskets with which the battalions who 
marched under Santerre were provided, there was 
no attempt at regular military equipment in the 
squalid crowd who had commenced their march 
to the tune of the Carmagnole. ‘‘ Pikes, lances, 
spits, knives, cutlasses, carpenters’ axes, masous’ 
hammers, shoemakers’ knives, paviers’ levers, saws, 
wedges, mattocks, crowbars,” were carried and 
displayed by the excited mob, as well for purposes 
of defense as symbols of militant patriotism. The 
gaudy splendor of the hordes of fallen women, the 
squalid rags of the miserable tenants of the Fau- 
bourg garrets, the sleek faces and ‘‘ embonpoint ” 
of Santerre and of his band of brewerymen, the 
pale faces and hollow eyes of the ragged crowds, 
the youth and beauty of Théroigne de Méricourt, 
and the brazen looks of the women who followed 
her, would have called forth pity or laughter if a 
desire for vengeance had not been so plainly im- 
printed on the faces of those who had come to- 
gether for the purpose ‘‘ of putting an end to the 
chateau.” 

The leaders of the crowds had at length reached 
the Salle de Manége, or riding school, in which 
the Legislative Assembly was then sitting. A 
petition was read pointing out the necessity of 
forming a camp outside the walls of the city, of 
expelling the nonjuring priests, and of recalling 
the ministers, notwithstanding the veto of the 
King. And then began the defile of the armed 
mob before the Assembly, which would have been 
so ludicrous were its meaning not so terrible ; for 
the bands of butchers who carried calves’ hearts 
on the ends of their pikes seem to have met only a 
half-hearted rejoinder from the Deputies whose 
hall they were profaning. But this display of en- 
thusiasm before the Deputies of the nation left 
the work of the day only half finished. To 
achieve the object for which the sans-culottic 
army was put in motion Louis XVI. himself 
should learn from the lips of patriots the true 
necessities of the State, and for this purpose the 
Tuileries should be invaded. 





CLOSING SCENES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The visitor to Paris to-day who stands with his 
back to the Luxor Obelisk in the Place de la Con- 
corde and looks down through the avenues of 
chestnut trees across the Tuileries Gardens to the 
triumphal arch of the Place du Carrousel will 
scarcely recognize in the parallel lines of build- 
ings on the right and left of the paved courtyard 
the theatre of the many scenes which are indel- 
ibly written in the history of France. In the gar- 
deus the terrace alone which skirts the Seine 
marks the ground where Louis XVI., in those 
days when neither prisoner nor king, loved to 
find recreation and peace. The “Pont Tour- 
nant,” a kind of drawbridge turning over a deep 
fosse, which was the means of entry from the Place 
de la Concorde, has been supplanted. That part 
of the palace forming the front of the quadrangle 
toward the Champs Elysées was destroyed in the 
latest ebullition of ultra-democratic principles 
during the Commune in 1871. But in 1792 the 
Palace of the Tuileries was a complete quadrangle, 
inclosing four courtyards known as the ‘‘ Cour des 
Princes,” the “‘Cour Royale,” the “Cour des 
Suisses ” and the ‘‘ Cour de Marsam,” correspond- 
ing roughly with the main division of the build- 
ings, and running respectively parallel with the 
river and the present Rue de Rivoli. That part 
of the palace which lay nearest the Seine and the 
Pont Royal was called the ‘‘ Pavillon de Flore,” 
and oa the side of the Place du Carrousel opened 
on the ‘‘Cour des Princes.” The centre of the 
chateau, looking on the gardens, was known as 
the ‘‘ Pavillon de ’Horloge,” and opened on the 
rear on the ‘“‘Cour Royale,” while the ‘ Pavillon 
de Marsam,” which would be that part of the 
building nearest to what is now the Rue des Pyra- 
mides, was entered from the Place du Carrousel 
through the ‘‘ Cour des Suisses ” and bounded also 
the ‘Cour de Marsam.” The entry to the palace 
from the gardens was through the grand staircase 
of the centre building, or “‘ Pavillon de l’Horloge,” 
leading on the left to the chapel, Salle des Ma- 
chines, in which the Convention subsequently sat, 
and to what was afterward known as the Salle de 
Liberté, to be rendered famous by the sittings of 
the Comité de Sureté Générale.” This, however, 
was not the part of the palace which occupied the 
attention of the mob on June 20th, for they had 
known that the King’s apartments were on the 
right of the grand staircase. Meeting with little 
resistance, they rushed up the stairs into the Salle 
des Cent Suisses, across the Salle des Gardes, 
where they first met the King, and carried him in 
their headlong fury into the Salle de l’Gil-de 
Beuf. The confusion which reigned on all sides, 
the hacking of hatchets and clubs on the orna- 
ments on the walls and staircase, the breaking of 
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glass, the scramble for booty, the shouts of 
‘** Down with the veto! Thecamp of Paris! Give 
us back our patriotic ministers! Where is the 
Austrian ?” echoed by a thousand voices from 
within and without the building, might have 
shaken the nerves of one whose reputation for 
courage was more respected than that of Louis 
XVI. But the King said to the few men who had 
formed a bodyguard for him against the pikes of 
the rabble: ‘‘ Put up your swords; this crowd is 
more excited than guilty.” The scenes which fol- 
lowed are familiar to everyone who has taken any 
interest in the history of the French Revolution. 
The resolute courage of the King when threat- 
ened with a hundred pikes and the angry shouts 
of the mob, the calm resignation of the Queen, 
the precocious sorrow of the young princess and 
the childish innocence of the Dauphin disarmed 
the most fanatical opponents of royalty. San- 
terre reflected the sentiments of his followers 
when he shouted to one of his subordinates to re- 
move the “bonnet rouge” from the head of the 
Dauphin. ‘ Don’t you see,” said he, “ he is half 
stifled ?? Guadet, the stern opponent of royalty, 
was no less impressed when, a few evenings after- 
ward, on a visit to the Tuileries, he saw the 
young prince sleeping calmly, and stooped and 
kissed him. 

The march on the Tuileries, then, on the 20th 
June, was a failure from the standpoint of the 
political chiefs who had prepared it. But the 
Revolution should be pushed forward at all haz- 
ards. Patriots from the south, the Marseillais, 
should come to Paris to fan the waning patriot- 
ism of their countrymen of the north. 

On the 29th July, Danton, Santerre, Barba- 
roux, Bourdon de l’Oise, Camille Desmoulins and 
other popular leaders met at Charenton, where 
the Marseillais had already arrived, and arranged 
plans for the peaceful dethroning of the King. 
It was midnight when the chiefs met at a lonely 
house on the outskirts of the village, whither 
they had come by different routes, A terrible 
thunderstorm at this moment burst over Paris 
and its suburbs. An awful gale swept over the 
city, tearing up in its course crops and trees, 
hurling before it houses and church steeples. 
Torrents of rain fell, swelling the water courses 
on the streets like mountain rivers. For eight 
consecutive hours peals of thunder alternated 
with flashes of lightning which showed the awful 
havoc the storm was making. It was in this war 
of the elements that the conspirators swore to 
dethrone the French’ King, and outlined the 
mexns by which their purpose was to be accom- 
plished. On the 10th August (the 30th July was 
the day originally fixed) the usual army from 
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the workshops and garrets of the Faubourgs was 
to be put in motion. The neutrality or co-opera- 
tion of the National Guard and of the gendarmes 
was assured. ‘Trains of artillery were placed by 
Pétion, the Mayor of Paris, in such weak posi- 
tions as might be easily carried by the popular 
army. Meeting with no resistance from the 
troops in the Tuileries, the King was to be be- 
sieged in his palace until the Assembly conformed 
to the wishes of the people. Everything suc- 
ceeded on the appointed day but the peaceful 
arrangements made to carry out the allotted pro- 
gramme. The Marseillais proved that Danton 
had rightly estimated the object of their visit. 
‘They are not,” said Danton, “‘come to Paris 
to look for prunes.” ‘The soldiers of the Swiss 
Guard were ruthlessly massacred. The King was 
made a prisoner, and at one o’clock at night con- 
ducted to a lodging on the top story of the Con- 
vent of the Feuillants. A few days afterward 
the King and Queen, their two children, and 
Mme. Elizabeth, the King’s sister, were impris- 
oned in the Temple. 

The fall of royalty seemed to insure the suc- 
cess of the Revolution, but at this moment a 
more formidable danger threatened patriotic 
France. No less a danger showed itself on the 
eastern frontier than that of a hostile army 
marching on Paris to avenge insulted monarchy, 
** Verdun had fallen.” The King of Prussia was 
marching on Chalons. One question was much 
discussed in the clubs and at the Assembly. Was 
the Revolution a philosophical speculation of 
little importance to the nation, or was it a mat- 
ter of practical politics which had already cost 
the French people some of its best blood, and for 
which Frenchmen were therefore ready to fight 
and die? ‘‘ Vivre libre, ou mourir” had been a 
password of the patriots in the early days of the 
Revolution. If it meant anything, Revolutionary 
France would now asseft itself against the allied 
aristocrats with the King of Prussia at their 
head. 

At this juncture one man was pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by his influence over. the people of 
Paris. He was George Jacques Danton. Born 
at Arcis-sur-Aube, his parents, though in humble 
circumstances, did not neglect giving him such 
an education as fitted him to become a member 
of the bar of Paris. His gigantic figure, power- 
ful voice, ugly face, violent declamation, forgiv- 
ing disposition and abandoned habits soon made 
him a favorite in the clubs. If not respected he 
was feared in the Assembly. In the Corderlier 
Club where he was president, in the Jacobin 
Club where he was a persona grata, in the public 
squares where the work of enrolling voluntcers 
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CLOSING SCENES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE OPERA HOUSE, BOULEVARD 8T. MARTIN, IN 1793.— FROM A CONTEMPORARY PRINT. 


was carried on, from the tribune of the Assembly, 
his stentorian voice was heard exciting the na- 
tion to vengeance on the invaders. ‘‘'To conquer 
our enemies, to drive them back from the front- 
iers, What we need is audacity, again audacity, 
and always audacity,” was the manner in which 


GARDENS OF THE PALAIS KOYAL, AT THE EPOCH OF THE REVOLUTION, 
FROM THE CONTEMPORARY DRAWING BY DEBUCOURT. 


Danton expressed what ought to be the deter- 
mination of the French nation against the enemy 
who was threatening it. To make this deter- 
mination unalterable, to erect an impassable bar- 
rier between the democracy and its former rulers, 
a scene of carnage was planned and carried out 
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which has no counterpart in the history of the 
civilized world. A plot was concocted to murder 
in cold blood the prisoners in the different pris- 
ons of France. The scheme was referred to the 
sections for approval. Every scheme of violence 
which disgraces the history of this period was 
hatched in the meeting houses of the sections of 
Paris. 

Before 1789 the city was divided into twenty- 
one quarters. By a decree of the King, April 
23d, 1789, a redivision of it was made into sixty 
districts. The Constituent Assembly, by a vote 
of the 27th June, 1790, apportioned the city into 
forty-eight sections. Each section returned three 
members to represent its interests at the Maison 
Commune. The Council General of the Com- 
mune, or the Commune, as it is called, was com- 
posed of one hundred and forty-four members. 
The Municipal Council, composed of forty-eight 
members, also selected by the sections, was the 
exeeutive of the Council General. A small com- 
mittee was formed from the members of the 
Council General which was called the Committee 
of Surveillance. The Commune gradually usurped 


the power of the Legislative body; or in other” 


words the rabble of Paris ruled France. 

On the 26th of August the news of the capture 
of Longwy by the Prussians reached Paris. Dan- 
ton immediately proposed in the Assembly that 
the barriers should be closed, and that domiciliary 
visits should be authorized. ‘There was no oppo- 
sition to this proposal. He then went to the 
Commune to conclude the police arrangements 
his coup d’état rendered necessary. 

All kinds of vehicles were prevented from mov- 
ing along the streets from four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Persons were warned to be indoors at 
six. Commissioners were appointed, accompa- 
nied by armed attendants, to enter the houses of 
citizens in the name of the law. All who were 
absent from their own homes were arrested as 
suspects. The denunciation of an enemy, a spy 
or neighbor was sufficient to bring the most up- 
right citizen within the purview of this most 
drastic law. The next morning the sections, the 
mairies, prisons, convents and churches were 
crowded with the unfortunate suspects of the pre- 
vious night’s requisition. Many were set at liberty 
on @ summary interrogation. The rest were 
lodged in the prisons of the city. 

On the morning of August 28th two members 
of the Commune awoke the gravedigger of St. 
Jacques du Haut Pas. They ordered him to fol- 
low them to the Tomb Isoire, through which the 
millions of bones recently exhumed from the old 
churchyard of the Innocents had been flung into 
the Catacombs. Here they ordered him to make 
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an opening about six feet wide, an aperture large 
enough to admit the victims of the massacres. 
All was now in readiness for this wholdsale im- 
molation. On Sunday, the 2d of September, at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, the cannon 
boomed out a warning that the bloody work was 
to be begun. Five or six carriages conveying 
prisoners started from the Héte) do Ville across 
the Pont Neuf to the Abbaye (which to-day may 
be seen on the Boulevard St. Germain), just as 
the signal gun had for the third time made itself 
heard. At the Carrefour Bussy, where a crowd 
was collected for the purpose of enrollment in the 
lists of volunteers, a ruffian mounted the step of 
one carriage, plunging his sabre into the wood- 
work, and calling the attention of his fellows to 
the prisoners, who were nearly all priests. One 
of the occupants of the carriage used his cane in 
self-defense, when a sabre thrust from the Jaco- 
bin on the step put an end to his life. Then 
striking at the prisoners one after the other, the 
assassin soon dragged out four corpses on the 
pavement. A long line of blood marked the route 
of this funeral cortége to the doors of the Abbaye. 
Four of the prisoners rushed from the carriages 
into the meeting room of the section of the quar- 
ter, which was then in session, and had the good 
fortune to be saved by its president. But the 
escepe of these four prisoners seemed only to whet 
the fury of the murderers. Maillard, one of the 
heroes of the Bastille, a noticeable figure on the 
20th of June and the 10th of August, had formed 
a kind of revolutionary court in the porter’s 
room in the entrance to the Abbaye. The pris- 
oners first brought before this improvised tribunal 
were the Swiss soldiers who escaped the massacres 
of August 10th. They were condemned en masse ; 
and then the fierce yells of the crowd, almost mad 
from the mixture of brandyand gunpowder they 
gulped down to stimulate their bloody zeal, dem- 
onstrated that no mercy was to be expected. 
Pikes, sabres and daggers, pistol shots and the 
butt ends of muskets did their fell work with no 
uncertainty. Night fell, and the butchers stood 
ankle deep in human gore. By the glaring light 
of the torches, the moans of the dying, the fierce 
struggle of some enraged prisoner with his mur- 
derer, the heaps of dead, the blood-stained arms 
of the wretches who were drunk with the blood 
of their victims, the courtyard of the Abbaye pre- 
sented a very pandemonium. At daybreak the 
court announced a recess. President Maillard 
and his executioners slept soundly for some hours, 
and then preparations were made for a resump- 
tion of this hecatomb. Straw was shaken on the 
ground to prevent the actors in this awful drama 
from slipping. Women came with breakfast to 
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their husbands, as if they were engaged in the 
routine of everyday life. Assassination had be- 
come a trade in France. 

The gory scenes witnessed at La Force, the Lux- 
embourg, the Chatelet and at the other prisons 
were merely a repetition of the awful tragedy 
enacted at the Abbaye. But at the Conciergerie 
the barbarians surpassed themselves in cruelty. 
Here a woman’s hand assisted in the work of as- 
sassination, and a woman’s voice cheered on the 
fiends in their inhuman efforts. This woman was 
Théroigne de Méricourt, called ‘‘ La Belle Lie- 
geoise.” She was a young woman of striking 
beauty who had been led from the paths of virtue 
by a young nobleman in the town of Liege, where 
her parents lived. Driven by shame to hide her- 
self in a foreign country, she lived in England 
for awhile, and when the Revolution proclaimed 
death to the aristocrats she flew to Paris to 
avenge against a class the crime of one of their 
number. Clad in a blood-red costume, a sabre at 
her side and two pistols in her girdle, sometimes 
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surpassed, She was tied to a stake. Her feet, kept 
apart, were nailed to the ground. They cut off 
her breasts with their swords, thrust their pikes, 
which were reddened for the purpose, into her 
flesh, she being quite naked, and then burned her 
with bundles of lighted straw. 

Over one thousand persons perished during 
these five days of continuous slaughter. Their 
bodies were thrown into the Catacombs. The 
assassins were paid by the Commune, and gave re- 
ceipts. 

Notwithstanding the horror which this whole- 
sale shedding of human blood must have occa- 
sioned, we find society in Paris in the month of 
October engaged in giving its usual receptions. 
Dumouriez was the “‘lion” of the hour. The vic- 
tor of Valmy at the age of fifty-six had saved 
the French Republic. About the 15th and 16th 
of October Mme. Talma, the popular actrice of 
the day, gave a reception in her house in his 
honor. 

All the talent, wit and beauty of Paris were 
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on horseback, her hair disheveled to the wind, 
she seemed the Medusa of the Revolution. The 
incarnation of womanhood violated by a member 
of a detested class, the women of the Faubourgs 
saw in her misfortunes the sins of the French no- 
bility. Actuated at first by a desire for vengeance 


on the nobility, she lost her humanity in the wild 
| 


scenes of blood in which she gloried. 


A poor girl known as La Belle Houquetidre 


happened to be in the Conciergerie at the time of 
the massacres. Her offense was that of having 
wounded her lover, a subaltern officer, in a fit of 
jealousy. But the assassins of September in their 
blind thirst for blood knew no distinctions of 
crime. This girl, of uncommon beauty, on the 
decision of one of her own sex, Théroigne de 
Méricourt,* was subjected to cruelties which the 
refined torturers of Nero’s court could not have 


* The life of this woman reads like a romance. Having 
met at Paris the young man who caused her downfall, 
she had him put to death. During the Revolution she 
was one day attacked, stripped naked, and horsewhipped by 
four women. She became mad from the effects of it, and 
died after twenty years of the most awful agony in the 
Salpétriére. 


united at this sourée. The bloody massacres of a 
few weeks ago, the dangers of the day, were for- 
‘gotten in the brilliant conversations of Marie Jo- 
seph Chenier and Dugazan, of the savané Millin 
and the Orientalist; Langlois, of La Harpe and 
Chamford, of Ducis and Degouvé. Such was and 


-always will be the social instincts of Frenchmen— 


to drown the sorrows pf the past, present and fut- 
ure in the light amusements of the salon or the- 
atre. It was not, then, to be expected that Pari- 
sians would forego the pleasures of the opera in 
the midst of the anxieties in which the nation 
was plunged in October, 17927 The talent of 
Gardel, who had improvised the ballet of ‘‘ Télé- 
maque and Psyché,” was now directed in construct- 
ing a theatrical effect which would appeal to the 
patriotism, good taste, enthusiasm and love of 
amusement of enlightened Frenchmen. On the 
2d of October the ‘‘ Offrande a la Liberté” was 
brought out at the old Opera House in the Boule- 
vard St. Martin, where the actors of the Royal 
Academy of Music had been playing since the 
house in the Palais Royal had been burned on 
January 26th, 1770. The-play is the hymn of the 
Marseillais put in action. In the opening scene 
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i STORMING OF THE BASTILLE, JULY 141TH, 1789.— FROM A CONTEMPORARY PRINT, AFTER PRIEUR. 

Be Mlle. Maillard, representing Liberty, was seated ble through the mists of this foggy morning. A 
By on the top of a mountain. At the sound ofatrum- group of four men stood at a distance examining 

oe pet men, women and children, bearing arms, the progress of the work. Amongst them was one 
ig rushed on the scene, proclaiming by their actions between fifty and fifty-five years, above the me- 
is ° ° ° ge ° ‘ ° ° at e 

fi their readiness to lay down their lives in the cause dinm height, with bright, open face and a gentle 
i . . . . . ° 

of liberty. All the popular players of the day smile on his lips. This was Charles Louis San- 
} lent their talents to the perfection of the piece. son, the public executioner, born February 15th, 


Miles. Saunier Roze, Bigottini, Chamelroi, Mme. 
Perignon, and she whom Noverre called ‘the 
Venus de Medicis of the ballet,” Mme. Gardel, 
it had each réles assigned to them in the ‘‘ Offrande 
i ai la Liberté.” When the words, “ Liberté, li- 
berté chérie” were sung the actors went on their 
knees before the Liberty on the mountain. The 
‘ horses ranged in line of battle on the right and 
left, arched their necks, bent their knees as if in 
kneeling posture before the sacred Liberty, while 
the warriors on horseback presented arms. The 
indescribable enthusiasm which welcomed this 
ui, tableau may well be imagined. 
Among the matters of serious importance which 
were engaging the attention of France at this 
time was the suggestion of Dr. Guillotin. 

One morning the prisoners in the Jail of Bi- 
eétre were awakened by the continuous ringing 
le of carpenters’ hammers. Two tall posts were visi- 


738, and already exercised in his craft for twenty 
years under the personal supervision of his father. 
The other three men, to whom he minutely ex- 
plained the working of the guillotine (for this wa. 
the machine on which the carpenters were en 
gaged) were his son and two aids. Between the 
two posts a large knife with a powerful iron back 
was seen to glide up and down with a kind of 
horizontal and perpendicular motion resembling 
the action of asaw. The blade of the knife had 
a convex shape, but, it is said on the suggestion 
of Louis XVI. himself, the blade took an oblique 
form, which it retains to the present day. The 
gate of the prison opened, admitting a large 
wagon. The four executioners approached it, and 
dragged out three lifeless bodies. One after an- 


other the corpses were pinioned to the plank, or 
**bascule,” which stands in front of the upright 
posts, and is so arranged that when the body is 
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strapped to it a vigorous push forward will swing 
the plank on an iron pivot, changing its perpen- 
dicular to a horizontal position and bringing the 
head of the victim into position under the knife. 
Sanson disengaged the knife by lifting a handle 
at the right side of the machine. The blade de- 
ecended with the rapidity of lightning, and the 
head of the victim fell into a box filled with saw- 
dust prepared to receive it. This experiment 
completely satisfied the four medical men present 
—Cabanis, in whose arms Mirabeau had died ; 
Louis, from whom the instrument was sometimes 
culled ‘‘ Louisette”; Pinel, the famous and hu- 
mane reformer of the treatment hitherto given to 
lunatics ; and Guillotin, the introducer of this 
new method of administering the death penalty. 
For Guillotin did not invent the machine to 
which he has given his name. The Marshal of 
Montmorency, says Puysegur, was decapitated at 
‘Toulouse “‘by means of a gibbet which is com- 
posed of two beams of wood. When the head is 
placed on the block a cord is loosened and a knife 
falls and severs the head from the body.” 

Before the Revolution the capital sentence was 


a 
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carried out on the Place de Gréve, at the back of 
the Hétel de Ville. By a dec:ee of the Com- 
mune, August 23d, 1792. the guillotine was per- 
manently placed ir Vinee de la Réunion, for- 
merly the Place du Carrousel. When the Con- 


vention removed its. place of sitting from the 
Salle du Manége : ss the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries to the Salle des Machines in the Pavillon de 


Marsam of the 'T es Palace the guillotine 
was removed to the Place de la Concorde, then 
known as the Place lu Révolution, and erected 
between the place where the Obelisk of Luxor now 
stands (formerly the site of the statue of Louis 
XV. and afterward of the statne of Liberty) and 
the entrance to the Champs Elysées. 

After Septemb 
proclaimed, the } 
greatly embarrass 


2ist, when the Republic was 
esence of the King in Paris 

the clubs and the Conven- 
‘ity who were horrified at the 
angry denunciations made against the King by 
the demagogues of the clubs were terrified into 
silence by the threats of the sans-culottes of the 
streets and of the tribunes of the Convention. 
That group of representatives from the southern 


tion. Those in t 
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province of the Giron*e known as the Girondins, 
at whose head was the eloquent Vergniaud, and 
whose policy was represented by the minister Ro- 
land, knew the position into which their action 
of August 10th had placed them. 

The mobs they had excited to give éclat to the 
birth of the Republic by means of denunciations 
of aristocrats and tyrants, and vociferous procla- 
mations of the principles of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, made their own terms a8 to the basis 
on which the new Republic was to be founded. 

Through the skillful play of Robespierre the 
party of moderation and tolerance, the Girondins, 
were branded as traitors, and the King was aban- 
doned to the mercy of the Jacobins. Taken to 
the bar of the Convention in December, he heard 
the indictment read against him with that calm- 
ness and resignation which belong to true cour- 
age. 

The fidelity of the aged Malesherbes, the legal 
skill of Tronchet and the conclusive logic of De- 
séze’s arguments, the three advocates who had 
undertaken the defense of the King, were un- 
availing against the clamors of the Deputies who 
sat on the Mountain and the threats of the mobs 
who filled the public galleries of the Convention. 
On the evening the death of the King was voted 
the hall of the Convention resembled rather the 
foyer of the Opera than a court of justice where 
so solemn a question was being debated. 

The lower part of the hall had been converted 
into a box for the accommodation of the friends 
of the Deputies, chiefly ladies who were attired in 
the latest fashions, spreading around the hall the 
aroma of perfumes, the rustling of fans and the 
chatter of light conversation. Attendants plied 
to and fro, carrying ices, oranges and liqueurs, 
while the more revolutionary ¢ricoteuses descended 
from the galleries to the buffet to refresh them- 
selves with copious glasses of bad whisky. 

At last the supreme moment had arrived which 
was to determine the fate of the royal captive at 
the Temple. Vergniaud, the leader of the Giron- 
dins, who had so often poured out his crushing 
invectives against the violence of the Mountain, 
ascended the tribune. His face was deathly pale. 
His eyes were brighter than usual, although he 
scarcely ventured to show them, keeping his 
looks riveted on the marble slab of the tribune, 
which his hands clutched convulsively. His lips, 
which were unusually thick, were closely pressed 
together, as if refusing to pronounce the word 
which all knew had terrified his conscience. He 
paused fora moment. The final triumph of his 
party demanded the sacrifice. The Convention 
gasped with horror. His vote was given: it was 
for “death.” The death of the King was deter- 
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mined upon, and the execution was fixed to take 
place in twenty-four hours, on the Place de la 
Révolution, now the Place de la Concorde, before 
1789 the Place Louis XV., between the pedestal 
of the statue of Louis XV. (where the Luxor 
Obelisk now stands) and the Champs Elysées. 

The King was not astonished at his sentence. 
He certainly displayed less agitation on hearing 
it than the Minister of Justice, Garat, who offi- 
cially announced it to him. As the latter drove 
over to the Temple accompanied by the Abbé 
Edgeworth, an Irish priest whom the King se- 
lected to accompany him in his last moments, the 
state of his mind showed itself in ejaculations 
rather of his own misfortune ‘than that of the 
King. ‘*Good God !” he cried, “with what a 
terrible mission I am charged! What a man this 
Louis is! What resignation! What courage ! 
Nature could never give such strength. There 
must be something superhuman.” 

The hour had now come for saying a last adien 
to the Queen, his sister, Mme. Elizabeth, and his 
two children. At seven o’clock the King de- 
scended the winding stairs to the salle @ manger, 
or prison dining room. The Queen, Mme. Eliza- 
beth, the Princess Royal and the Dauphin en- 
tered. Cléry, the King’s faithful servant, closed 
the door after them. The Queen threw herself 
into the arms of the King, who gently placed her 
on a seat at his right. His sister sat on his left, 
her arms and those of the Queen encircling his 
neck, each resting her head on his shoulder. His 
little daughter, her hair hanging wildly around 
her, her eyes red and inflamed, knelt at his feet, 
and the poor little Dauphin, reserved for a more 
cruel fate than any of those in that sad group, 
seated on his father’s knee, looked with his im- 
ploring blue eyes into his father’s face. How it 
would have intensified the agony of that meeting 
if anyone present could have then divined that 
this poor child would. be allowed to rot away in 
a garret, his little body covered with sores—the 
effect of the brutal blows the infamous Simon 
the cobbler heaped on him—infested with vermin, 
reeking with filth! Providence spared Louis 
XVI. such awful foresight as he looked through 
his tears on the oval face, aquiline nose and 
chestnut locks of the young Dauphin. 

This sad leave taking was at length accom- 
plished, the unfortunate King teariug himself 
away from the fond embraces of his wife and sis- 
ter, looking at the ashen face of his daughter, 
who fainted in saying ‘‘Good-by,” and thrusting 
away from him the little hand of the Dauphin. 

The morning broke, cold and foggy. Thou- 
sands of armed toops filled the streets. Santerre 
was at the Temple to accompany the victim to 
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the guillotine. At nine o’clock the 
King with the Abbé Edgeworth 
stepped into the mayor’s carriage. 
The death procession moved on 
through lines of armed men, trains 
of artillery with lighted fuses pre- 
ceding and following the carriage. 
Emerging from the Rue du Tem- 
ple, the line of the Grands Boule- 
vards was followed, turning at 
where the Madeleine now stands 
into the Rue Royale and drawing 
up under the shadow of the guillo- 
tine in the Place de la Révolution 
{now Place de la Concorde). 

The executioners seized on their 
victim, bound him to the plank, 
pushed him forward under the 
knife, and as the rattle of the fall- 
ing blade showed that the last mo- 
ment had come the Abbé Edge- 
worth, who administered the last 
sacraments to the King, exclaimed - 
*‘ Fils de St. Louis, montez au ciel.” 
A deadly silence fell on the crowd. 
The youngest of the executioners 
held up the bleeding head. The 
mob regained its spirits and danced 
round the bloody knife; but the 
excitement soon wore away, and 
Paris on that day was like a city of 
the dead, for the reign of blood was 
inaugurated side by side with that 
of Fraternity. “Sois mon frére ou 
je te tue”—Be my brother or you 
die—became the watchword of the 
clubs. ‘The tree of liberty grows,” 
said Barére, “‘when it draws its nourishment 
from the blood of kings.” Henceforth the tree 
of liberty was plentifully moistened by the blood 
of the most ardent patriots, the most enlightened 
citizens, the loveliest women of France. 

The Revolution moved rapidly forward. In 
voting for the death of the King the Girondins 
sealed their own doom. By this act they alien- 
ated from themselves the support of all those 
Frenchmen who ardently desired a republic but 
hated blood. ‘‘ The Demosthenes of the Terrace 
of the Feuillants” used his versifying powers 
on a new song, “‘ Coupons la Téte aux Brissotins, 
Rolandistes, Girondistes.” This song was distrib- 
uted gratis each evening at the door of the 
Jacobin Club and in the galleries, ‘* pour encour- 
ager les autres.” Robespierre, always jealous of 
men whose mental powers were so superior to his 
own, and who might consequently impede his at- 
tempt at becoming dictator, stirred up, as he 
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alone knew how, the democracy of Paris against 
the Girondist party. Their power was broken in 
the Assembly. ‘They were condemned to death, 
which they suffered with the magnanimity of 
martyrs. A few hours before their execution 
Vergniaud addressed his friends and fellow pris- 
oners in these words: “‘ Death is but the great- 
est act of life, since it gives bitth to a higher 
state of existence. Were it not thus there would 
be something greater than God. It would be 
the just man immolating himself uselessly and 
hopelessly for his country. This supposition is a 
folly of blasphemy, and I repel it with contempt 
and horror. No! Vergniaud is not greater than 
God, but God is more just than Vergniaud, and 
will not to-morrow suffer him to ascend a scaf- 
fold but to justify and avenge him in future 
ages.” The removal of the Girondins from the 
Convention left all power in the hands of a 
triumvirate—Robespierre, Danton and Marat. 
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The hand of a young girl rid France of the most 
objectionable, the wretch who was always clam- 
oring for blood, ‘‘ the friend of the people,” Ma- 
rat. Robespierre in his cowardice at least gave 
« semblance of legality to his death sentences. 
Danton had no desire to sully his name with the 
stain of blood. He was not naturally cruel, al- 
though willing to increase his reputation by sacri- 
ficing to the mob men whom his better nature 
would have protected. But Marat asked only 
the poniard of the assassin to deprive France of 
her worthiest citizens and hand her over to the 
hordes of escaped convicts who formed his body- 


¥ 


i 
SITE OF THE BASTILLE, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 


guard and supporters. Beginning life as a royal- 
ist, because he thought aristocratic patronage 
would give color to his self-assertion as a savant, 
he threw himself into the Revolution because he 
saw his superiority insured where all that was 
great and good would be swept away. Nature 
having marked him with ugliness that was al- 
most revolting, he revenged himself on nature by 
the excess of his crimes. He was small, with a 
head so much out of proportion to his body that 
he seemed like one of those malicious sprites 
whom our ancestors thought vanished from sight 
at cockcrow and the ringing of church bells. His 
face was of a sickly pale hue. His eyes were 
small and leering, and his eyelids were red, 80 
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that his eyes seemed to swim in blood. 


As a 
sign of equality, he dressed in the most repulsive 


rags. He wore an old shirt unbuttoned round 
his neck, revealing a yellow sinewy throat. This 
was Marat, the most bloodthirsty fiend of the 
tevolution. When prostrated by physical suffer- 
ing he was still writing out the lists of his vic- 
tims, fearing that death would overtake him be- 
fore his work of destruction was terminated. The 
fate of the young girl from Calvados who struck 
him down when in the midst of his campaign 
against humanity has become a household story. 
It is sufficient to notice here that, attracted by his 





crimes, she came to Paris to avenge her country 
on the author of so many of the inhuman acts 
which disgraced it. Ushered into Marat’s pres- 
ence while in the bath, and while he was taking 
a note of her grievances exposing his shoulders 
and hairy chest from beneath a dirty cloth, spot- 
ted with ink, which covered him, Charlotte Cor- 
day, seizing so favorable an opportunity, plunged 
a dagger into his heart. She was taken before 


the Revolutionary Tribunal, where her youth and 
beauty did not avail her against the sentence of 
death. She walked with a firm step to the scaffold, 
glorying in her act, satisfied that posterity would 
vindicate her name against the attacks of the in- 
famous herd who paid homage to Marat. 











N, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY.— DRAWING BY LEPERE, 


VIEW OF THE CONCIERGERIE PRISO 
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Scarcely had the gates of the Conciergerie closed 
on the tumbrel which carried Charlotte Corday 
to the guillotine than they opened to receive an- 
other woman, the victim of the Terror. This 
time it was Marie Antoinette, daughter of the 
famed Maria Theresa of Austria, and wife of 
Louis XVI., who had preceded her a few months 
to the scaffold. On the 2d of August, at two 
o’clock in the morning, she was wakened up to 
hear the decree read to her ordering her removal 
from her prison in the Temple to the Concier- 
gerie, which she knew to be the threshold of 
the guillotine. No indignity was spared her. 
Rocher, the turnkey, puffed smoke into her face 
and sang indecent songs in her presence. The 
soldiers who guarded the entrance to her room 
lost no opportunity of making the most disgust- 
ing allusions in her hearing. 

What greater sorrows could now be in store for 
her who had fallen from the greatness of a queen 
to that of a hated victim ; who had seen her hus- 
band dragged to the scaffold, a few months pre- 
viously ; from whose arms a loving boy of but 
eight years was torn a few days before ; who now 
left to the mercies of inhuman jailers a daughter 
of thirteen, and a sister (for so the Queen ad- 
dressed her, although she was really sister-in-law 
of Mme. Elizabeth, who was sister to the King) 
who had taught her to forget her sufferings in 
the consolations of religion! Did she regard 
death with feelings of despair, or did she fly to it 
as the only shield from the cruel imputations, 
the prolonged insults, the barbarous treatment 
which her subjects heaped upon her? On leavy- 
ing the prison she struck her head against the 
beam over the low door, and when asked if she 
were hurt she replied, “Oh, no; nothing now 
can further harm me !” 

The cell at the Conciergerie to which Marie 
Antoinette was then conducted may be seen to- 
day as it stood in 1793, slightly changed in the 
course of one hundred years. After passing 
through the great courtyard which leads from 
the Quai de ’Horloge you enter a large hall, 
opening on cloisters which the guide will tell was 
the dining hall of St. Louis. Entering by a nar- 
row door, you are led through a dark passage to 
a corridor with six or seven cells closed by oak 
doors covered over with thick nails. The prox- 
imity of the place to the river accounts for the 
dampness, and the absence of sunlight for the 
gloominess of the cells. In one of these cells, 
about nine feet long by three wide, the Queen of 
France passed her two last months on earth. Be- 
fore the infamous judges of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal her trial was only a mockery. On Octo- 
ber 15th, 1793, she was led into the courtyard of 
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the Conciergerie, where the tumbrel awaited her. 
Clad in a plain white dress, a white cap with a 
black ribbon the only badge of her mourning, 
her hands tied behind her back, she was taken 
across the city to the place of execution. The 
shouts of the mob subsided as they looked on her 
white hair, her beautiful face on which sorrow 
had made such havoc, her red, swollen eyes. She 
steadily mounted the scaffold—the plank seemed 
to move forward more gently than usual—the 
head fell. The prayer she had taught the little 
Dauphin was heard where most needed. ‘Al- 
mighty God, who created and redeemed me, I 
love You! Preserve the days of my father and 
my family. Protect us against eur enemies. Give 
my mother, my aunt, my sister the strength they 
need to support their troubles.” 

On the register of general interments in the 
Madeleine Church is the following: ‘‘For the 
coffin of the Widow Capet, seven francs.” Lamar- 
tine adds: ‘“‘ When providence desires to address 
men with the rude eloquence of royal vicissitudes 
it speaks with a sign more powerful than the elo- 
quent discourses of Seneca and Bossuet, and in- 
scribes a vile cipher on the register of a grave- 
digger.” 

The Revolution had begun to devour its own 
children. The prisons, convents, hotels, public 
edifices were not able to hold the thousands of 
prisoners whom the agents of the government 
found dangerous to the Republic. ‘Did anyone 
refuse to march to the frontier, or surrender his 
arms to those on their way thither—Death. Did 
anyone shelter an emigrant or foreigner—Death. 
Did anyone transmit money to a son or friend be- 
yond the frontier—Death. Was an innocent cor- 
respondence maintained with an exile, or a single 
letter received—-Death. Did anyone aid prisoners 
to communicate with their friends—Death. Was 
the value of assignats diminished—Death. Were 
they purchased at a premium—Death. Did two 
witnesses attest that a priest or noble had taken 
part in an anti-Revolutionary meeting—Death. 
Did a prisoner endeavor te burst his bonds and 
escape—Death pursued the very instinct of life. 
Death was soon suspended over the heads of even 
the judges.” No wonder Guichard, commenting 
on the decree that all buildings should have the 
words ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity” in- 
scribed on their fronts, wrote : 


* Sainte, auguste Fraternité, 
Tu me ravis, tu me transportes; 
Mais, étrange Fraternité, 
Je ne te vois que sur les portes.’’* 


* Holy, holy Fraternity, at thy sight I am delighted ; but 
what a strange Fraternity that shows itself only on the 
doors. 
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Robespierre did not lack the means of putting 
this sanguinary law into execution. The Com- 
mittees of the General Weal and of Public Safety 
furnished the victims. The- Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal legalized the process which handed them 
over to Sanson. Each of these committees sat in 
the Palace of the Tuileries, the former in the 
Salle de Liberté in the Pavillon de Marsam, the 
latter in the Salle de l’Egalité in the Pavillon de 
Flore (see description of Tuileries above). ‘Those 
who have seen Sardou’s play of ‘‘ Thermidor ” as 
interpreted by M. Coquelin will remember the 
sumptuousness of the apartments occupied by the 
committees. Tapestries, clocks, mirrors, frescoes 
and gilding give a singularly brilliant aspect to 
the rooms were such lugubrious business was 
transacted. And it is curious to note that the 
sunny appearance of these rooms, so tastefully 
decorated, was in curious contrast with the looks 
and demeanor of the men who came there to 
do the bidding of Robespierre and sully the fair 
soil of France with torrents of blood. ‘‘ The 
color of their faces was faded, without doubt by 
the painful and nocturnal work to which they 
gave themselves up. Their hollow and bloody 
eyes wore a sinister expression.” One of the 
functions with which these committees were 
charged was to make out lists of persons sus- 
pected of being dangerous to the Republic, and 
to instruct Fouquier-Tinville, the notorious pub- 
lic prosecutor, to bring them before the judges of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, which held its sit- 
tings in the Salle de Liberté and Salle de l’Egalité 
of the Palais de Justice. In the former of these 
rooms were judged the Girondins, Marie Antoi- 
nette and, after the Revolution of Thermidor, the 
infamous Fouquier-Tinville. In the latter sen- 
tence of death was pronounced upon Charlotte 
Corday and Danton. 

All the prisoners who were destined for the guil- 
lotine were taken to the Conciergerie before being 
arraigned by the Revolutionary Tribunal. A nar- 
row winding staircase led from the cells to the 
court. At the end of the hall were the busts of 
Brutus and Marat, for Marat was the Brutus of 
the sans-culottes, the slayer of the hydra-headed 
aristocracy. In front of these busts was the table 
at which sat the five judges. At the right of the 
judges sat the jurors, who were the robbers and 
cutthroats of Paris. Opposite the jurors was the 
bench of the accused, under which was the seat 
of the counsel for the accused, while the public 
prosecutor sat under the judges’ table. A balus- 
trade separated the public from the prisoners. 
Near the balustrade was the entrance to the cells. 
As a sample of the investigation which the judges 
made preparatory to passing sentence of death, I 
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will quote the following from M. Thiers: “ Du- 
mas, the President, to Dorival: ‘Do you know 
anything of the conspiracy ” ‘No.’ ‘I expected 
that you would give that answer, but that will 
not do. The next.’ To Champigny: ‘Are you 
not an ex-noble ” ‘Yes.’ ‘'The next.?” These 
extracts suffice to show how little the unfortunate 
prisoners had to expect from Robespierre’s satel- 
lites. A young girl of fifteen was guillotined be- 
cause she was a fanatic. An unfortunate man 
who said a cobbler, a municipal officer, put bad 
leather in his shoes suffered a similar fate. A man 
who lent half his fortune for the purposes of the 
Revolution and was never repaid, and therefore 
could not be a friend of liberty, was not consid- 
ered a sufficiently patriotic citizen to be allowed 
to live. Another was put to death because his 
brother had been guillotined. 

The author of these legalized massacres was 
Maximilian Robespierre, ‘‘ the Incorruptible,” 
**the Roman”; he who resigned a judgeship in 
his native town rather than pass. sentence of 
death on a criminal; he who, alone of the Revolu- 
tionary chiefs, according to the tenor of his many 
speeches, possessed ‘‘ virtue and humanity.” There 
was nothing in Robespierre’s appearance to desig- 
nate him as the fountain head of the barbarous 
laws which in a few years sent thousands to death 
on the scaffold. He was of small stature; his 
head showed no intelligence ; his forehead was 
small and retreating; his eyes were lustreless, 
generally concealed by spectacles ; his face was of 
a livid hue; his thin pale lips were tightly drawn 
together, and seldom opened except to denounce 
*<the assassins and wretches ” whose daggers were 
pointed against himself as emblematic of every- 
thing great in the Republic. There was in his 
dress a neatness and precision in striking contrast 
with the unkempt appearance of the sans-culottic 
rabble who formed his bodyguard. His hair was 
powdered, and gathered in curls over his-ears and 
temples. On great occasions he wore a violet- 
colored coat, buttoned over his thighs, opened 
over the chest, showing shirt frills of snowy white- 
ness. White or yellow breeches silk stockings 
and buckled shoes completed the costume of 
Maximilian. When he walked out he carried a 
large cane, and was followed by a powerful-look- 
ing dog. Crowds of Jacobins disputed with his 
canine pet the honor of attending Robespierre in 
his constitutional walks. He lived in the carpen- 
ter’s house, No. 366 Rue St. Honoré, opposite the 
Church of the Assumption. As one passed along 
the Rue St. Honoré the house was easily distin- 
guishable by the crowds of persons who sought 
an audience of the dictator. The Jacobin body- 
guard, armed with swords and truncheons, kept 
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with difficulty a passage for the throngs of peo- 
ple, most of whom came to denounce unworthy 
citizens, some to beg the life of a victim, a father, 
husband, brother, sister or child. In the room 
which Robespierre occupied in the Maison Du- 
play (Duplay was the carpenter’s name who 
awned No. 366) nothing was so remarkable as the 
precision with which the red volumes containing 
the lists of his victims were arranged. Busts of 
himself in bronze stood on pedestals, paintings of 
himself hung on the walls. This was his office 
(dureau de travail), where he was visited by his 
male and female 
spies, as Guerin 
and Tascherau ; 
by his friends of 
the club, like the 
colored man 
Fournier ; and by 
his companions in 
the administra- 
tion, as the para- 
lytic Couthon, no 
less cruel than 
Rebespierre him- 
self because he 
had the blandesi 
manner, wore thi 
eweetest smile ca 
his face and fon- 
dled a little span- 
iel in his arms. 

Robespierre waa 
idolized by wom- 
en. Mme. Jakin, 
a Nantaise widow, 
offered him her 
hand and an in- 
come of forty 
thousand francs. 
An old lady, the 
wife of a marquis, 
it is said, was cor:- 
stantly in attend- 
ance upon him. 
His affianced bride was Eleanor Duplay, daughter 
of his landlord, the carpenter. 

France had at last grown weary of the reign of 
blood. The closing scene in Sardou’s “ 'lhermi- 
dor” is no mere dramatic illusion. The scene of 
the innocent Fabienne led off to execution, and 
of the brave young officer Martial shot in trying 
to rescue her, had been too often enacted in real- 
ity before the eyes of Parisians. When Sanson 
the executioner, is made to exclaim by M. Sardou, 
**Moi aussi, j’en ai assez!” (I, too, have enough 
of this blood spilling), it was time for Frenchmen 





MARIE ANTOINETTE IN PRISON. 
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to exert themselves to dethrone the cold-blooded 
and hypocritical Robespierre. The dictator felt 
that his reign was drawing to a close. ‘‘‘The 
ghosts of Danton, Hébert and Chaumette are 
walking among us,” said one of his lieutenants. 
**T see,” said Robespierre, ‘‘one hundred Dan- 
tons where Tallien sits”; and “‘I never see him 


without a shudder passing over me.” IlLis spies 


had informed him of the reaction among the 
His satellites in the government knew 
of the conspiracy that the committees were form- 
ing for his death. 


people. 


The great painter David, one 
of his most ob- 
sequious panders, 
kept him posted 
on the work of the 
members of the 
Committee of the 
General Weal. So 
completely was 
the French mind 
demoralized by 
the Reign of Ter- 
ror that the great 
name of David as 
an artist has been 
almost forgotten 
in that of the 
cowardly servitor 
of lobespierre. 
This is the man 
who exclaimed to 
Louis XVI, ‘I 
shall never paint 
a king again until 
I see his head on 
the scaffold !” 
And yet his great 
painting of the 
Coronation of 
Napoleon is to- 
day one of the 
show pieces in the 
Salon Carré of 
the Louvre. 

The 9th Thermidor had come. ‘I'he Conven- 
tion fully realized that it was to make the last 
stand for liberty on that day. Robespierre knew 
that on the evening of that day his dictatorial 
power would be absolute or he would be on the 
way to the guillotine. Tallien, Barras, Legen- 
dre, Barére felt their heads were at stake. 

Notwithstanding the intense heat of the day 
the Assembly was full to overflowing. At twelve 
o’clock Goupilleon rushed into the corridors, 
shouting to his friends, ‘‘ Come—come to witness 
the triumph of the friends of liberty. ‘This even- 
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ing Robespierre will be no more !” Tallien, whose 
love for Dofia Teresa de Cabarrus, then a pris- 
oner in Paris, transformed the Terrorist of Bor- 
deaux into t! e hero of Thermidor, had effected a 
conciliation between the Deputies of the Mount- 
ain and the Plain. The Convention refused to 
hear Robespierre. In a paroxysm of rage he 
shouted, ‘‘ President of assassins, for the last time 
I ask to be heard!” IHlis arrest was decreed, 
und, with his brother, Couthon, St. Just and Le- 
bas, he was escorted by gendarmes to a tempo- 
rary prison in the Iétel de Brionne. Meanwhile 
Robespierre’s emissaries were not idle. Henriot, 
sabre in hand, galloped through Paris, striking 
terror into all who saw him or heard the clatter 
of his horse’s hoofs. Robespierre was reseued 
from prison and carried in triumph to the ldétel 
de Ville. The ‘‘ Evening Gazette,” as the death 
roll was called, was read that evening in the pris- 
ons. Young women with babes in their arms, 
venerable priests, old women totfering with age, 
poets and statesmen heard the summons to death 
read for the last time. On that night Robespierre, 
seeing that all was lost, in trying to put an end 
to his life shot away the bone of his lower jaw. 
The drunken Henriot took refuge in a sewer, 
where he was found only to be dragged to the 
death he had given so many. lvobespierre’s 
brother threw himself from the balcony of the 
Iidtel de Ville. Couthon was found lying on a 
neighboring quay. 


SISTER M-< 


LONG ago, in a time that the present knoweth 
not, up through the night of man’s ignorance 
sprang a tree that. waxing strong, put forth many 
branches. Some of them budded and bloomed 
in the darkness, and their blossomings were su- 
perstition, hate, cruelty, deceit, injustice; while 
other branches reached forth to woo the glimmer: 
ing light of reason, and sent forth the snowy 
blossoms of a deathless love, a tireless devotion, 
of justice, charity and self-sacrifice. 

The tree still stands. ‘he light has bright- 
ened and expanded. The darkness is but a 
cuadow of its former blackness, snd the noxious 
breath of its poison bloom is smothered beneath 
the warmth and fragrance of the flowers of light. 

That tree is the lyre of the world. The silences 
of death playing through ié¢ quiver into sound. 
The winds of life’s passions beating round and 
through it stir the soul of music into flame and 
touch the whisperings of a Yet to be. Its name 
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At three o’clock in the afternoon of July 28th, 
1794, six carts were drawn up at the grand en- 
trance to the Palais de Justice. Robespierre, his 
brother, Couthon, St. Just and Henriot occupied 
the first. They were led by the longest route to 
the Place de la Révolution, where the executioners 
were awaiting them. Crowds of people on the 
roofs of the houses, at the windows and in the 
gardens, clapping their hands and waving hand- 
kerchiefs, testified by their joy that the Reign of 
Terror was at an end. A woman, half frenzied, 
rushing through the crowd, ran to the cart 
where Robespierre’s mutilated body was lying. 
**Wretch,” said she, bending over him, ‘‘ go down 
to hell with the curses of widows and mothers 
upon your head!" At about five o'clock the pro- 
cession reached thi 
to the sealfold with a 
snatched from hi 


llotine. Robespierre walked 
firm step. The exeentioner 
face the bloody bandage that 
held his broken jaw. ‘There was a dead silence, 
the knife fell, and then a joyous shout of “ Vive 
la liberté !” was heard all over Paris. 


J 


So the words of Vergniaud had come to pass, 
who, a few hours before his death, had said: 
** My friends, we have ruined the tree by pruning 
it. Robespierre euts it. Will he be more fort- 
unate than ourselves? No. The soil is too weak 
to nourish the roots of civic liberty; this people 
is too childish vield its laws without hurting 
itself. It will return to its kings as babes return 
to their toys.” 


ARGARET. 


was carved in the heart of humanity in letters of 
flame and blood. 

Religion, a delusion and a snare; adream and 
a reality; a hope and a joy; a savior and a 
guide. 

The Sisters in the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
were one and all tender to an unusual degree of 
Sister Margaret. She was so unassertive, so un- 
selfish, so frail, so spiritual; she seemed even to 
these unworldly Sisters as one already standing 
on heaven’s threshold, listening to its music and 
reflecting its light upon her face. ‘True, now 
and then, stray thoughts and fancies of unfledged 
desires cane to disturb for a moment the smooth 
surface of her life, but of these she spoke not. 
What need? They were but ripples of a mo- 
ment, which subsiding left the sea as placid as 
before. 

You would not have thought the Sister beauti- 
ful; for what has a nun to do with beauty ? Her 
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garb is made to banish all such frivolous, earthly 
thought. But still, in spite of her unattractive 
garments, could your eyes have rested once on 
the face of Sister Margaret, you would have noted 
a charm therein that no outward covering could 
quite take away. What was it? Ah, friend! 
that you could not tell, nor I. Can we tell why 
the lark’s song thrills in our hearts? Can we 
tell, when love cometh, what has caused it to 
bloom ? Can we tell why one strain of music 
more than another wafts us to the edge of the 
infinite heaven? Ah, no! we feel it, we respond, 
but we know not why. It may be that it was 
that charm which causes us to think not of life 
after death, but of earth life uplifted; life’s 
truest, life’s best. 

‘* But she is buried, buried deep. An innocent 
sacrifice to human blindness, and the dark clods 
of superstition lie thick and heavy over her.” So 
mused Dr. Golding, of St. Luke’s Hospital, as he 
saw her in her sombre garments moving about 
from cot to cot, receiving loving looks from all. 
For she was the idol of the hospital, beloved of 
all its inmates. Her children she called them ; 
and no hand was so cooling to the fevered brow 
as Sister Margaret’s, no glance so helpful. And 
the music of her voice did oft succeed in fanning 
to new energy the fading spark of life where the 
mixtures of the doctor’s skill had failed, though 
the hospital reports made no mention of the fact. 

Strange, is it not. the magic of a tender voice, 
a glance, a gentle touch, to quicken and uplift 
the heart ? Yet all have felt the subtle influence 
and responded to its power. The curing of the 
spirit, yea, it is the greatest factor in curing of 
the body. And Dr. Golding, temporary physician 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, in place of Dr. Ryan, lately 
deceased, was a faithful minister of both. 

Day after day the doctor and Sister Margaret 
met by the bedsides of the unfortunates; day 
after day Dr. Golding looked upon that spirittal 
face and thrilled ’neath the glance of her soul-lit 
eyes, the accidental touch of her helpful hands; 
day after day, till, almost unknown to himself, her 
presence became his food—a necessity of his daily 
work. Dr. Golding had often asked of himself, 
**Ts she dead to all earthly passions? Has her 
beautiful woman nature been so long alone, like 
a star set far off in its orbit, that it is lost in con- 
templation of the great sun of all? Or is it but 
awaiting the time to come into its own, waiting 
for the door to be set ajar that it may enter into 
its kingdom of love ?” So he set himself to watch 
and study if beneath the placid surface there was 
an undercurrent that could be stirred from its 
slumberous bounds ; if so, surely a ripple would 
now and then break the calm. He persevered, 
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and at last was rewarded. A trembling of the 
eyelids underneath his studious gaze—a self-con- 
scious movement that revealed a perception of 
something unusual and but dimly defined in her 
surroundings. Once, in giving her directions for 
a special case where skill and close care were 
necessary, because of the tender longing and 
warmth of his gaze, the lingering touch of his 
hands as they came in contact with hers while 
assisting him in the preparations, a delicate flush 
crept up along the whiteness of her cheek and 
the petal eyelids drooped. His heart swelled in 
a great throb of tenderness and hope. The harp 
was beginning to awaken and respond. It would 
find its voice in time. And if he could only make 
its melody hisown! But for days afterward she 
did not look at him. It seemed that she vaguely 
realized the presence of an unknown element in 
her life that might revolutionize it ; and her soul 
refused a willing disturbance of its quiet pla- 
cidity. 

Again they were brought together by the bed- 
side of a dying unfortunate—he to battle with 
pain and death with his medical skill, she with 
a woman’s helpful sympathy and tenderness. 

The patient was a young woman prematurely 
aged by privation and suffering and vain striving. 
Life had dealt cruelly with hei from the begin- 
ning. Born and bred in poverty, for her no flow- 
ers grew by the wayside, and haggard toil stole 
her rightful heritage of joy. Time trudged on- 
ward steadily, but youth lost its identity in her. 
Once, however, she caught the shine of a some- 
thing beautiful—God’s truth —love,. with its 
earthly abiding place, home. But when her 
starving soul reached forth to bask in its radiance 
it slipped away ; and only a hideous, jeering shape 
remained holding her over the precipice of de- 
spair. But Evil is merciful sometimes, and lets 
one little flower spring up on the very edge of the 
precipice to save the wanderer from destruction. 
Ay, God sent her one of His richest gifts—the 
mother love—to show her how to live. 

From the cradle of disappointment and loss 
smiled a child, her baby; and self could not live 
there in the light of that smile, so it went off on 
a far journey and had forgotten how to find its 
way back. 

She had been brought in the day before, the 
victim of a careless driver, broken, disfigured, 
suffering great physical agony, yet clinging to her 
child, which she would not allow taken out of 
her sight. She had been trampled by the horses’ 
feet, but had saved the child. The little golden- 
haired boy rested now asleep in Sister Margaret’s 
arms, and the mother even in the agony of death 
could not forget her little one, It was the bur- 
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den of her greatest pain, and she pleaded with 
them not to let her die, for the child’s sake. 

**T will not die! I must not die! See, the in- 
nocent darling would go all wrong, all wrong, in 
this dark world if its mother could not watch over 
it. Oh, save me! Doctor, Sister, save me! Why, 
Sister, you do not know, but if God had not given 
me that baby I would have gone down, down into 
—hell !” 

The poor woman looked to see the nun draw 
away from her with a shudder; but nay, Sister 
Margaret’s hand only clasped hers the closer, and 
the tender eyes bent down on her with the Christ- 
like compassion. 

*“ Doctor, Sister, I am not fit to die, not fit! I 
am bad, so bad! I would sell, ay, sell my soul 
for my baby! Heaven will not open for such 
as I.” 

The doctor bent over her and said, in a voice 
that thrilled through the soul of Sister Margaret 
and rang like a heavenly chime through all those 
dead years of her life: 

‘* Heaven will open for you, my poor girl; thy 
great love shall redeem thee. And listen ; believe 
the truth ; from that home you shall watch over 
your child, which Sister Margaret and I will ac- 
cept as our sacred trust, to guard, to keep and 
care for; you shall watch over and guide it far 
better, my poor girl, than ever you could do on 
earth. And let your heart rest; it shall be well 
with the child.” 

She looked ap at him, gave one deep, long- 
drawn sigh, like the last vain struggle of a worn- 
out spirit, and lay still, so still, they thought for 
a moment life had ebbed too far for its return ; 
but soon she opened her eyes. 

«‘Lay him here, my baby, close to my heart, 
while yet it beats for him. Close, close, my dear 
one, the only sweetness God sent into my life !” 
Ifer voice was going. ‘ Deal gently, gently, with 
him—O Lord—and be—merciful—to me—his— 
mother !” 

She tried to raise her hands in prayer, but they 
could not lift above her poor tired breast. No 
sound broke the stillness as Death’s shadowy 
wings hovered for a moment over them and passed 
into that deeper stillness that pulses nearer than 
we know. 

Tears wet the white cheeks of Sister Margaret 
as she prayed, and when she lifted the sleeping 
child from its dead mother’s arms she whispered, 
softly : 

“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Then the doctor murmured low as he looked 
into the tear deeps of her shining eyes : 

«* And love shall redeem the world.” 

She did not turn or look away from him this 
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time, but, as if the truth had settled forever in 
her soul, she gave him one look and bowed her 
head in silent response. 

That night the nun carried with her into her 
barren cell what the sister nuns would have called 
a sinful thing—a slip of paper, closely written, 
that Dr. Golding had slipped into her hand on his 
last rounds for the day. 

‘IT beg of you, do not destroy it unread,” he 
had said, in undertone. 

She lit her candle and spread the paper open 
with trembling hands and a strange flutter at her 
heart—strange to her; for what did she know of 
love and love’s ways, she who had given her life 
so early to this sisterhood ; who had thus cast 
aside unread and unstudied the book the Creator 
had opened for her? As she read the little note a 
flood of happiness swept over her, and her spirit 
grew radiant with a great influx of melody and 
light : 

**T call thee, O my beloved! I call thee from the grave. 
Though thou art buried, my love has found thee, and 
it knows thou art not dead. Yea, and love is strong to res- 
urrect its own. Come forth from thy sepulchre into life's 
sunshine and joy. The loving God ne’er meant His chil- 
dren should o’ershadow life with death to swell the anthem 
of His praise. The waves of human joy surge round that 
sepulchre of life, but the buried heedeth not. Eyes have 
they, and they see not. Ears have they, and they hear 
not. But love has breathed upon thine eyelids. Love has 


whispered in thine ear. Come, O my beloved! hasten to 
the heart that is waiting for thee.” 





Her heart was singing like an eolian harp. 

Suddenly a thought came that sent the flush 
creeping from cheek to brow and left her chilled 
as with an icy breath. 

“Tt is unholy—unholy! Have I not given my 
life to God ? And would I be false to my vows? O 
heavenly Father, it is so sweet—this love that has 
crept upon me here in the midst of Thy good work, 
that floods my lonely soul with such rapturous de- 
light! And must I cast it away, and lose this 
star of life ?” A wave of passion swept over her 
and racked her body and spirit as she knelt on 
the hard bare floor and prayed_as she had never 
prayed before. ‘Oh, it is so sweet! How can [ 
fling it away as evil ?—I who have never known 
even a mother’s love, O Lord, and have passed 
like a lone wanderer on life’s road, tasting naught 
of all its joys, of which others drink so deeply 
but the one blessed joy of doing for Thee! It is 
so sweet, O Lord, and the self cries out, ‘I am 
incomplete. Give me this love by which I am 
broadened, rounded to fairer shape—by which 
I see, and learn, and climb! O Mother of 
Christ, thou wert loved; thou didst not cast it 
away! While thou wert on earth thou didst not 
walk alone !” 








—— 
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All night she fought the battle in the silence 
and the dark ; all night one star, larger, brighter 
than the rest, and beautiful in its far-off loneli- 
ness, looked down through her prisonlike window 
and kissed her hot eyelids, as if striving to imprint 
beyond effacement the seal of the infinite truth, 
love, love, love, upon her struggling spirit. Did 
it succeed ? Did love’s presence within the con- 
vent’s walls make restless the pure sleep of the 
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those eyes, and read, and whispered to his soul, 
*«Thy love is thine.” 

The next day Dr. Golding resigned his position 
to Dr. Reynolds, a man of ability and faithful- 
ness. And the day after he gave up his labors in 
the hospital. 

The same day Sister Margaret disappeared, 
though no one thought of connecting her disap- 
pearance with Dr. Golding’s departure. Not, 





‘‘THE LITTLE GOLDEN-HAIRED BOY RESTED IN SISTER MARGARET'S ARMS.” 


Sisters? Did they dream of walking with the 
shining presence and wakening with the kiss upon 
their cyelids, cross themselves and offer penance 
for their sinful waywardness in sleep? Did they 
dream of the ‘‘ might have beens” ? 

The next day Sister Margaret went about her 
hospital duties pale and passionless as a snow- 
drift. But her eyes were like two coals of fire 
that told of a burning within that must in time 
consume the frail shell. Dr. Golding looked into 


though was found in her cell a note to the Mother 
Superior, saying : ‘‘Some influence, God’s power, 
or”—here was the sign of the cross—‘‘ the devil’s, 
drives me, beyond my strength to resist, out into 
the world, to live, to struggle, to enjoy, to suffer 
and endure as a part of that world. I am break- 
ing my vows. Pray for me—pray for me that I 
may be kept from all other sin.” 

The Superior alone knew the contents of the 
note, and she said to herself: ‘‘ Wait; she will 
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come back. She is one of Thy dearest, O Lord. 
We love her. Bring her back to Thy fold.” 

Some days after she received a letter from a 
sister nun in a city a night’s ride distant, begging 
her to come immediately ; she was needed ; an 
important, a pressing duty. 

She went. 

She found in a private room of the hospital Sis- 
ter Margaret, with life slipping from her like a 
crushed flower bleeding its perfume away. She 
lifted her frail arms at sight of the Superior and 
whispered, brokenly : 

‘‘ Mother, I have sinned, but my vows are still 
unbroken. I am still the bride of the church. 
Forgive !” 

The Superior took her in her arms, this Sister 
whom she loved, and the whole secret—the love, 
the temptation, the struggle, the flight, the tort- 
ure of conscience, and at last the victory over 
self—was breathed out on her breast. She had 
done her usual day’s nursing, gone her last rounds 
among the patients, giving words of solace and 
cheer, but with a guilty feeling in her bosom, and 
then stolen fearfully away, taking the train alone, 
to escape detection. But all the way her con- 
science had whispered, ‘‘ False, false! Judas de- 
nied his Lord.” Through all that terrible ride 
she had suffered hideous tortures; and when he 
met her as planned, at the end of the journey, 
his power over her, the strength of her own love, 
battling with her religion and her newly awakened 
conscience—though her conscience and the church 
won—the strife had been a hard one for her fra- 
gile body ; and when she made her last effort and 
bade him go from her something seemed to give 
way at her heart, and the lifeblood oozed in a 
bright-red stream from her lips. In an agony of 
fear and sorrow he had carried her, at her persist- 
ent wish, to the hospital, where she felt she would 
rather be among the world’s unfortunates. At 
her desire he had sent for a sister nun to be with 
her. 

‘¢ Oh, Sister Mother, I love him still! I cannot 
tear that ont; it is God’s law. I feel, I know it. 
Conscience saved me from breaking my vows by 
an earthly marriage, though my life is the pen- 
alty of the battle.” 

When the Superior went out of the room she 
came face to face with Dr. Golding walking up 
and down before the door; and the unmistakable 
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misery in the man’s face touched her woman’s 
heart and made her voice less stern as she an- 
swered the trembling inquiries on his lips. ‘She 
is dying, but she is still the bride of the church. 
Go.” And she motioned him away. 

With painful entreaty he said: “Let me but 
see her a moment. Just to say farewell.” 

‘*No,” she answered, sternly ; ‘no more unholy 
passion. Her last thought must be of sacred 
things.” 

*“Unholy !” exclaimed Dr. Golding, with sud- 
den indignation, rising to the man’s mastery 
in his righteous wrath. ‘*Unholy! Say not s0. 
Love—it is the holy of holies. The very es- 
sence of the great God Soul. And when you 
deny its presence, bar it out of your life, you bar 
out God’s highest and best. You deny God. I 
will see her; and I will say to her, ‘Go home to 
heaven with love’s holy kiss on thy brow and 
thou wilt rise the nearer to the Great Source of 
all Good, and hear the sweetest melodies in that 
infinite and everlasting Harmony.’ Not love, but 
superstition, has killed her.” 

He passed by her, and walked into the room with 
the mastery of right, and knelt at the bedside 
whence was passing away the pure and gentle but 
fettered spirit whom God’s law had made for his 
soul’s help and joy, saying in the pathos of a 
forced resignation as he softly breathed his fare- 
well kiss above the eyes that looked on him with 
such sorrowful pain : 

‘** Farewell, my love, for a little while. Where 
thou art going thon wilt see the truth in all its 
beauty and perfection. ‘Thou wilt see and feel 
for me, and love me still. We shall be united 
there. Thou art mine, and I am thine. Fare- 
well.” 

One frail hand fluttered upward and rested on 
his head; and when he passed out with head 
bowed on his breast he heard one long sigh, and 
her prayers rose on Silent wings, fore messengers 
of the soul so soon to follow. 

Dr. Golding lived for years a credit to his pro- 
fession and a helpful friend to the suffering and 
the needy wherever he found them, but he never 
married. The little golden-haired boy which be- 
came his by adoption grew to a worthy manhood. 
None but the Mother Superior ever knew the 
true story of Sister Margaret’s disappearance and 
death. 
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JULES CHERET AND HIS 
PARISIAN POSTERS. 


3y Ropert H. SMERARD. 


It is M. Jules Chéret’s idea that the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world is a bouquet of fiowers, 
and it is his desire and ambition that each piece 
of work, pastel or poster, signed with his name, 
should produce the same effect of joy and life and 
color as does the sight of a nosegay. To this 
ideal the artist claims to have remained faithful 
from the first, since the time when, an exile in 
London, he designed pictorial show cards for a 
Regent Street perfumer and illustrated covers for 
a Strand publisher, till to-day, when he is giving 
the finishing touches to his one thousand three 
hundredth affiche or pictorial bill. It has been 
said of Jules Chéret that as time has gone on, 
and principally in order to distinguish his work 
from that of the hundred and one imitators of 
his style, he has modified his process, both in re- 
spect of draughtsmanship and of coloring, and 
that a very great difference, not to say improve- 
ment, is to be noticed between his latest work 
and that with which attention was first drawn to 
him some two and twenty years ago. This state- 
ment can be denied, and is denied, by none more 
warmly than by the artist himself. M. Chéret 
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claims to have followed without a single de- 
viation the line which, when he first began to 
paint for the streets of Paris, he struck out for 
himself ; and this, indeed, he considers one of 
the triumphs of his artistic career—to have found 
his road at so early a period, and to have followed 
it to the end without wavering. His object was 
to produce “‘joyfal, living, nosegay” work—to 
quote his own words—to brighten up the gray 


monochrome of the Paris streets, and to prove 
that a piece of work can be a work of art, even if 
| 
4 
| 
| 





only printed on paper and destined to be pasted 
in the street. 

“he striking originality of M. Chéret’s work, 
both in the matter of color and of design, results, 
no doubt, from the fact that he is the pupil, that 
is to say, the unconscious imitator, of nobody. 
His pictures are his own absolute creations. If 
influence of any sort may be traced in his work 
it is at the best but a souvenir of Watteau and of 
Fragonard seen with the most modern of eyes, 
and this influence M. Chéret is the first to admit, 
though he prefers to describe himself as working 
at the suggestion—in the pathological sense of 
the word—of Correggio, Franz Hals, and, above 
all, of Tiepolo, engravings of whose works cover 
the walls of his atelier. And though, no doubt, 
traces of the influence of Franz Hals may be hie 
found in some of the male figures of his more cay wh 
emblematic designs, just as to some degree also ‘s FREER: 
: the ethereal poses of the Parisian artist’s females 
: may have been inspired by the soaring divinities 
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of the Venetian painter, there is certainly no living 
artist whose artistic atavism is less easy to define 
than Jules Chéret’s. To begin with, his chief 
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in most cases unnatural. It is contested that no 
men or women ever ran or danced or leaped as 
Chéret’s meh and women run and dance and leap. 


PANTOMIME.— PANEL BY CHERET. 


originality consists in a way of depicting move- 
ment which academically is wrong, and which his 
critics are never tired of reproaching him with. 
The attitudes of his figures are, it is pointed out, 


Certainly, after the strict rules of draughtsman- 
ship, the designs are incorrect, and no one is 
more ready to admit this than the artist himself. 
He will, however, defend himself by saying that 
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what he above all desires is to produce the effect 
of life and movement, that the means are justi- 
fied by the end, and that in criticising the rep- 
resentation of a movement it must be remem- 
bered that when a person runs or dances or 
leaps each single movement of the many that 
combined to produce this effect of running, danc- 
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of life and movement, the effect invariably aimed 
at by the painter. Idealization and intensifica- 
tion—not to use the word exaggeration—are, in- 
deed, the principal factors in M. Chéret’s artistic 
process, and just as there never were such post- 
ures as he depicts, so never either were such men 
and women seen as his. And this, perhaps, is 


PORTRAIT OF CHERET, BY J. BESNARD 


ing or leaping cannot be detected, and that it is 
the artist’s right to choose which of the many 
single movements may best represent the entire 
combination. In other words, Chéret’s designs 
may be compared to instantaneous photographs 
of moving beings, idealized and intensified to the 
point at which they shall best produce the effect 


the chief charm of the painter who has come in 
an age of the crudest realism. His women are 
one and all idealizations of that particular daugh- 
ter of Eve whose generic name is la Parisienne, 
& woman as distinct and different from the rest 
of her sex as the Japanese mousmé is distinct and 
different from the Georgian or the Circassian, a 
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combination of grace, elegance and femininity 
artificially produced and enhanced by the arts 
and manufactures of the coiffeur, the mantle 
maker and the perfumer. To some extent typical 
of this most modern of human products are Mme. 
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Réjane, Mme. Sizos, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, and 
the little milliner girls of the Rue de la Paix; 
but in no one person is the Chéret type, which is 
a synthesis of a dozen types, to be found. That 
this is so will be all fhe more apparent when it is 
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remembered that M. Jules Chéret never uses a 
model for his designs, that his women are the 
pure creations of his brain, that his hand is 
guided by memory and imagination alone, and 
that it is one of his principles that exaggeration 
of type is indispensable if a striking effect is to 
be produced. 

In the matter of color, in which M. Chéret’s 
originality is not less pronounced than in his de- 
sign, it is economy rather than taste that in- - 
fluenced him in his choice. A separate stone 
having to be engraved for each color used for 
printing his affiches, he was obliged, taking into 
consideration the purses of his clients, to limit 
the number of his colors, as also the quantities to 
be used in each affiche. Rarely has economy in 
the matter of artistic production been productive 
of such excellent effect. It has been given to M. 
Chéret to draw from the three primordial colors 
of red, blue and yellow—‘‘the three shrillest 
trumpet notes,” as he calls them—effects which 
other artists disposing of all their palettes may 
well envy. Strangely enough, the artist is alone 
to regret the restraint which a necessary economy 
imposes, and it is to his pastels, rather than to 
his affiches, that he points as the realization of 
his ideas on color, in the application of which 
he describes himself as being strongly influenced 
by the Japanese in their enthusiasm for bright 
tones. But in his color, as in his designs, the 
object of his artistic work—that is to say, to pro- 
duce an effect of joy and life as in a nosegay of 
flowers, is never lost sight of: M. Chéret is not 
only a painter, he is also 2 poet and a philosopher. 

It will be a revelation to many to hear that this 
joyous and exuberant artist, whose delight in life 
and movement and gladness is revealed on every 
wall in Paris, is one of the warmest admirers of 
that most melancholy of ‘philosophers, the Ger- 
man pessimist, Schopenhauer. It is difficult to 
understand his assertion that he has been more 
influenced by his study of the mournful reflections 
of the calamitous philosopher of Frankfort than 
by any other books which he has read, unless, in- 
deed, it was by contrast and contradiction, the 
resolve coming to him to show in Schopenhauer’s 
despite that life is beautiful after all, that women 
and wine and song were rightly exalted by Ger- 
man philosophers of a more genial temper, and 
that if black there must be in this world, it should 
only, as in his posters, be used to throw into 
stronger relief the joyous brilliancies of the red 
and the blue and the yellow. However this may 
be, the philosopher in many of M. Chéret’s post- 
ers peeps out behind the painter. It is possible 
that in his heart of hearts some element of satire 
influences him when he depicts his Parisiennes, 
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and, above all, their male companions; but if 
satire there be, it is so delicately applied that it is 
most generally overlooked. It is in other ways 
that the philosophy of M. Chéret manifests 
itself. Look, for instance, at the famous 
poster which he designed for the advertise- 
ment of M. Emile Zola’s novel ‘‘ La Terre.” 
It is in its way as remarkable a work of art 
as Millet’s ‘Homme 4 la Hone,” or any 
other of the Barbizon poetizations of the 
sombre dignity of toil. This poster repre- 
sented a weather-beaten peasant sitting by 
the wayside, and in the background was a 
melancholy landscape, with laboring horses 
dragging a heavy plow. This affiche pro- 
duced an immense impression in Paris, and 
no doubt contributed in a large measure to 
the success of a book of which M. Zola has 
but little reason to be proud. All the 
pitiful story of the French peasant was in 
this figure and in this scene, and their crea- 
tion at once raised the artist to the highest 
ranks. It is not, however, M. Chéret’s 
fortune to be at liberty to choose subjects 
so entirely suited to his genius as was this. 
By the very nature of his enterprise he is 
obliged to apply his talents to such subjects 
as his customers propose to him. One day 
it is a patent rice powder, another day a 
mowing machine, on a third a popular 
amusement resort, on a fourth a kind of 
petroleum or a specialty in straw hats that 
he is obliged to illustrate. Yet never did 
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any Pegasus in any plow make a b»aver appear- 
ance. It is his to beautify an@ to idealize what- 
ever he touches. What ¢tableautin, for instance, 
could be more charming than the poster, a re- 
production of which is given on page 204, adver- 
tising the Poudre Diaphane ?—one of the Chéret 
affiches which is most eagerly sought after by the 
collectors. Side by side with this may be ranked 
his poster advertising Grévin’s waxwork show and 
depicting the representation of the scene in the 
Opera foyer. But out of the thirteen hundred 
affiches which he has produeed—from the first, 
which was an advertisement of Valentino’s danc- 
ing rooms, down to the one which he is finishing 
to-day, and which has this peculiarity, that for 
once the ballerina whom it is destined to adver- 
tise is shown in pink instead of the familiar ver- 
milion—it would be difficult, so little has the art- 
ist’s execution and formula varied, to pick out 
and select work as more remarkable than all the 
rest. Still, what may be considered Chéret’s very 
best work are four panels, which were specially 
designed to meet the wishes of those who so 
greatly admired his work that they used to cover 
their walls with posters bought from the bill 
stickers or from agents who came by them by 
nightly larceny. ‘These four panels are entitled 
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affiches de Chéret que dans la plupart 
des tableaux d’un Salon.” 

* Now, though Chéret has shown that 
when he is free to choose his sub- 
jects, and can give his artistic in- 
stinct full course, he can produce, as 
in his pastels and in these four panels, 
specially designed and executed for 
the lovers of his art, most excellent 
work, it is still not at all to be re- 
gretted that circumstances make it 
necessary for him to devote his time 
almost exclusively to the special work 
with which his name is connected. 
We might possibly be able to spare 
Chéret the pastelist, or Chéret the 
decorator, but one does not see what 














ay Paris would do without Chéret l’aff- 
Mae chier. The very difficulties which the 
at imposition of an often repellent sub- 
ie ject lays upon the artist seem only to 
ha inspire him to greater triumphs. And 
he doubtless also the contrast between 
ie the subject and its execution has 
iy ' much to do with the very sincere pleas- 


ure that the contemplation of these 
respectively ‘‘ Music,” ‘ Dancing,” ‘‘Comedy” posters evokes. What, for instance, could be a 
and ‘* Pantomime,” the third and fourth of which more charming poetization of that most prosaic 
are illustrated on pages 205 and 200. ‘These of commodities, a patent toilet soap, than the 
panels, as are the others, were specially designed picture, a reproduction of which is shown ou page 
for decorative purposes, and are printed 
in eight colors on thick paper. The 
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Fe dress of the figure which idealizes 
bebe Comedy is in satin, of crushed cherry 
te color. The naked breast is lighted up 


with moonbeams. The hair is of that 
Venetian red which Sarah Bernhardt 
‘; made fashionable, and with which, per- 
haps as a consequence of this, Chéret 
has endowed his typical Parisienne. In 
her hand, too heavy for her taper fin- 
gers, she holds a Pierrot mask, toward 
which she smiles; falling from her are 
other masks which in her caprice she 
has discarded. Behind her appears the 
serious countenance of M. de Pourceau- 
gnac, the grinning face of Scapin, es- 
corted by the comic apothecaries of the 
tradition of Moliére. In the panel en- 
titled ‘* Pantomime ” we are shown a 
coquettish Columbine playing with her 
fan while Pierrot whispers words of love 
in her ear and Harlequin menaces with 
He wit his bat. It was, doubtless, after look- 
Be ing at these panels that Huysmans wrote 
of Chéret’s work: “Il y a mille fois 
pilus de talent dans la plus mince des 
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203, which represents the daintiest of damsels 
just about to use this particular article ? The ad- 
vertisement is there in every detail, fsom the 
name of the manufacture in largest of letters 
down to a representation not only of the soap it- 





self, but of the box in which it is sold, none 
other being genuine. Yet so deftly are these 
commercial items introduced into the picture 
that they in no way interfere with the artistic en- 
joyment that one feels in contemplating it. ‘This 


COMEDY.— PANEL BY CHERET. 
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is the idealization of that art which the magnates teresting, not only by reason of the genius that 
of the Beaux-Arts so long refused to recognize, inspired and executed these works of art, but by 
and which is known in France by the generic the intense modernity of their raison détre. 
name of ‘les arts industriels.” Here is work for the delight of the people, which 

M. Chéret proposes to hold an exhibition of as sprang into existence, not at the bidding nor un- 
many of his posters as he is able to bring together der the patronage of the great, but as an envoy 
in London and elsewhere. The exhibition will from trade to the passers in the street. Here is 
unfortunately be incomplete, he having neglected the artist turned ¢rowvére, and singing in the 
to keep copies of all his works. Such as it will streets. It is one more proof of the democratic 
be, however, this exhibition cannot fail to be one spirit which is the life breath of trade, and a 
of the most interesting to which the art-loving guarantee of the bencfits which that democratic 
public has been invited for many years past. In- spirit must confer on the masses, 
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A HUNTING LAY. 


By Ex.uiott Legs, 









He buckled girth, and tightened rein, The blackthorn twined across the path 
And bade his mare take heed ; Hid yon sweet pack from view; 
She snorted answer back again— She smote the growers in her wrath, 

A fair and gallant steed! And clove the fence in two. 









He held her straight across the down, He spied the oak rail, nor would stop, 

She left afar his peers, / Yet drew the long reins’ tether ; 
The fresh wind in his face was blown, Full two foot clear she spurned the top: 
The pack sang in his ears. Ah, how they laughed together! 












He held her straight adown the hill, 






The stream where marsh and river meet 







Her hocks beneath her bent, Her heart made light of gladly, 
None, without instant fear of ‘ill, And, as it flashed beneath her feet, 
Could follow where she went. His own was beating madly : 


He held her straight across the plain, 
She strained against the bit; 

Her courage heightened his again, 
His knowledge lent her wit. 







Yon loud hound concert, close at hand, 
His very soul had stirred, 

And she—his mare—could understand 
The music that he heard. 






Rough dikes, high piled from ancient days, And when he lighted off the mare 
Streng fences of the past— At that long gallop’s end, 
She left them all, and went her ways, Was ever maiden half so fair? 


A gallant mare and fast. Was ever such a friend? 
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THE LAST OF THE LEVERIDGES. 


By J. H. WALWorRTH. 


Part I. 


their ancestry plus their environ- 
ment,” as some ethical explorers 
contend, Horace Leveridge was no 
more responsible for his thistle- 
down habit of floating airily over the 
surface of things when in pleasant mood 
than he was for his straight black eye- 
brows and classic nose. 

His brows, by the way, had a trick of 
contracting suddenly, in moments of anger, con- 

erting his clear gray eyes into the likeness of 
storm-swept lakelets. 

Nor, still clinging to the ethical sagas, was he 
to be held any more responsible for the imperious 
temper which made him thoroughly obnoxious at 
times than he was for the supple tigerish grace of 
his long, lithe limbs. 

His ancestry had endowed him with great 
physical beauty, arrogance and a hopeless inher- 
itance of debt. His environment had educated 
him into a lazy indifference to the moral aspect 
of debt, a keen appreciation of its inconvenience, 
and imperious intolerance of contradiction in any 
shape. 

It was his misfortune to have been morally 
constructed on the plan of a certain South Amer- 
ican pond weed, which flings no anchoring roots 
earthward, but is born upon the bosom of the 
waters at the will of the winds, carrying its 
hyacinthine spikes, nevertheless, as proudly as the 
firmest-rooted oak carries its centenarian’s crown. 

Such as he was, he was about to be married. 
Among his inheritances was a beguiling tongue, 
which made his success with any woman he chose 
to woo a foregone conclusion. 

None the less it was with a sense of difficulty 
overcome that he slipped the engagement ring on 
Mona Tomlinson’s finger, having beguiled her 
into the belief that} Horace Leveridge, plus the 
Leveridge plantation, tradition, debts and fading 
magnilicence, were worth accepting. 

Warning voices and evil prophecies were not 






lacking when ‘‘ Mona’s folly” was proclaimed - 


among the Tomlinson kin. 

She met all of it with smiling confidence and 
the assurance that ‘‘ husbands, unlike poets, are 
made, not born.” 

She rather prided herself on the neatness of 
this retort. It had the crisp clearness’ of an epi- 
gram; combined with vague wisdom. Perhaps 
she was repeating it for the twelfth time, on the 


eve of her wedding day, to her only bridesmaid, 
who had arrived simultaneously with the bridal 
veil. 

‘*Then you propose to manufacture your hus- 
band ?” 

**Precisely. I regard him as so much raw ma- 
terial, voila tout !” 

Mona placed the groom’s gift upon her friend’s 
lap—a pair of antique diamond bracelets worth 
several times the value of his debt-encumbered 
plantation. The bridesmaid turned them over 
mechanically. It was of Mona and Mona’s fut- 
ure she was thicking sadly just then. 

‘* A Leveridge worked into shape by a woman ! 
The Leveridge obstinacy is historical, my dear.” 

**T beg of you, Aline, not to talk as if I must 
stand in abject awe of my new name.” 

“It is the oldness of the name that fills me 
with abject awe. We are such mere crudities of 
yesterday, such ephemera, by comparison! His 
diamonds are certainly beyond criticism. I hope 
you may find him as flawless. For such gems as 
those I might be tempted to risk it myself.” 

Mona had taken the jewels from her and was 
clasping them on her round wrists, turning them 
briskly about the better to catch the glittering 
prismatic sparks. Some of their brightness, and 
perhaps a glint of their hardness, were in the 
glance she presently turned upon her friend. 

‘Risk what ?” she asked, brusquely. 

‘Mr. Leveridge’s established reputation for 
selfishness and bad temper. You know as well 
as and better than I do, Mona, what people say 
of him.” 

‘‘Day after to-mgrrow, Aline, you would not 
dare tell me that Mr. Leveridge was selfish or 
bad-tem pered.” 

‘“‘No. It would be too late then.” 

“<Tt is too late now.” 

“Mona! Oh, my darling Mona !” 

It was acry of distress from a tried and loving 
heart. Mona leaned forward to clasp the anx- 
ious face between her hands. She kissed her 
friend tenderly on both cheeks. 

** Allie, you were always the dearest little sim- 
pleton in existence, but an awful coward, dear. 
Never fear for me, child. I have one great ad- 
vantage over all those dead-and-gone Mesdames 
Leveridge, who, tradition hath it, must have 
lived in the domestic insecurity of Blue Beard’s 
wives.” 

“‘ What advantage ?” 
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‘‘The advantage modern civilization gives the 
universal woman. Marriage does not necessarily 
mean bondage for life. And if you have not for- 
gotten your classics you will remember that even 
that marital monster met his match. Alliterative, 
you perceive. I intend to mold, and not be 
molded.” 

“‘One cannot mold granite, Mona.” 

“‘One can chisel it, though. It repays one 
better, too, in the long run.” 

‘* How dreadfully presumptuous! But women 
are presumptuous—before marriage. What tools ?” 

Miss Tomlinson’s laugh was always baffling. 
One was never quite clear whether she was laugh- 
ing at or with one. She had taken the bracelets 
off and was carefully tucking them into their pink 
wool nests. She prolonged the task so deliber- 
ately that Aline concluded her last question had 
fallen on deaf ears. Presently, with a ripple of 
that baffling laughter, Mona answered it : 

“The tools? They must be left to the exi- 
gencies of the moment.” She pointed to an open 
escritoire. ‘‘ There is work for me and you to do. 
That old desk must enter the prim precincts of 
the Leveridge library swept and garnished from 
all its guilty secrets.” 

They seated themselves before the desk and 
looked smilingly down into the chaotic litter of 
old letters, perished nosegays, photographs, and 
other insignia of acknowledged belleship. 

‘* You never were in earnest in any of those old 
affairs, Mona ?” 

‘* Yes, once, desperately. At least, I thought so 
for a little while.” She leaned forward, and lift- 
ing a photograph from the mass before her, flung 
it into Aline’s lap with a laugh. ‘* You were in 
Enrope at the time. That is why you never heard 
about it. Why—Aline !” 

The mocking laugh died on her lips. Her face 
expressed blank amazement. The pallor of a 
ghostseer had spread over Aline’s sweet face. She 
sat staring at the pictured face, entranced. 

** Aline! Aline !” 

Mona called her name sharply twice before 
she looked away from the photograph with the 
long, shuddering sigh of one opportunely aroused 
from a hideous nightmare. Mona was kneeling 
before her, covering the picture with her folded 
hands. For along second they looked into each 
other’s eyes. ‘Then Mona said, timidly : 

‘Would you mind talking about it, Allie ?” 

Aline made a gesture of impatience. 

‘*Why should I? I was engaged to be married 
to him, when mother’s failing health took us all 
to Europe for a year. He was in the Custom- 
house at New Orleans then. Some one wrote me 
that, while on a visit to his grandmother in Terre- 
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bonne, he had met a lady who captivated him 
so that he could talk of nothing else. Strange 
I should nevér have thought of you in that con- 
nection! In my next letter I charged him jest- 
ingly with it. He answered so seriously that I 
was compelled to release him from a bondage 
grown irksome. ‘That is all.” 

**Imbecile! He shall be.the very first to burn. 
There! I wish it was the man himself. After all, 
Allie”’—she had risen to her feet, and stood 
watching the blackened remains of the photo- 
graph curl themselves into charred fragments and 
float up the broad flue—‘‘it was you he loved, 
and you only. I was amusing myself for the 
summer, and he, poor dolt, could not help him- 
self. I understand some things better now.” 

Aline pushed her chair softly back from the 
desk, and got up with a faint, apologetic smile. 

**T am ashamed of my own foolishness. I am 
going to my room, Mona. Perhaps it is the wed- 
ding wreath and veil. I did not tell you they are 
like the ones I had selected in Paris for my own 
use. I will be quite myself again by teatime.” 

Mona sprang after her. 

**Say that you forgive me, Aline, before you 
go; and kiss me.” 

“There, and there. I have nothing to forgive, 
my dear.” 

‘* Where is he ?” 

**T do not know.” 

** Alive or dead ?” 

**T do not know.” 

Then the door closed between them, and Mona, 
standing there alone, registered a vow that, if 
Raphael Warner were alive, she would bring him 
to Aline’s feet & penitent supplicant for pardon. 

Then she returned to the old desk, and select- 
ing the fuel for her sacrificial fire, did not desist 
in the work of destruction until lamps were 
brought in and tea announced. 

The next day the old desk, innocent of any 
reference to a past that was ‘‘ Mona Tomlinson’s 
and not Mrs. Horace Leveridge’s,” was trans- 
ferred, with a few other of her personal belong- 
ings, from the old home to the new. 

* # * 4 * * 

Mr. Horace Leveridge, not in his thistledown 
mood, sitting on his front gallery, in the fresh 
crispness of an October morning, had been aware, 
for several moments, that his wife was standing 
in the open doorway behind him. But his mood 
was distinctly ungracious, and he chose to ignore 
her proximity. It was one of his marital privi- 
leges. 

She stood with her hands clasped loosely in 
front of her, her serious eyes fastened on the dew- 
drenched cotton fields before them. 
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Her face wore a baffled expression. She was 
still looking for the right tool. After all it was 
not granite, but thistledown, she was called on to 
shape. Her perplexities had added a touch of ex- 
treme pathos to the beauty of her face without 
marring it. 

She came forward and stood by him. He was 
moodily embracing one knee with both hands and 
frowning upon the world. She laughed, a trifle 
nervously. 

‘‘T have been watching you for a long time, 
*Race.” 

‘‘T hope you found it profitable.” 

‘‘ Your very back indicates dissatisfaction with 
the world.” 





broad glossy salvers of the magnolias full of uncut 
gems.” 

*‘“And the mule, with its bur-bedecked tail, 
kicking the diamonds to flinders. Come down 
out of the clouds, Mrs. Leveridge.” 

‘*And begin the day in the cellar,” she said, 
not without bitterness. ‘‘ Perhaps your fences 
are out of order,” she added, with dry practical- 
ity, ‘and the stock breaks bounds,” 

‘‘That is just like a woman.” 

‘What? Breaking bounds ?” 

It was a feeble jest sponsored by a feeble smile. 
It partook of the failure of all things that morn- 
ing. 

“To enumerate a man’s failings before giving 


‘‘MONA FLUNG HER HANDS ABOUT IER HUSBAND’S ARM WITIT A CRY OF TERROR.” 


“‘T don’t deny it.” 

‘* Now, if you were an artist, all this October 
beauty of earth and sky would console you for so 
much.” 

‘But Iam not an artist. Iam a cursed debt- 
ridden planter, floundering deeper in the mire 
every day; and the “morning glory’s amethyst- 
ine cup” that you are pleased to enthuse over is, 
in plain English, the confoundedest of tie vines 
that tangle the fields into an infernal snarl.” 

‘‘But you need not deny the beanty of the 
world just because you have mismanaged your 
little corner of it. Look at the diamond embroi- 


dery on those fleecy bannerets of cotton, and the 
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him his breakfast. The list will be lengthened 
by this. I forgot it.” 2 

He drew from his side pocket a heavy envelope 
and handed it to her. 

‘‘From California, I see.” 

Mona held the envelope in unsteady hands. 
She could feel the startled blood dyeing neck, 
cheek and brow with the stain of suspicion that 
she could not avert. 

She hated herself for her lack of composure. 
She hated Horace for his ready suspicions. She 
hated Rabe Warner for the idiotic consciousness 
that had made him return a senseless carte. 
Through the thin veil of her downdropt lids she 
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could feel the scorching intensity of her hus- 
band’s gaze. She knew he was interpreting her 
hesitation by the lurid light of jealousy. In the 
midst of this inward tumult throbbed a pulse of 
giadness. She knew where Warner was now, and 
s.ie could bring him to Aline’s feet. 

Horace broke the silence harshly. 

‘‘It is rare to see a woman hold a letter so long 
with unbroken seal.” 

‘Tt is not a letter,” with sullen composure. 

“Oh!” 

‘‘And I have not opened it simply because I 
know what it contains.” 

“247” 

‘It isan old carte of mine. You can open it 
yourself if you wish. So you see there is not 
much room for curiosity.” She turned her eyes 
full upon him. ‘‘ Of course you knew I had had 
my full complement of a society woman’s experi- 
ences, but——_ *Race !” 

It was a cry of physical terror. Then she 
caught her full red lips with her sharp white 
teeth in sudden repression. ‘‘ Had a Leveridge 
ever actually committed murder ?” she wondered. 

Horace looked quite equal to it at that mo- 
ment. Better have the whole miserable business 
over at once by showing the picture. 

She smiled bravely, and tapped the envelope 
against her left hand. 

‘*T can safely say that, but for some recent oc- 
currences, this admirer’s very existence would 
have been forgotten.” 

“©*Some recent occurrences’!” His voice was 
thick with rage. ‘‘ Perhaps you would be so good 
as to explain.” 

‘“‘No. I am sorry to disoblige you, but I can- 
not do that.” 

Outwardly she was perfectly composed. She 
was running one slim finger beneath the flap of 
the envelope. Of course, the ‘‘imbecile” had 
not written anything ! 

But the imbecile had. About the carte was 
folded a closely written half-sheet of paper: 
Mona ran her eye hastily down the page. 

It contained an impassioned plea for her inter- 
cession with Aline. Aline was the burden of its 
cry—Aline, whom he loved with ‘‘ deathless 
love.” 

She could not let Horace see that letter. It 
was Allie’s secret, not hers. Perhaps he would 
slay her where she stood. But a few swift mo- 
tions of hand and wrist, and Horace Leveridge 
stood glaring at his wife across the fluttering frag- 
ments of the note. 

‘‘T am sorry,” she said, striving to speak com- 
posedly, “‘but it was not meant for any eye but 
mine. You must take my unsupported word for 


it, Horace, that there was not a word in it you 
might not have addressed to another man’s wife.” 

She could feel the fiery heat of his breath upon 
her cheeks as he sprang toward her. Was he go- 
ing to strike? Such things had happened with 
less provocation than she had just given. 

Slowly around the corner of the house old Mun- 
son came, as was his daily custom, leading Mr. 
Leveridge’s saddled horse. 

With an oath Horace flung himself upon the 
brute, digging his spurs mercilessly into his 
flanks. His right hand was still clinched over 
the fragment of the letter he had torn from 
Mona’s slim fingers. 

Under the shelter of the trees that shut him 
from her view he spread them out upon the pom- 
mel of his saddle. Two words and a signature re- 
warded his pains—‘‘ Deathless love” and “ Rafe 
Warner.” 

«That much gained. As for her——” 





Parr II. 


THE clouds rolled by eventually, as every cloud 
will ; and the shadows lifted, as every shadow save 
that of an infinite doom must; and there came a 
day when Mr. Leveridge was pleased to say to his 
wife : 

** You are looking done up. I am going over 
to Holcombe for the day. I want to see about a 
team he means to sell. Iam going in the drag, 
and it won’t inconvenience me in the least to 
take you along.” 

Mr. Leveridge never cheapened his own sug- 
gestions. He preferred always to be the giver, 
and not receiver, of a benefaction. Mona repeated 
his words with impalpable irony : 

“Tf it will not inconvenience you in the least 
to take me with you I believe I should like to go.” 

«It will be a deuced bore to spend the day, 
especially if Holcombe should chance to be out 
of the way. I would as soon spend the day in 
the family burying ground as with an old woman 
who has outlived everything but memory and 
wrinkles. I will be atthe door with the drag in 
fifteen minutes.” 

*«¢ Everything but memory and wrinkles.’ ” 

Mona, tying her bonnet ribbons under her 
chin, peered questioningly into the glass. How 
long before she should reach that desolate pass ? 
There were already the parallel lines on her 
smooth forehead which could not be coaxed out. 
And those dark rings under her eyes were dismal 
novelties. Perhaps ten years from now people 
would shun her as Horace shunned old Mrs. Hol- 
combe. It would be hard to grow old gracefully 
in the Leveridge mansion. 
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But with the swift motion of the horses and 
the soft sounds of the forest life, filling her veins 
with a fresher current, she forgot to moralize, 
and conscientiously dwelt upon the sweeter aspects 
of life. 

‘‘We are in for it.” Horace looked sour, as 
he climbed back into the drag after opening the 
big gate leading into the Holcombe premises. 
‘‘ George is away from home.” 

**In for what ?” 

“‘The old iady and in memoriam. I have half 
a mind to turn back.” 

‘<I am very tired, Horace.” 

He flicked his horse’s ears impatiently with the 
lash of his whip. 

‘*Then you can stop indoors and talk grave- 
yards and drink tea while I am trying the chest- 
nuts.” 

This programme agreed upon, they drove briskly 
up to the front door, which was standing open, 
giving them a glimpse of unwonted activities be- 
yond. Mrs. Holcombe met them at the threshold, 
with her eyes full of excitement and her mouth 
full of pins. 

‘‘Think of it, my dear—twenty-five years since 
we have seen each other; she living in California 
and I in Louisiana all that time, and both of us 
old women now! George has gone out to the 
landing for them.” 

‘© You are looking for friends ?” 

‘‘Friends! Relatives! My own darling sister 
Sidomi and her only child. Dear me, I am all 
of a flutter !” 

‘And we are in the way,” said Horace, still 
seated in the drag. 

Then he made known hiserrand. Mrs. Hol- 
combe heard it with horror. 

‘You want to buy those fourfooted devils! 
Not with my consent. At least not unless you 
promise never to take this dear child behind ’em.” 

She put an arm protectingly about Mona’s slim 
waist. They were standing on the doorsteps just 
where Mona had sprung lightly from the drag 
before hearing the news. 

‘“‘That is farther on,” said Horace, laughing 
lightly. “‘Did George drive them out to the 
landing ?” 

‘‘Drive them out to the landing! Do you 
suppose I want my only sister killed before I’ve 
laid eyes on her, and twenty-five years gone by ?” 

“Then they are in the paddock, and if you 
will keep Mrs. Leveridge for a little while I will 
take a spin down the Colton road with them.” 

“*Tt will be a spinning head they will give you ; 
but I never did hear of a Leveridge listening to 
common sense, 80 you may go, so long as you 
leave your wife safe in my hands.” 
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Perhaps the task of driving the chestnuts from 
the paddock into the stable yard and harnessing 
them to the drag consumed more time than he 
had allotted:; or perhaps the exquisite pleasure 
of feeling the fiery brutes gradually succumb to 
the control of dius masterful hand was too exciting 
to. be quickly foregone. Here was something 
fresh to conquer; something worth subjugating ; 
something to break. 

He ‘wished he had not brought Mona; then he 
might haye driven straight home without having 
to go back to the house and pick her up. The 
chestnuts should be his at any price. He con- 
sulted his watch and exclaimed : 

‘*The devil has flown away with the moments, 
and there is no time for changing horses again. 
Those people will be arriving, and it will be awk- 
ward all around.” 

It was already awkward for Mona—frightfully 
so. Who could have divined that Mrs. Hol- 
combe’s ‘* Sidomi and her boy ” were Rafe Warner 
and his mother ? 

They—she and he—had made the most of this 
strangely brought about meeting. Aline! There 
was nothing else in common between them. It 
was all arranged—how Allie was to be beguiled 
to Leveridge Hall in ignorance of his proximity, 
before Horace drew the foam-flecked chestnuts to 
a stand before the carriage block. 

No one was visible but Mona and this rather 
striking-looking nephew of Mrs. Holeombe’s. The 
two long-parted sisters were chattering in the 
guest chamber upstairs, and George was superin- 
tending the unloading of the baggage van. 

“‘T thought you never would come,” said Mona, 
going swiftly toward him from the gallery seat, 
accompanied by the stranger. 

‘You will have to go back behind the new 
team. ‘There is no time for changing.” 

‘You can manage,them doubtless. I am not 
afraid.” 

Then she turned and mentioned a name, not 
clearly and deliberately, as was her fashion in 
introducing people, but with a clumsy shyness 
that surprised no one more thaw herself. 

Why should she bungle over Warner’s. name ? 
Why should she be glad, at that moment, that 
Horace, ashamed of his brutal outrage of months 
ago, had never referred to the letter with the 
carte, nor ever learned the name of the sender ? 
That was her mistake. 

They had passed the outer gate before the 
chestnuts, restive and impatient, were quiet 
enough for conversation. 

‘* What did you say the gentleman’s name was ? 
You did not give it very distinctly.” 

“* Warner.” 
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‘‘ Warner! Mr. Rafe Warner ?” 

“To” 

“é By 

The oath was accentuated by a fierce cut of the 
lash across the flanks of the chestnuts. They 
bounded forward in maddened fury, blows fall- 
ing fast and thick upon them. Mona flung her 
hands about her husband’s arm with a cry of 
terror. 

“‘ Horace, you are going to kill us both! You 
are demented! You do not understand. Lay 
down the lash, Horace. Listen to me, husband ! 
Raphael Warner is Aline Meriwether’s lover-—has 
been all his life. I have promised to bring them 
together at my house. Are you listening, Horace ? 
Do you hear ? Do you comprehend ?” 

She was shrieking the words into his ears. She 
had as well flung them to the winds. He was 
running a race with death, and no one knew it 
better than he. 

With his feet firmly planted against the dash- 
board, and the reins wound about his hands un- 
til the veins stood out upon them like whipcords, 
he sat with his blazing eyes fastened upon the 
road before him. 

‘*Who should conquer—he or the chestnuts ?” 
Life resolved itself into that question. 

He flung Mona’s clinging hands off with an 
oath. He had heard every word she said, and he 
believed her. 
would tell her so and beg her pardon; but 
‘Who should conquer—he or the chestnuts ?” 

With wild snorts of terror the brutes were dash- 
ing along the wooded road, swinging the drag like 
a cockleshell from side to side. 

The wind had lifted the brim of Horace’s broad 
sombrero and pressed it backward, leaving his 
blanched face and bloodless lips fully exposed. 
His eyes glowed like freshly lighted furnaces. 
Another turn of the taut lines about his corded 
wrists. Who would come off best ? 

Mona sank upon the bottom of the drag, limp 
and faint. Destruction was merely a question of 
seconds. She felt strangely indifferent to her 
fate. Only she hoped they would not suffer long 
—she and Horace. And she wished those set, 
drawn lips of his would relax and give egress to 
some word that would tell her he understood and 
believed. 

On, on, faster, still faster, now rushing with 
smooth vehemence along the grass-fringed verge 
of a smiling brook, now thundering noisily over 
the wooden bridges that echoed the sharp blows 
of their iron-shod feet with hollow thuds, sped 
the chestnut horses, bearing the last of the Lev- 
eridges forward to his certain doom. 

Rescue was impossible. They both knew it. 
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If they escaped destruction he , 
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There was no one along the lonely country road 
to attempt, the impossible. The brutes had con- 
quered. Horace knew it. Mona lifted her eyes 
heavenward. She was not praying. There was 
no time for prayer. She was just longing fora 
little space of life to make Horace understand. 

Was her task of “‘ molding” to end thus ? Fail- 
ure was writ on all things. Not on all! A black- 
winged bird in a turquoise sky soared majestic- 
ally over her head ; on serene, slow wings, per- 
fectly poised, far above the world of tumult and 
mistakes she was rushing out of. There was no 
failure there. Would those brutes never exhaust 
their demoniacal strength ? Would Horace never 
turn his blanched face from their tossing manes ? 
Would this thing never end ? 

Perhaps, after all, she was getting rid of a load 
of years she should not have known what to do 
with, with a great gulf of misunderstanding for- 
ever broadening between her and Horace. 

If Horace would only speak to her just once— 
one word—three words, ‘“‘I believe you”! He 
should. 

She knelt upon the swaying floor, steadying 
herself by a fierce grip of the seat. She brought 
her face close to his. 

‘*Horace! husband! Look at me. On the 

‘brink of eternity, as we both stand, I want to 
hear you say, ‘ Mona, I believe you’ !” 

For a moment his blazing eyes were averted 
from the heads of the brutes over whom he had 
lost all control. 

**We are lost! Ihave murdered you! 
lieve you, and I love you !” 

A smile of seraphic content spread over Mona’s 
beautiful face. 

‘The river! God! is there no escape ?” 

It was a cry of mortal agony wrung from a 
man’s soul in extremity. With superhuman 
strength he wrenched the horses’ heads to one 
side. A violent, downward plunge! The earth 
seemed slipping away from their flying, thunder- 
ing hoofs. The world reeled. Mechanically Mona 
flung her hands outward and grasped —some- 
thing. Then her busy brain stopped its work like 


a watch whose mainspring snaps. 
* * * * 


I be- 


* * 


When they found her the yellow plumes of a 
broken golden-rod lay across her closed lids, 
Ilim they never found. On the brink of the 
river, where, in one last plunge for freedom, the 
chestnuts had left it, spurned and wrecked, they 
found the drag. 

The last of the Leveridges, still clinging to the 
reins with deathless determination, they had car- 
ried with them to a watery grave. The current 
of the river, swift and turbulent as the hot cur- 
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rent of his own ungoverned passions, had carried 
him forever beyond the ken of man. 
* * * * * * 

The blossom tide of the golden-rod was over 
long ago. The ashen tints of gray November 
wrapped earth and sky. Aline Meriwether still 
lingered at Leveridge Hall, a loving ministrant to 
Mona, bent, yet not broken. 

But Rafe was growing impatient, and the hour 
had come when she must leave Mona in other 
hands. She kneeled before her friend, as her 
friend had once kneeled before her, penitent and 
remorseful. 

‘* Mona, darling, you once asked my pardon for 
an uncommitted injury. How can I ever ask 
yours for x 

“Hush!” Mrs. Leveridge laid a thin, slim 
hand on her friend’s quivering lips. Then, after 
a little while: ‘‘ It was not your fault. It was not 
mine—at least, I hope not. ‘I bungled so. Per- 
haps I had not found the right tools,” with a 
wintry smile, ‘‘ or else I wearied 








welldoing. 
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ISLE OF THE 


By EDWARD B. 


Berore the white man came, when dusky tribes 
alone camped upon its wooded banks, the Colum- 
bia River had for its name Wauna, musical Wauna. 

Later, when the flag of Spain sailed up its 
blue stretch, a christening in a strange tongue 
proclaimed it St. Roque. 

The poet sings, “‘ Where rolls the Oregon, and 
hears no sound save his own dashings.” 
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I grew so tired sometimes, so very tired! Poor 
Horace, I am glad he knew the truth before 

Mrs. Holcombe, commenting on the tragedy, 
found one glimmer of consolation amid its dark- 
ness : 

‘Tam thankful there are no children. The 
Lord made the Leveridges out of queer clay— 
very. If the dear Lord ever repented of anything 
He must have repented for having sent Horace 
Leveridge into the world.” 

To which her Sidomi, cooing contentedly over 
tafe’s brightening prospects and restored health, 
answered, briskly : 

‘*A strange lot, the Leveridges! Now, my 
Rafe, there is a man for you! If that poor young 
thing could only have found such as he! But they 
are not plentiful. One Rafe Warner is enough 
for such a world as this.” 

“And one Horace Leveridge is more than 
enough,” said old Mrs. Holeombe, grimly. 

She found it hard to forget that “trick” of 
taking Mona behind the chestnuts, 
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But these are 
many names. 

More than two hundred years ago, so tradition 
has it, there existed a powerful compact of some 
twenty or thirty tribes, constituting the Confed- 
eracy of the Wauna 

Among the allies were numbered the coast In- 
dians of the far north and the trihes who roamed 
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the warm valleys of California. These were banded . 


together to hold in check the invading hordes, 
their hereditary foes, from over the Cascades and 
the plains beyond. 

This portion of the Columbia River Valley was 
once the great council grounds of the chiefs, the 
very heart of an empire whose death shroud was 
spread before its written history began. The 
imagination fancifully plays with its long-lost 
greatness as with ‘‘a breeze which blew a thou- 
sand years ago.” 

Though the Confederacy of the Wauna is dead, 
yet the posterity of many of its ancient tribes still 
eke out an existence there in degraded wretched- 
ness. 

Many of the tribes live only in memory, for 
their numbers have long since been gathered to 
the peaceful spiritland. 

Here the nation of the Klikitats yet pitch their 
wigwams by the great river. 

Here sizzles the spoil of the chase or the river’s 
catch over the crackling camp fire of an evening, 
as in the days of the great confederacy. 

Here are appetites as keen as in the olden days, 
but, poor creatures, their numbers how shrunken 
and their hearts how saddened ! 

Here are emaciated countenances, in the red 
glare of the camp fire, which wear expressions of 
sorrow, the result of the pangs of grief which the 
memory of the past has occasioned, and looks of 
calm resignation to the inevitable destiny which 
they well know awaits their race. 

Several miles down the river from The Dalles, 
a thriving little city of several thousand inhabit- 
ants, the traveler can see from the car window, as 
he glides along the south bank of the Columbia 
on the Union Pacific Railroad, a small rocky isl- 
and which rises in midstream some twenty feet 
from the water. Its entire area cannot comprise 
more than two or three acres. 

Such islands are common, but this one possesses 
a conspicuous feature which at once attracts the 
attention of the passer-by, and an occasional one 
stops off to pay the place a visit. 

Above the stunted and parched vegetation 
which covers the island there towers a monu- 
ment of light-gray granite, after the obelisk pat- 
tern, thirteen feet in height, surmounting a ped- 
estal of masonry constructed from the local basalt 
rock. The apex of the column is twenty-one feet 
over all. 

Surely this is a telling tribute to some sleeping 
-tenant of the lonely and barren isle. 

Memaloose Island (Isle of the Dead) the Indians 
call it. 

From time immemorial it has been used as a 
place of burial by the Klikitat tribes. 


It is a noteworthy fact that almost every native 
tribe has some peculiar characteristic pertaining 
to its habits or customs. 

‘Nature establishes a condition, and man awak- 
ens to its existence. 

The tribes of the plains lady their dead to rest 
upon a crude scaffolding, several feet from the 
ground, or weave a staging in the branches of 
trees sufficiently high to be out of reach of the 
vicious and hungry coyote, whose cowardly pres- 
ence is ever a watchkeeper environing death. 

The islands of the Columbia, many of them, 
have been and are now used as places of sepulture 
for no other reason than that they afford safe 
burial grounds against the encroachments of wild 
beasts. 

We find the earliest anthentic records of Mema- 
loose Island in the writings of Lewis and Clark, 
whose exploring expedition landed here in 1805. 

After a Klikitat dies he is strapped astride his 
horse, sitting erect as though alive. Then the 
mournful funeral procession, chanting the death 
wail, moves toward the river. 

Imagine the horrible aspect which the corpse 
presents, wriggling and bobbing about spasmod- 
ically. 

Presumably this bears to the savage fancy a 
semblance of forced vitality, or prolonged exist- 
ence, in a rather incomprehensible sense. 

Canoes await the funeral train at the water’s 
edge. ‘The silent equestrian is transferred from 
his faithful bearer of the chase to the slender 
shallop floating on thé river’s surface, which shall 
bear to their final resting place the very hands 
which shaped its graceful figure from the forest 
pine. 

The dead is carefully swathed in a covering of 
skins and blankets, in which are inclosed many of 
the deceased’s worldly possessions. These for 
the most part are implements of warfare, to be 
used in the after life. 

In the construction of his ‘deadhouse,” or 
sepulchre, the Klikitat Indian possesses an indi- 
viduality all his own. 

From fallen trees are split rough planks of 
cedar and made into crude vaults or huts, about 
ten feet long, eight feet wide and six feet in 
height. 

A noticeable characteristic is that these houses 
always stand east and west, with the door toward 
the rising sun. 

Crude pictures of men and animals are often 
found decorating the entrances. 

That these picture writings and the invaria- 
ble east door had some significance touching upon 
the religion and superstitions of this strange race 
there is little doubt. 
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But as to the meaning which these rough carv- 
ings undoubtedly once represented we can only 
conjecture. Of their teachings the Klikitat of 
to-day knows nothing. 

The dead are piled one upon another like cord- 
wood. 

When Lewis and Clark touched Memaloose Isl- 
and there were thirteen of these burial huts, 
many of which were crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity. But alas, to-day how changed! Eleven 
of the original thirteen are missing, and their 
scattered contents are buried beneath the ever- 
shifting sands. Only two tumble-down huts re- 
main to mark the site of this once populous city 
of the dead. These, like the obliterated ones, 
have been rifled and torn almost to the ground. 
By whom? No one seems to know. 
in official position apparently care less. 

The grave-robbing minions are white men, as 
might be reasonably expected. 

To the Indian’s credit it may be said, and 
truthfully, too, that, regardless of the highest 
standard to which his stealing propensities may 
be developed—and absolute qualification is the 
accepted rule—he would not for his life disturb 
the grave even of his most hated foe. So much 
for the Indian. 

What a flattering commentary on our boasted 
civilization if we might speak as, becomingly of 
the white man ! 

The marauding curiosity hunter’s acts of dese- 
cration are appalling. A hut is unroofed, a body 
dragged from its family pile, the sackcloth ripped 
open and robbed of the few broken implements 
or trinkets with far less feeling or reverence for 
the defenseless dead than that which a wild beast 
instinctively displays when in the death presence 
of: one of its kind. 

Stone axes, arrowheads, spearheads and the 
more modern weapons have been found and car- 
ried away in great numbers. These are invariably 
found broken in pieces. 

One might be easily led to believe that these 
valuables were defaced with the design of render- 
ing them worthless that they might not be stolen 
away. On questioning an old Indian regarding 
it he replied that when a man died he was “‘ kok- 
shutt ” (broken), and that in order to use his 
weapons or possessions in the next life they, too, 
must be “ kokshutt.” 

Before the railway had pushed its way up these 
wooded shores the pine-clad mountains on either 
bank had looked down for generations on the 
*<Tsle of the Dead” and its wealth of moldering 
treasure, but had never seen the hand of violence 
laid upon those who slumbered there. The rail- 
road came. The dead were outraged. The first 
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assault was made by the construction forces of 
this beacon light of progress, the railway. 

It was their favorite pastime, after working 
hours, to plunder the charnel houses and carry off 
bones and trinkets without limit. 

As we stand before this disordered depository 
of death thoughts take shape which seem to whis- 
per sentiments of condolence and regret into the 
ears of a much-wronged past. And it is net 
strange. A more congenial retreat for meditation 
cannot be easily found. 

Within the unroofed walls of the sepulchres are 
tiers of corpses in varied conditions of preserv::- 
tion. Withont, a thousand scattered remnants 
dot the earth for rods around. 

On the bottom are layers of well-seasoned mor- 
tality, overlaid with stratum tpon stratum of 
crumbling cerements, through which bone and 
shrunken flesh protrude. 

Not much larger can this ash heap grow. 
fuel pile of the Klikitat is well-nigh spent. 

As he walked in life, so he sleeps in death, un- 
covered to the warm sunshine of midday and the 
cool shadows of the night alike. Even yet he is 
a communer with nature, and will be till the last 
vestige of his crumbling frame shall have been 
turned into dust. 

A.line of swarthy kings lie here. Brave chief- 
tains whose memories and deeds yet live in wild 
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tradition sleep, unidentified, with their brothers of 
the common blood. Grinning visages of death, 
disjointed segments of humanity, all jumbled and 
tangled in uncanny conglomeration, how horri- 
ble to look upon! There, aside, lies a massive 
skull with eyeless cavities gazing toward the sky 
in tireless watching. Here, at your feet, stretches 
an arm and hand through the seared and yellow 
grass. Its delicate lines bear evidence of effem- 
inacy. The knotty biceps of a warrior’s arm never 
covered its lighter framework. A softer, gentler 
one was this, a woman’s. 
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shoulder blade. Beneath this grewsome roof a 
mouse had built her nest and was rearing her 
young, unmolested, with a bountiful base of food 
supplies close at hand. 

The animated barking of the guide’s dog at- 
tracted our attention toward another quarter. 
There we found two skulls wedged between some 
pieces of timber, presumably just as they had been 
fastened when the walls collapsed. Their jaws 


were firmly interlocked. An unwholesome sight, 
one may easily imagine, but it appeared not to 
With snarls and 


annoy the canine in the least. 











The little babe, swathed in a sack of softest 
furs, has for its slender bones a resting place with 
its elders. 

Yonder an open jaw holds the delicate frame- 
work of an infant’s hand. There beside it rests a 
ekull balanced on the hollow of an upturned foot, 
as though an act in jugglery were about to begin. 
But the juggler, what of him ? His foot alone is 
visible above the tangled mass. 

One of our guides chanced to overturn, near 
the edge of the well-strewn circle, a detached 
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yelps he tugged and pulled in vain effort to dis- 
place them. 

A lever was brought and placed in position to 
pry them loose, but only a portion of the neces- 
sary weight was applied, when from out of an 
eyeless loophole a sleek-coated snake thrust its 
black head and flourished a diabolical length of 
tongue. It seemed a message of defiance from 
race to race through a creature most despised by 
both. 

One white man’s bones are scattered here- 
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abouts. Victor Trevitt, in whose memory the 


monument above mentioned was erected, sleeps 
with those whom he loved and guided. He was 
what is called a ‘‘squaw man,” having an Indian 
wife, and by reason of his intimate relations with 
the tribes wielded a strong and good influence 
over them. Before his death he expressed a de- 
sire to be buried on Memaloose Island, after the 
manner of the people who had honored him and 
sought for so many years his counsel. 

When a young man he came among them to 
hunt and trap the plentiful game which abounded 
along the banks of the Columbia. And here he 
tarried in the chase till the tide of years had 
whitened his locks and rounded 
with the infirmity of old age. 

Shortly after his death 


his shoulders 


some of his white 


friends placed this monument upon the island. 
The Indian evidently does not appreciate the 

spirit in which civilized mankind pays tribute to 

the dead. 


But no matter, he has good reason to 
look with suspicion on the usurping methods of 
his paleface brother. 

From the day the monument was built Mema- 
loose Island has not been used by the Indians as 
a place of sepulture. 

This furnishes quite convincing proof that the 
savage understanding has been offended. 

However, other islands, near by, have received 
the divided quota severally, which till then had 
gone to the principal and older burying ground, 
‘Isle of the Dead,” or Trevitt’s Island, as it is 


sometimes called. But even the newer ones do 
not escape the vandalism of the thieving white. 
Is it just that such wrongdoings should go un- 
noticed ? 

If the lawmakers of the States of Oregon and 
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Washington do not soon awaken to the duty, so 
long incumbent upon them, of taking some rad- 
ical steps toward the punishment of these in- 
human sneaks, then the vigilant hand of mob 
rule might be justly excused as a final desperate 
expedient. 

True, the Klikitat is not the personification of 
all that is manly or noble. 

Nor is his present broken and deplorable con- 
dition an enviable one. 

Yet he is human, and should be accorded a 
burial after the customs of his race, and should 
receive the protection of a law which would guard 
the grave of Indian and white man alike. 

Millions were the acres his fathers owned. 

But to-day a sacred patch wherein he may lay 
to rest the remains of his departed brother he 
cannot call his own. 

Even though his earthly presence may be ob- 
noxious, should not the laws which appeal to the 
instincts of humanity alone afford protection to 
his bleaching bones ? 

The Portland Oregonian some time since spoke 
of ‘‘some interesting Indian mummies” as fol- 


lows : 

‘They were discovered one year ago on Long Island, in 
the Columbia River, buried in a mound of sand. 

“One of them is the figure of a full-grown adult, evi- 
dently of great age. 

‘“*The other is of a young child. Both are perfectly 
preserved, having hair and teeth intact. 

‘* The skull of the younger one has been removed, show- 
ing the covering of the brain. 

‘¢ The moccasins are yet on them, and are hardly changed. 

‘‘ They will be sent to the World’s Fair for exhibition.” 


Such gush, to people who live along the Colum- 
bia, would appear to be the very acme of ab- 
surdity. For, in the first place, these Indians 
have no knowledge of the art of embalming their 
dead, and, what is most probable, never had. 

By reason of the remarkably dry atmosphere of 
Eastern Oregon a curing or drying process takes 
place, which, of course, does preserve the body 





for a much longer time than, for instance, would 
the more moist climate of the Middle States. 

Undoubtedly soon after these “ mummies ” had 
been laid to rest the drifting sands of the river 
quickly overspread them with its dry mantle. 

But the courageous and would-be “ discoverer ” 
with his spade and pickax comes along, undoes 
the charitable turn of nature, and bears away his 
trophies in mercenary glee. 

«Mummies, evidently of great age,” on which 
are buckskin moccasins, “hardly changed” by 
time, must, indeed, be quite as ancient as the 
specimens from far-off Egypt which knew the 
Sphinx and Pyramids 4,000 years ago. What 
nonsense ! 

That these ‘‘mummies” were sent to the Fair 
at all is quite as unlikely as the theory of their 
great antiquity is unplausible. 

The man who extracted them from the bank 
of sand certainly would have proved a greater 
curiosity than the loud-smelling curios which 
**yet had moccasins on them.” 

In fact, he might ornament the dime-museum 
stage with profit, now that the Fair is over. 

As an ethnologist and theorist his memory 
shall live—well, till if by abbreviated movements 
he shall succeed in locating and opening another 
pile of sand with as fruitful results. 

The great ‘‘ tree of science ” owes a twig to this 
man. 

And why not ? 

But a greater debt than this he owes to those— 
if there are any—who may be ambitious, like 
himself, to cover themselves with morbid glory. 
It is this: That he should confess whether the 
sense of smell ever had residence in his brain at 
all; and if so, did he anesthetize or hypnotize it 
upon that occasion ? 

It seems very plausible to suspect that the ol- 
factory mechanism must have been tampered 
with, else he could not have done that grave- 
opening job to a finish and lived to tell about it. 
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Wuart freight to-morrow brings, 
Of joys or woes— 

Hark how the little linnet sings !— 
What freight far-off to-morrow brings, 
Who knows? 
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By Amy ELIZABETH LEIGH. 





To-day the sky shines blue, 
Fresh blooms the rose, 
And you have me and I have you: 
And whether to-morrow blooms rose or rae— 
Who knows? 
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FALCONRY. 


By Mary V., 


THERE is a certain old saying, very quotable in 
the early summer, to the effect that “all work and 
no play” has a deplorable effect on a lad named 
Jack. The great age of this proverb is due to the 
profound truth it contains rather than to the rhe- 
torical beauty which enfolds it. One must play 
occasionally in order to work well, for labor and 
recreation should go hand in hand. And as far 
back as tradition reaches we find records of sports, 
most of them flourishing for a time and then de- 
clining. Some games, like tennis, enjoy a revival, 
after years of comparative oblivion. 

What sport was the most ancient ? Probably 
hunting ; but if very old pictures and sculptures 
are carefully studied it will be found that fal- 
conry, or “ hawking,” as it was often called, ‘‘ fol- 
lowed hard upon.” Falconry is probably the old- 
est sport of which any record has been preserved. 
Hunting could not always be called a pastime, for 
men had to hunt and kill game for food ; but if 
their nourishment depended on the game caught 
by their hawks and falcons many might have 
starved. 

Antiquaries tell us that the art of falconry 
was practiced two thousand years before the 
Christian era, and that it had its origin in the 
Far East; that it was introduced into England 
about the ninth century, and there flourished for 
nearly a thousand years. Its decline dates from 
the introduction of a certain clumsy instrument 
that brought down game as surely as a sparrow 
hawk ; so they gave the weapon the name of an 
inferior sort of hawk. They called it a ‘‘ musket.” 
Probably for a similar reason the name “ falcon’ 
was given toa kind of cannon used in the six- 
teenth century. Year by year muskets were im- 
proved, and year by year hawking was favored 
less and less, until now it is wholly confined to 
some few countries in the northern part of Africa. 
The introduction of firearms completely did away 
with the great expense of training and maintain- 
ing falcons and hawks. 

But falconry found favor in those far-away 
days when to be able to row, run, leap, wrestle, 
cast darts and hawk was considered the proof of 
a complete education. Thus, in an old chronicle 
we find that Olaf Tryggeson, a king of Norway, 
acquired the following royal accomplishments : 
‘« He was stronger and more nimble than any man 
in his dominions. He could climb up the rock 
Smalserhorn, and fix his shield upon the top of 
it; he could walk round the outside of a boat 
upon the oars while the men were rowing ; he 
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could play with three “arts, alternately throwing 
them in the air, and always kept two of them up 
while he held the chird in one of his hands; he 
was ambidexter, and could cast two darts at once ; 
he excelled all the men of his time in shooting 
with the bow; and he had no equal in swim- 
ming.” 

Another Northern hero modestly makes the 
following list of his own accomplishments: ‘I 
know how to play at chess; I can engrave runic 
letters ; I am expert‘at my book ; I know how to 
handle the tools of the smith; I can traverse the 
snow on skates of wood ; I excel in shooting with 
the bow; I use the oar with facility ; I can sing 
to the harp ; and I compose verses.” 

While one cannot but suspect the genuineness 
of walking on oars, as well as the merit of the 
verses so complacently claimed, these examples 
will serve to show what constituted a highly bred 
gentleman of ancient times. 

Hawking could be practiced on horseback, in 
the fields and open country, where the royal or 
knightly sportsmen rode forth, a brave cavalcade, 
on horses richly caparisoned, their hooded birds 
poised erect and stately upon their carefully 
gloved hands. Ladies, too, indulged in this elab- 
orate pastime, and their appearance gave an 
added charm to a scene where knights, horses, 
hounds and hawks made a spirited, living pict- 
ure. 

In the woods and coverts the falconer was 
obliged to go on foot, and then a special outfit 
was necessary. A pictare published in Cham- 
bers’s ‘‘ Book of Days,” volume 2, page 212, shows 
no less a personage than King James I. in his 
hawking dress; ang though his costume looks 
absurd enough to us, we may be sure that in the 
sixteenth century it was considered very appro- 
priate and very magnificent. The bag attached 
to the royal girdle is to hold the hawk’s hood and 
the “ jesses,” or thongs, whicli held the bird till 
the falconer discovered suitable prey. The long 
staff was to assist the sportsman in leaping brooks 
and ditches. 

It is recorded that once when Henry VIII. was 
hawking in Hertfordshire he attempted to cross 
a muddy ditch with the help only of his pole. 
But alas for the royal calculation! Instead of 
vaulting lightly over, he fell into the ditch head- 
foremost, and would surely have stifled had not 
John Moody saved his corpulent majesty from a 
watery grave—and by the same act rescued his 
own honest name from oblivion. ‘And so,” says 
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the devout historian Hall, ‘‘God, of Hys good- 
nesse, preserved hym.” 

The falcon is a very beautiful and stately bird, 
and it is capable of rising to a height from which 
a human eye could distinguish only the general 
features of the landscape. Yet a falcon’s sight is 
so wonderful that it can discern a small object at 
a great distance, and can descend upon it with 
unerring accuracy. A French naturalist has cal- 
culated that the keenness of this bird’s sight is 
nine times that of the farthest-sighted man. 

Falcons are divided into two general classes, 
the long-winged, or ‘‘ noble” falcons, which rise 
to a great height and then drop directly upon 
their prey ; and the short-winged, or ‘‘ ignoble,” 
which pursue their prey through the wood, and 
which overtake it by ‘‘ raking,” or chasing. The 
first are called ‘‘ rowers,” because they use their 
wings after the manner of oars ; and the second, 
‘*-sailors,” because they fly best with the wind. 
lierons, rooks, hares, partridges, rabbits and 
wild fowl were the usual ‘‘ quarry,” or prey, sought 
for. , 

The different names given to hawks were varied 
enough to puzzle any but an expert in this sport. 
Here are the names ot a few, summarized in 
Izaak Walton’s ‘‘Complete Angler.” ‘They are 
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credited to an enthusiastic falconer, who says: 
‘You are to note that they are usually distin- 
tinguished into two kinds, namely, the long- 
winged and the short-winged hawk. Of the first 
kind there be chiefly in use amongst us in this 
nation the gerfalcon and the jerkin, the fatcon 
aid tassel gentle, the laner and laneret, the bock- 
erel and bockeret, the saker and sacaret, the 
merlin and jack merlin, the hobby and jack. 
There is the stelletto of Spain—the blood-red 
rook from Turkey, the waskite from Virginia. 
And there be of short-winged hawks the eagle 
and iron, the goshawk and tarcel, the sparhawk 
and musket, the French pye of two sorts. These 
are reckoned hawks of note and worth, but we 
have also, of an inferior rank, the stanyel, the 
ringtail, the raven, the buzzard, the forked kite, 
the bald buzzard, the hendriver, and others that 
I forbear to name.” 

The same worthy man says in praise of his 
birds: ‘‘In the air my troops of hawks soar up 
on high, and when they are lost in the sight of 
men, then they attend upon and converse with 
the gods ; therefore I think my eagle is so justly 
styled ‘ Jove’s servant in ordinary’; and that very 
falcon that I am now going to see deserves no 
meaner a title, for she usually in her flight en- 
dangers herself, like the son of Dedalus, to have 
her wings scorched by the sun’s heat, she flies so 
near it, but her mettle makes her careless of dan- 
ger; for then she heeds nothing, but makes her 
nimble pinions cut the fluid air, and so makes 
her highway over the steepest mountains and 
deepest rivers, and in her glorious career looks 
with contempt upon those high steeples and 
magnificent palaces which we adore and wonder 
at; from which height I can make her descend 
by a word from my mouth, which she both knows 
and obeys, to accept of meat from my hand, to 
own me for her master, to go home with me, and 
be willing the next day to afford me the like 
recreation.” 

The training of a hawk was a long, tedious 
process, but the science was thought a necessary 
part of the education of every young man of 
rank. Young birds were taken first to a dark 
room, and fed at short intervals, so that they be- 
came gradually tame and docile. When at length 
taken to the field the hawk wore a hood made 
of leather, often highly ornamented, and sur- 
mounted with a small bunch of feathers. On the 
legs were the ‘‘jesses,” little thongs of leather 
about eight inches long, to keep the hawk within 
reach ; and on the back part of each leg a little 
bell was fastened. These were light, so as not to 
impede the bird’s flight, and they were very 
musical, one being half a tone below the other, 
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MERLIN POUNCING UPON SMALL BIRDS FRIGHTENED BY A LOCOMOTIVE. 


so as to produce a pleasing sound whenever the 
Lird soared aloft. Referring to this, these lines 
occur in an old play : 


‘* Her bells, Sir Francis, had not both one weight, 
Nor was one semi-tune above the other: 
Methinks these Milan bells do sound too full, 
And spoil the mounting of your hawk.” 


Whien a falcon is molting, or changing its feath- 
ers, it is said to ‘‘ mew,” and the Royal Mews, or 
stables, at Charing Cross were originally devoted 
to the royal falcons; but during the reign of 
Ilenry VIII. the birds were removed, and the 
place converted into stables. The old name, how- 
ever, clings to the place to this day. 

The laws of falconry, the many special names 
employed, and the etiquette connected with it, 
were endless. For instance, the frame on which 
hawks were sometimes carried was called the 
“‘cadge,” and the one who carried it was called 
the ‘‘cadger”; two hawks flown together were 
called a ‘‘ cast”; cutting the beak or talons was 
called ‘‘ coping”; the ‘‘ quarry” was the bird or 
beast that the hawk flew at; and to approach a 
hawk when she had killed her quarry was to 
“‘get in”—which, by the way, does not sound al- 
together antiquated. In short, to learn the many 
special terms employed in falconry is much like 
learning a new language. 

In old books on the subject are given not only the 
terms employed, but also the prayers which were 
to be said at certain times while indulging in the 
sport ! 

The ailments by which the bird might be 


afflicted, and the means for its relief, also re- 
ceived due attention. Here is a prescription for 
a sick hawk, copied from ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Rec- 
reation,” published in 1677: ‘Take germander, 
pelamountain, basil, grummel seed and broom 
flowers, of each half an ounce ; hyssop, sassafras, 
polypodium and horsemint, of each a quarter of 
an ounce, and the like of nutmegs; cubebs, bor- 
age, mummy, mugwort, sage and the four kinds 
of mirobolans, of each half an ounce; of aloes 
soccotrine the fifth part of an ounce, and of saf- 
fron one whole ounce.” 

This mixture weighed over nine ounces, and 
yet formed but a single dose. If it was frequently 
administered the decline in the art of falconry 
might be easily explained. 

During the many years that faleonry flourished 
& man was known, not by the company, but by 
the hawk, he kept. In the old times hawks were 
as beloved as faithful dogs are to-day. Indeed, 
one enthusiastic sportsman said that if he had to 
choose between his friends and his falcons he 
would not hesitate fora moment to give up his 
friends ; for he believed that a cast of hawks were 
the truest friends a man could have. And when 
we consider how fearless these beautiful birds 
were, and how gentle, faithful and affectionate 
as well, we can realize how falconry became, in- 
deed, a royal sport. 

To each class of men was assigned a particular 
bird : thus, only a king, a royal prince, or a man 
of the very highest rank, was allowed to fly the 
splendid white hawks of Norway and Iceland ; 
the falcon gentle was assigned to a prince; an 
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earl was allowed to fly a peregrine falcon; the 
falcon of the rock was a duke’s hawk ; the squire’s 
was a lanner, the goshawk was a yeoman’s, and 
the tercel was the poor man’s. Young gentle- 
women had their own hawks, and it was one of 
their few diversions to train and make tractable 
the smaller birds, such as sparrow hawks and mer- 
lins. Indeed, some became so proficient in the 
art that one writer very ungallantly remarked 
that falconry was becoming ‘‘ effeminate.” 

A fine falcon cost as much as a fine horse, but 
parting with a bird for money was not considered 
merely a business transaction—it was an especial 
favor as well. When so great a value was placed 
on a hawk we can easily fancy how severe the’ 
punishment would be for stealing or concealing 
one. During the reign of Henry VIII. any per- 
son taking the eggs of a falcon could be impris- 
oned for a year and a day; during Elizabeth’s 
time this was reduced to three months, but then 
the offender had to find security for his good be- 
havior during seven years, or else remain in prison 
all his life. 

In France the office of grand falconer was very 
important, and he was well paid. This dignitary 
had fifty attendant gentlemen and fifty assistant 
falconers. He not only had the care of many 
hawks, but from him a license must be obtained 
by every person in the kingdom who sold the 
birds. On state occasions this officer had to ac- 
company the King. Louis XI. of France was 
particularly extravagant in regard to his falcons, 
for he employed over a hundred falconers, and 
owned a proportionate number of hawks. When 
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the ninth century, represents a Saxon nobleman 
and his falconer with their hawks. They are by 
the river waiting for the quarry. 

Two other pictures were found in a manuscript 
written in the early part of the fourteenth cent- 
ury. We see a party of men and women hawking 
by the waterside. The falconer is frightening the 
fowl (and perhaps the reader also), to make them 
rise. The hawk is in the act of seizing upon one 
of them. 

Poets, painters and sculptors—how irresistibly 
this quaint old sport appeals to their love of the 
picturesque! Which of our great poets has not 
preserved in verse some old legend of falconry ? 
Lowell has likened truth to a falcon, ready to de- 
scend upon ‘‘fraud and wrong and baseness.” 
Both ‘Tennyson and Longfellow have told the 
story of Count Federigo and his beautiful falcon. 
Hawking was very popular in Shakespeare’s time, 
and all through his plays are frequent allusions 
to it. Sometimes it was called ‘‘ birding ” instead 
of hawking. One of Shakespeare’s characters is 
made to say: ‘‘ We'll go a-birding together; I 
have a fine hawk for the bush.” 

In practicing falconry man only took advan- 
tage of an instinct of the hawk when he trained 
it to hunt for him. To-day, in its natural con- 
dition, the hawk is as keen, intelligent a hunter 

as ever. Quite recently an engine driver on a 
Scotch railway noticed some merlins flying close 
to the train, partly concealed by the smoke from 
the engine. As the train thundered along many 
frightened little birds flew upward, only to be 
pounced upon and eaten by the merlins. 












Edward III. invaded France, as Froissart tells us, 
he was accompanied by thirty falconers, so that 
when the affairs of state pressed too heavily he 
might find recreation in his favorite sport. 

The pursuit of waterfowl is so often mentioned 
by writers on falconry that this form of hawking 
must have afforded the greatest amusement Of 


It is not probable that falconry as a sport will 
ever be revived, yet a new field of usefulness is 
opening to these strong, swift and fearless birds. 
It is reported that the Russian Government has 
decided to use falcons in place of carrier pigeons, 
and if this is done other European armies will 
follow Russia’s example. In experimenting with 
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A picture in Strutt’s ‘* Book of Sports,” copied 
from a Saxon manuscript written near the end of 


falcons it was found that they could carry docu- 
ments weighing over four pounds without imped- 
ing their flight or losing speed, 








—th, 1894. 


To THe Eprror: Just as we were in conjunction with 
Mars, that ruddy planet being well down in the southern 
sky, I became, by a process known only to my Mahatma 
and myself—with which I certainly shall not acquaint you 
at the current prices for occult literature—the owner of a 
letter addressed by a savant of Mars to his younger 
brother, living on the other side of the Gulf of Indrafal, 


A COMMUNICATION FROM MARS. 


which is on the southeast limb of the planet, midway he- 
tween the South Pole and the Equator. I send it to you 
free of duty including the signature, at the risk of involy- 
ing the writer in a tariff discussion with Major McKinley 
or Professor Benjamin Harrison. CuaMPION BIssELL. 


BELOVED BrotHer: My solar indicator has 
supplied me with much interesting if not spe- 
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cially valuable information from our neighboring 
planet in the direction of the sun. This planet, 
known to us by the name of Vulta, but called by 
its own inhabitants ‘‘ The Earth,” as if there was 
no other earth except their own agglomeration of 
matter, can be studied by us with larger results 
than any other member of our system ; and it is 
not our fault if the results are not flattering to 
the denizens of that sphere. 

The improvements in our electro-biological in- 
strumeuts made since our sun left the constel- 
lation Hercules and took up his present quarters 
in Ophiuchus give us a powerful grasp upon the 
manners and customs of the Vultane races, which 
it is safe to state they do not in the least degree 
share. Indeed, the ignorance of these poor creat- 
ures of yesterday, whose genesis only dates back 
one hundred thousand orbital revolutions of their 
planet, while ours originated over eighteen mill- 
ions of our longer revolutions ago, is truly pitia- 
ble. At the time I write Vulta is between us and 
the sun. Vulta is a mass of matter only visible in 
the celestial spaces to observers who are in a 
position to see the sun’s rays reflected from its 
surface. Now, while Vulta is directly between us 
and the sun, it should be plain to the dullest 
comprehension that while the Vultanes get an 
excellent view of us we cannot see Vulta at all. 
With a good electro-biological indicator an expert 
observer can both sensate and hear whatever goes 
on in Vulta in localities with which his battery is 
in direct connection ; and I have been infinitely 
amused at the vagaries of certain Vultanes who 
profess to be instructors in scientific topics, and 
who call upon their friends and neighbors to 
open up communication with us by means of 
geometrical figures which when drawn would be 
wholly invisible to us. Can they not see that 
the very cause that makes us brilliant to them 
makes them obscure to us? But perhaps we 
should excuse such folly in these newly created 
Vultanes as we can excuse folly in children and 
unreason in idiots. 

After a few millions of orbital revolutions it is 
to be hoped that Vultanes will have learned some- 
thing, and it will then be worth our while to ex- 
change intercourse with them. At present the 
advantage is all on our side, and it amounts to 
very little at the best. What good does it doa 
philosopher to talk with a baby? Even when 
the baby grows to be a youth and is at school, 
even at a higher grade of school, an educational 
association with him is of doubtful benefit to the 
grown-up sage. Schoolmasters are usually men 
of minor minds and low average of thought. It 
will be a long time before we can learn anything 
from the Vultanes. They can only amuse us. 
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Vulta, alleged by its inhabitants to be “The 
Earth,” is indeed in a pitiable state of newness. 
It would appear that the primeval chaos has 
hardly fully disappeared. It is almost entirely 
flooded with a water of great saltness, unfit for 
use in any direction—too weak for brine, too salt 
to drink—so that its habitable surfaces are most 
restricted. ‘These in their turn are greatly en- 
croached upon by lofty and jagged mountains 
and extensive reaches of barren sand, the latter 
evidently beds of dried-up seas. As if these nat- 
ural disadvantages were not enough, the Vultanes 
have divided themselves into a great number of 
what they call nationalities, the chief occupation 
of which consists in fighting each other, and in 
preventing themselves and their own fellow citi- 
zens from enjoying the fruits of the labor of 
other nationalities by a curious and elementary 
scheme of taxation styled a tariff. It is alleged 
that this taxation enriches the people who pay it. 
Thus, if it were possible for us to project a few 
hundred tons of some one of our delicious fruits 
upon Vulta, the Vultanes of that district upon 
which the fruits might fall would not be permit- 
ted to consume them unless they first paid a pen- 
alty, or tax, on them to a portion of their popula- 
tion called a government. This is declared to be 
one way of making them rich. 

If you do not understand how a race of beings 
arrive at such conclusions you must remember 
how infantile this race is, how limited are, and 
have been, its opportunities for learning, and how 
hampered it is as to means of locomotion. The 
people on Vulta have not yet been able to devise 
any method of locomotion that carries them over 
more than one of our radoes, sixty of their so- 
called miles, in one-twenty-fourth part of a diur- 
nal revolution of their planet. This, with the 
aid of machines and long lines of parallel steel 
bars laid on the surface of the ground, by which 
a journey is restricted to a certain route. Now, 
you and I are able to walk off at any time and get 
over twelve radoes between sunrise and sunset ; 
and by using any one of a dozen rival machines 
propelled by simple engines under our own con- 
trol we can fly completely round our planet dur- 
ing the time it oceupies in one revolution on its 
axis. The great difficulty with Vultanes’ existence 
and locomotion is the enormous pressure exerted 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of the sphere 
in the direction of its centre. The poor creatures 
are kept small in size, and are so pulled toward 
the centre, that he is a vigorous Vultane who can 
jump his own length on a level surface. What a 
contrast to our happy lot! We are so lightly held 
down to our planet that not only do we grow to 
twice the size of the Vultanes, but we can project 
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our bodies into space with one-fourth the exer- 
tion demanded from them. My electro-biological 
indicator gives me other details touching these 
poor little creatures. They have in several of 
their nationalities what they call parties, the ob- 
ject of these parties being to elect rulers who ex- 
tract the substance of the common people, being 
careful to leave them just enough to live on and 
no more. The idea that all the inhabitants of a 
planet should dwell together like one family, 
having a community of interests and no rulers at 
all, does not seem to have occurred to them. 
Then for their currency they depend upon 


One very peculiar feature of the Vultanes is 
their practice of naming the planets after a lot of 
mythical characters whom their ancestors used to 
worship, after they had invented them, such as 
Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, etc. They call our 
planet ‘‘ Mars,” and Mars they say was the god 
of war. Our system of nomenclature—Planet 
No. 1, No. 2, ete.—is far better. It may be a 
trifle monotonous when we get among the aster- 
oids, but not as perplexing as the lot of the Vul- 
tanes ; they have completely exhausted their vo- 
cabulary among the asteroids, and have given up 
finding any more. 


























A SIMILARITY OF TASTES. 


Duchess (showing family pictures)—“ THat PICTURE SHOWS ONE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OF OUR 
ANCESTORS INDULGING IN IIS FAVORITE PASTIME OF HAWKING.” 

Mr. Thomas Trotter—‘‘ An! THAT'S VERY INTERESTING, AS I BELIEVE THAT ONE OF MY ANCESTORS 
WAS EXCEEDINGLY PARTIAL TO THE SAME PURSUIT.” 


metals, which each nationality stamps, and which 
are continually being melted and restamped to 
suit the whims of the various rulers. How ab- 
surd and wasteful! How much better is our sys- 
tem, by which every person above a certain age is 
permitted by the consent of all others to issue a 
fixed amount of paper currency payable in his or 
her services! When this has been entirely emit- 
ted, if none returns for redemption it is taken to 
mean that our planet has no use for him or her, 


and he or she is quietly removed by a committee. 





On the whole, my dear brother, we ought to be 
very well satisfied that we live on our own smooth, 
snug planet, and not on rough, chaotic, ignorant 
Vulta, which, among other peculiarities, half the 
time bakes with fierce heat, and the other half 
shivers with intolerable cold. Perhaps a few hun- 
dred million orbital revolutions hence it may be 
worth while for some of our descendants to visit 
Vulta; but at present let us consider it wiser te 
remain as we are. Your brother, 

Momo MomARDI. 
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‘*8HE ADVANCES A STEP NEARER TO THE NOW SHRINKING WOMAN.” 


LEX TALIONIS. 


By VioLter EryNce MITCHELL, 


Ir is the season at St. Petersburg, and thon- 
sands of fair women and brave men throng the 
city; but among all the beauties who are the 
fashion there this winter none has a lighter 
heart or a more faultless form than Kartolka, the 
daughter of Basil Petrovski, one of the richest 
bankers in the gayest of gay capitals. 

The great event of the season, a ball given at 
the house of Princess P 





, is just over, and the 

guests have all departed, leaving two women 

standing alone beneath the brilliant glare of a 

chandelier in the ballroom. ‘They are the Prin- 

cess P and Kartolka Petrovski, and from the 
Vol. XXXVIII., No, 2—15. 





excitement their manner it is evident that 
something more serious than the frivolities of a 
ball is occupying their attention. 

Kartolka speaks. 

‘It is not a question of whether he will do it 
or not,” she says, imperiously. ‘He must do it! 
No man yet has ever disobeyed me.” 

‘he princess takes a step forward, and lays a 
hand blazing with rubies upon the arm of her 
companion. 

‘‘Kartolka,” she whispers, ‘do you realize 
what you will be doing? Risking the life of one 
man on the chance of saving another. It is a 
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dangerous mission, and what have you to offer in 
return if he fulfills your bidding? Men do not 
cast away their lives in the heyday of health and 
prosperity except for glory—or love.” 

** Love !” cries Kartolka, angrily. ‘‘ Who would 
suppose I should give my heart in exchange for 
such a service? I shall show him my favor, but 
as to love—pah !” She walks impatiently up and 
down, the long train of her crimson satin dress 
winding in sinuous folds behind her, like the mo- 
tions of some gorgeous reptile. ‘‘It is not so 
much to ask of him!’ she exclaims. ‘‘ And as to 
dangers—what is danger toa man? All that he 
lias to do is to call on the chief of police, declare 
that on him alone rests the crime for which Paul 
has been arrested, and for which he has been im- 
prisoned. ‘They will then liberate Paul.” 

** And cast Ivan into the darkness of one of 
our country’s vilest prisons, there to lie until our 
most gracious Czar sends him to Siberia !” inter- 
rupts Marie, excitedly. 

«*You jump too quickly at conclusions !” cries 
Kartolka. ‘‘ Why talk of Siberia? Tle simply 
becomes a prisoner for a short time. The Fortress 
0: Petropaulovski is not a pleasant hotel, I con- 
fess it, but his sojourn there is simply an incident 
—a temporary inconvenience. Panl’s idiosyn- 
crasies in regard to politics have lately caused the 
eye of suspicion to rest upon him, but there is no 
proof that he wrote the letter which caused his 
arrest. I have been told by men who are in high 
favor in official circles that it would take but a 
breath—piff ! just like that—to reinstate him in 
favor.” 

** You play with men’s lives as with a game of 
cards !” cries Marie, but pauses, for at the door, 
parting the heavy blue velvet curtains with both 
hands, stands one of the men of whom they have 
been speaking. 

Ivan Romanoff is not a handsome man, but 
tall, well made, and bearing about him that, in- 
describable air of high breeding which is inborn. 
A true heart, a pure life, a gentle spirit, a lion’s 
courage—that is how women speak of him, and 
many would fain have won his love. But he cares 
for only one—Kartolka. And she? Oh, well, he is 
to her a game of chance, a refuge from ennui, a 
resource. She loves his cousin, Paul Romanoff, 
and was to have been married to him next 
month ; but a strange thing has happened—Paul 
has disappeared. 

One night he dined at the table of Count 
, and at midnight left the house with a 
party of friends. They parted with laughter and 
merry jests, Romanoff going straight on, alone, 
to his apartments, which, however, he never 
reached, nor was he seen again by his friends. 
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Investigation was, of course, made, and through 
official influence and the use of rubles it had been 
ascertained, that a letter, bearing about it a breath 
of anarchy, had been dropped by him at the din- 
ner table of his friend. Picked up, and used as 
a tool of revenge by a political rival, it had ended 
in his imprisonment. 

As Ivan enters the room he sees only Kartolka. 
He never sees any other woman when she is pres- 
ent; and neither he nor she notices the delicate 
bloom which, like the soft tints of a blush rose, 
overspreads the pallor of Marie’s face. 

Kartolka is mistress of her art; do her that 
justice—she is no bungler. 

Dropping all her hauteur of manner, she 
smiles, and Ivan, in the light of that smile, draws 
near the whirlpool, nor heeds the danger, if only 
she beckons. 

‘How fortunate!” she exclaims, caressingly. 
** We were just talking of you.” (Tlis face flushes 
with pleasure.) ‘‘I have a mission of importance 
for you to perform. You know that I am anxious 
about Panl. It has been discovered by Count 
S that he is imprisoned for having about him 
a letter which, while not in his handwriting, lays 
him under the ban of suspicion. ‘The chirog- 
raphy is disguised, and so cleverly that no one 
has yet been seized on as its author. Of course, 
investigation has been very difficult, but I am 
assured that, owing to the favor in which his 
father was always held at court, and the position 
which he personally took in the Olavski matter, a 
mere trifle would be necessary to open the doors 
of Petropaulovski and liberate him. It has oc- 
curred to me”-— she pauses and floods him with 
the glory of her sweetest smile —‘‘that you might 
do this for my sake.” 

**1 ?” stammers Ivan. ‘ Explain yourself.” 

** If some one should confess that the implicat- 
ing letter was written by him,” she says, speaking 
slowly. 

Romanoff has become very pale, and the pallor 
of his face contrasts strangely with the now crim- 
son cheeks of Princess P , who, unnoticed, 
reclines ‘on # divan within hearing, the skirts of 
her yellow velvet gown falling like showers of 
gold upon the waxed floor. 

**T understand you, I think,” he says, between 
his closed teeth. ‘‘I am to confess an act of 
which I am not guilty, that the doors of his 
prison may be opened. Has it occurred to you 

that they will probably close on me ?” 

Ilis dark eyes are fixed piercingly upon her, 
and you can almost hear the beating of their two 
hearts in the oppressive silence which has not yet 
been broken by her answer. 

But she recovers quickly. 
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‘‘ Ah,” she cries, ‘‘ that may be possible! But 
you have a subtle hold upon the Czar’s favor, 
which even Paul lacks. There is not one chance 
out of a thousand that you will be held there.” 
She bends forward and whispers something in his 
ear. ‘Do you think she will allow you to come 
to harm ?” 

Ivan turns away, and with his hands tightly 
clasped behind him walks the length of the ball- 
room. ‘Then he returns, and standing where the 
light falls full upon his face, pauses before Kar- 
tolka. 

‘‘And suppose,” he says, without emotion, “ that 
I succeed ; that, having won for Paul the liberty 
you covet, I can still command the second open- 
ing of prison doors, and return myself—what 
then ?” 

‘‘We shall see,” she says, lightly, though her 
hand trembles slightly as she extends it to him. 
‘I think I can reward you. Anyhow, fulfill my 
request. Women’s hearts are changeable. I can- 
not promise. Surely you cannot forget that it is 
I who ask the favor ?” 

Romanoff smiles bitterly. 

‘‘ You are right,” he says. ‘‘I shall never for- 
get that. You are the only woman in Russia who 
would dare to ask it. I will undertake the mis- 
sion, and if—such a thing is possible—our plans 
should miscarry and I do not return—” He leans 
forward and whispers one word, which issues 
from his lips like the hissing of a serpent— 
“¢ Exile !” F 

She hears it and smiles; but Princess Marie, 
with a heartbreaking sob, rises from the divan, 
only to fall in all the splendor of her golden 
drapery at their feet. 

Romanoff bends over her, and gently placing 
her on the lounge again, chafes her hands until 
her eyes open, and a little pink flush, like the 
heart of a seashell, overspreads her cheeks. 

‘*Marie,” he whispers, ‘‘will you pray for 
me ?” 

It is all the consolation he can offer her, but 
she takes it, and the crimson-garbed Kartolka, 
standing impatiently beside them, has a nature 
too soulless and coarse to comprehend the delicate 
meaning conveyed. 

‘‘Go!” she cries, with the gesture of an em- 
press. 

And he goes. 

* * + * * * 

It is night, but in the cell where lies the once 
proud Ivan Romanoff darkness reigns eternally. 
He has been there a month, and hope (born of 
the knowledge that official influence can turn 
wheels within wheels) is deserting his breast. 

Even the buzzing of a fly has been an event to 


him during the past four weeks; and once, three 
days ago, when an inmate was moved into the 
cell adjoining his, excitement had caused his 
heart to beat so violently that he found himself 
unable to eat. 

But now, alas! he begins to see that none of 
these things mean anything for him, and to-night 
as he lies on the floor of his cell, thinking of 
Kartolka, his thoughts are not tender ones. 

**She is dancing, I knowit,” he mutters. ‘‘She 
would dance over my grave. I was a fool to let 
her deceive me! How small her hands are, and 
how white! I could not tell whether the dia- 
monds which sparkled upon them were as bright 
as her eyes. Ah! she loves diamonds, and power, 
and I had power; but now— Ha! what was that ?” 

Romanoff has sprung erect, and shaking off 
the lethargy of despair, strains every sense to 
catch a repetition of the faint but unmistakable 
tap upon the wall which had aroused him. 

Stealthily, as a panther creeps, he feels his way 
to the spot, and applying his ear to the stone, 
listens. 

Out in the hall paces the gendarme; any mo- 
ment he may open the door, and, throwing the 
light from his lantern, penetrate with its search- 
ing rays the furthest corner of the cell. 

But he will risk that. 

Taking off his shoe, he knocks gently with it 
in return, for his hands are tender, and the rough 
stones scratch them. 

Then a great disappointment comes to him, for 
the tapping ceases, and in spite of his frantic ef- 
forts to renew communication with his fellow 
prisoner he hears nothing more all day. 

But next morning, while eating the black bread 
which constitutes his breakfast, it comes again. 
Breathless and excited, he again responds, and this 
time receives a decided answer. It is a long time 
before he can understand the message conveyed ; 
but his brain is active, his senses are acute, and 
he discovers that the taps are simply a changing 
of the alphabet into figures. 

Little by little he spells out the question : 

‘‘ Who are you, fellow prisoner ?” 

Then the guard’s hand on the key alarms him, 
and he crawls away a few paces and lies down, 
feigning sleep. 

All that day and the ensuing night there is a 
tireless succession of taps, only interrupted by 
the sound of that constantly returning footfall in 
the hall. 

‘he news which is conveyed to him is not en- 
couraging, and when the morning of the third day 
breaks, and a thin streak of sunlight penetrates 
tomanoff’s cell, it finds him standing with folded 
arms and the shadow of despair upon his face. 
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“*To be married !” he mutters, and with a groan 
his head sinks low upon his breast. ‘‘'To be mar- 
ried to-morrow, the man for whom I have given 
up life, hope, youth, fame, everything, and the 
woman who, by her veiled promises, lured me to 
make the sacrifice! Fool that I was !” 

The opening of the cell door startles him again. 
He turns, and sees several men in uniform enter 
his room. Then, with asmile which betrays noth- 
ing but the proud spirit of a man who scorns to 
show his suffering, he speaks. 

‘“T understand,” he says ; ‘‘ my fate is sealed— 
Siberia !” 

* * * * * * 

It is eight o’clock on the following evening, and 
Kartolka, dressed in green velvet and sables, 
stands by the window, impatiently waiting for a 
sleigh which is to convey her to S , at which 
place she expects to find Paul; for they have de- 
cided that it is safer for them to fly beyond the 
danger line, and to-night, after a hasty bridal, 
they are to leave the country together. 

There is a light step on the velvet carpet, and 
Princess P , clad in a long black cloak, enters. 

‘* Kartolka!” she says, breathing heavily but 
restraining herself, though a peculiar glow in her 
eyes and the quick throbbing of her bosom under 
the black cloak bespeak, more eloquently than 
words, her emotion. 

Kartolka turns impatiently. 

“The eloigh !” she cries, ‘“‘the sleign! Why 
does Johann delay so long? I would not have 
taken him—he is so old and so slow—but that I 
knew he could be trusted.” 

Suddenly she perceives the expression of Marie’s 
face, and her hands, ever restless and active, 
undo with a nervous gesture a fur boa which in- 
circles her throat and appears to choke her. 

The two women stand there face to face, and 
neither speaks ; but perhaps two characters were 
never more fully reversed. 

Kartolka, intrepid, daring, shrinks before the 
accusing eyes of the fragile and timid Princess 
P , who, like a young sapling, sways to and 
fro with the storm of anger and indignation 
which she can hardly restrain. 

“‘Tvan !” she cries, harshly, all the music gone 
out of her young voice, “your toy, your play- 
thing—what of him ?” 

Through the cold, clear air comes the merry 
tinkle of sleigh bells and the sound of horses’ 
feet. Kartolka refastens her boa and runs fleetly 
to the door. 

“* Adieu !” she cries, still smiling. ‘I shall go 
with Paul as far as France, if all goes well. Don’t 
be a fool, Marie. I would not go into hysterics 
over any man. Ivan will escane. He is smart 
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enough for that. Here! give him this ring and 
my thanks when you see him!” And she throws 
on the table a magnificent emerald ring of great 
value. 

The door closes. Once more the frosty air is 
merry with the tinkle of sleigh bells, reverberat- 
ing again and again through the starlit night, 
and finally dying away in the distance. 

Marie picks up the ring and puts it on her 
finger. 

“Oh, my love! my darling !” she cries, while 
great tears chase one another down her cheeks. 
*‘And this is the value she sets upon your life and 
freedom, while I would count no sacrifice too great 
for your dear sake ! And yet—you love her best !” 

* * * * * * 

They have forget-me-nots in Siberia. The snow 
is not there always, but it never ceases to be win- 
ter in the hearts of those who come within its 
gates, 

A pale-faced woman is plucking a handful of 
the blue flowers and bedewing them with tears, 
which she quickly dries, for in the distance come 
a number of men, and one among them must not 
see her weeping or the light and life of his heart 
will fail utterly —she must be his sun; and a 
smile irradiates her face as he approaches. Can 
you recognize them ? 

Nay, I wonder not that you fail to see any re- 
semblance in that middle-aged woman to the 
once fair Princess P , While her companion— 
ah! to her alone will he ever be Ivan Romanoff 
any more. 

Seven long years has he been in Semipalatinsk, 
and seven long years has Marie been with him. 
Wait. I know what' you would ask me: ‘ Is she 
his wife ?” 

Yes, she has been allowed to hallow the sacri- 
fice. Following him through inconceivable hard- 
ships and difficulties, she thanks God for the 
privilege to share his sufferings. Down at his 
feet she lays her social caste, her fair young 
beauty, her life, and Ivan, awakening to the 
value of the jewel, wears it in his bosom. 

Day after day comes and finds no change in the 
dreary monotony of their lives. Nay, I was 
wrong ; a change is coming, but so gradual, so 
subtle is its approach that even Marie sees not 
the hovering wings of the angel, nor knows that 
Ivan is dying. 

* * * * * * 





It is again midnight, and once more a ball is 
making gay the residence of a leader of fashion ; 
but this time it is in Paris. 

The snow falls heavily, but the guests are not 
inconvenienced, for they come in warm carriages 
and walk up the carpeted stairs under canopies 
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that shield them from the wind and sleet. With- 
in the house it is summer; roses bloom every- 
where, and rare orchids and tropical plants are 
used in rich profusion. 

One guest there is who arrives late and is ap- 
parently unknown, for few glance toward her and 
no one speaks to her. Her face is pale, and her 
snow-white hair gives her the appearance of a 
woman of sixty. 

Quiet and unassuming, in a dress of dead-white 
satin, she moves listlessly among the dancers, ap- 
parently wishing to avoid observation. 

The ball is at its height. The hostess, the 
beautiful and rich Kartolka Romanoff, radiant in 
crimson velvet and diamonds, looks not much 
older than she did eight years before, when she 
sent Ivan Romanoff to St. Peter’s Prison. 

Passing a large mirror, on the arm of a gentle- 
man, she sees reflected in its face the figure of 
the unknown lady. 

** Who is that ?” cries she, pausing to look over 
her shoulder at the uninvited guest. 

The white woman moves slowly toward her, so 
slowly and so mechanically that one would think 
she was in a trance. 

Face to face they stand there, the gay leader of 
fashion in her crimson velvet and diamonds, the 
stranger with nothing suggestive of life or hope 
about her. Face to face. 

Not a glimmer of recognition lights up Kar- 
tolka’s eyes as above the joyous notes of the band 
rises the sound of the white woman’s voice. 

“Ts your husband here ?” 

Kartolka bends her head. Something about 
the guest tells of such unmistakable high breed- 
ing that the question ‘‘ Who are you ?” dies upon 
her lips. 

‘‘Can I speak to you both for a moment, 
alone ?” 

The hostess raises her eyebrows. It is the only 
symptom of surprise she allows herself to show, 
and beckoning to Paul, she smilingly leads the way 
into a small audience chamber on the left of the 
ballroom. 





The gay revelry goes on, and the sound of 
merry laughter and pattering feet penetrates the 
small room, but no sound issuing from it reaches 
the ears of the dancers. Let us listen to what is 
being said there. 


The white lady has paused directly under the 
glare of a large chandelier. 

*“Do you recognize me ?” she asks, turning to 
Romanoff and his wife. 

They are silent. 


the man’s mind a 


Slowly there is creeping into 
recollection of the voice which 
now addresses him, but Kartolka remains im- 
passive and unmoved. 

‘*T ask because I have a message to give you,” 
says the guest, speaking slowly, while her dark 
eyes burn like coals of fire. ‘<The friend to 
whom you sent this ring returns it ;” and she 
places in Kartolka’s hand a gorgeous emerald 
ring, whose green eye casts baneful light around 
it. ‘‘He has no further use for it where he now 
lies! And I”—here she advances a step nearer 
to the now shrinking woman—‘‘I returned all 
the way from Siberia to thank you for the price 
you paid for his life and my youth and beauty. 
The ring is from Ivan, but this is from me !” 

And quickly, so quickly that Paul cannot stop 
her avenging hand, she eprings forward, and with 
the agility of « panther plunges to its hilt a knife 
into the breast of Kartolka. 

**Do not trouble yourself to punish me,” she 
says, quietly, allowing Romanoff unresistingly to 
seize her hands, while hundreds of excited men 
and women rush in, responsive to his call. 
** Nothing can pain me any more!” And smiling, 
her head falls like that of a tired child upon Ro- 
manoff’s breast. 

“The fiend!” cries a man, pushing his way 
through the crowd and shaking his fist furiously 
in the dead face. 


But a woman, upon whose cheeks tears shine 
brighter than the diamonds on her bosom, whis- 
ind upon his arm : 

I think He has forgiven 


” 


} 


pers, laying a! 
“‘God shall judge. 


her. See how she smiles! 
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AT the beginning of 1865 the naval 
blockade reaching from the Chesapeake to 
the Rio Grande had left but one loophole 
for the aid and comfort of the Confederacy, 
and this was the harbor of Wilmington, 
N. C., lying back a few miles from the 


mouth of the Cape Fear River. The long spit 
of sand and marsh jutting out to the seaward 
from the mainland at the river’s junction with 
the Atlantic had been heavily fortified under the 
direction of General Braxton Bragg, the “ Little 
more grape, Captain Bragg” of the Mexican War, 
and was considered the one remaining impregna- 
ble rebel fortress. The marshes protected it on 
the riverside, while heavy cannon guarded the 
approach by sea. In addition the sloping sand 
of the beach had been planted thickly with 
ground torpedoes, connected by wires with bat- 
teries within the fort, while a tangled network of 
wire had been snarled over them with the design 
of hindering an attacking party until they could 
be exploded. Where mound batteries and earth- 
works were lacking palisades of cypress logs, 
many of them two feet thick, guarded the inclos- 
ure. The extent of the work was astonishing, 
extending nearly a mile in one direction and half 
a mile in another. 

Once under the guns of this barrier, the swift 
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MOUND BATTERIES AND FORT FISHER. 


but frail blockade runners were safe. Guided by 
a well-understood code of signals, they dropped 
across from Bermuda and Nassau or down from 
distant Halifax, and made port with ease. The 
blockading fleet had to keep to the open sea and 
frequently to make Port Royal in nasty weather ; 
and, while many of the runners were canghit, 
enough got through to keep the Confederacy in 
touch with the rest of the world, and to bring in 
medicines, ammunition, guns and wares. 

The fort had been reconnoitred often enough, 
the importance of taking it was fully understood ; 


but its defensive character was well enough 


known to prevent any moderate undertaking. 
When, in December, 1864, General B. F. Butler, 
in co-operation with Admiral Porter, took a great 














FORT FISHER AND WILMINGTON. 


military and naval expedition against the fort and 
failed, with victory seemingly in his grasp, a howl 
went up from the North that precipitated But- 
ler’s removal from command, and incidentally 
started an unending controversy—with which, 
however, I have nothing todo. General Grant’s 
determination to send a second expedition under 
General Alfred H. Terry to take the fort, with 
the assistance of Porter’s fleet, was reached in 
secret, and was well at sea before its object was 
known, even to its commander. ‘The fall of the 
fort on January 15th, two weeks after the Butler 
fiasco, aroused immediate newspaper interest, and 
I hurried to join the expedition and illustrate the 
fort, with the intent of following up the other 
operations which were a necessary sequence. 

My general pass got me a berth on the Quaker 
City, a side-wheel boat that had done duty by 
turns as gunboat and transport, and a few hours’ 
sailing from Norfolk brought us to the fleet, in 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River. This was the 
greatest aggregation of war ships assembled dur- 
ing the Rebellion, and embraced half a dozen 
monitors, the famous New Jronsides, and, toe- 
gether with such ships of the line as the Minne- 
sota, now the apprentice training ship in New 
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York harbor, the Colorado, Ticonderoga, Wabash, 
Susquehanna, Brooklyn and Powhatan, long since 
broken up, and a legion of lighter vessels, includ- 
ing some converted blockade runners, made up a 
fleet that could throw six hundred tons of metal 
at a broadside. The monitors—or at least some 
of them—are rusting away in the James River 
now; but of all the famous fleet, the brave little 
Yantic is the only one to-day in the active service 
of the navy. 

Fort Fisher had been built to resist a prodig- 
ious bombardment, but nothing like the one it 
was subjected to. So long as its guns were serv- 
iceable the fort was invincible against an assault ; 
these destroyed, it was only a question of superior 
force.. The fleet smashed the guns and Terry’s 
soldiers did the rest, but not until the Confeder- 
ate garrison under Colonel William Lamb had 
made a valiant resistance. 

The flag of the whole country was flying over 
the fort when the Quaker City rounded to. I 
made haste to put off with an accommodating 
boat’s crew. My general pass entitled me to be 
treated as a person of distinction. It had even 
curtailed the lofty impertinence of the toy officer 
who snubbed me when I boarded the Quaker 
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BOMBPROOF OF FORT FISHER USED AS A HOSPITAL.—FAC-SIMILE OF ORIGINAL SKETCH. 


City, and it was now potent in getting me off. Tar had to receive the prescribed treatment 
We landed ingloriously, tipping over in the for resuscitating a drowned person for half an 
heavy surf, aud were in such peril that one Jack hour before he came to. The flagship Malvern, 

















A NEW ENGLAND FATHER ‘“‘ WAITING TO TAKE HIS BOY BACK NORTH.” 
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THE UNION LINES THREE MILES ABOVE FORT FISHER (AFTER THE CAPTURE OF THE FORT). 
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lying in the river, responded to a signal and sent 
a boat to take me off to her. I presented my 
credentials to Lieutenant Commander K. Ran- 
dolph Breese, fleet captain, who gave me a gen- 
eral pass for use on the vessels of the fleet and was 
exceedingly kind about everything. I had a let- 
ter from Mr. Leslie to Admiral Porter, who was 
one of his intimate friends, and who gave mea 
seat at his table in the cabin of the Malvern. The 
Malvern had been a blockade runner, and like 
most of her class was a side-wheel boat, very swift 
and beautifully fitted up. 

So secretly and swiftly had the expedition suc- 
ceeded that the blockade runners were not posted. 
‘T'wo ran in from sea and displayed signals which 
were properly answered by the fort. The disgust 
of the English speculators on board when they 
found they were trapped was something to re- 
member. 

There was mourning in the fleet over the loss 
of the tars in the naval brigade, who, gathered 
from many ships and without knowledge of land 
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FORT FISHER AND WILMINGTON. 


tactics, attempted to storm the fort from the 
ocean side, and who were entangled among the 
torpedoes, which fortunately failed to explode, 
but who suffered heavily from the musketry and 
light guns on the redoubts. Especial was the 
grief over the gallant Lieutenant S. W. Preston, 
who led the forlorn hope. He was one of the 
most popular officers in the navy, of great talent 
and unflinching courage. The sailors were buried 
where they fell, and the soldiers, too, for that 
matter. For days afterward gray-haired men 
from distant New England villages were scattered 
over the sandy reaches, waiting to take their 
*‘boys” home. The ready army undertakers were 
on the ground, searching among the rude board 
grave marks for the names of the missing ones. 
Few men there were from the big cities to seek 
their slain, but from New England the fathers 
always came. 

Under the bombproofs in Fort Fisher were 
the Confederate sick and wounded. I never saw 
more misery than here. The two attacks had 

told heavily, and men lay 

%, about in the grewsome cav- 

erns, with gaping, festering 
wounds. The strgeon had 
been killed, and they got little 
or no attention until after the 
fight—a good while after, in 
fact. Maggots were devour- 





— ing the flesh of living men. 
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It was too horrible to de- 
scribe. 
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I never saw so much iron in 
shape of projectiles anywhere 
as within and about Fort 
Fisher. The fleet had hurled 
more than fifty thousand mis- 
siler at it from three to eleven 
inches in diameter, and I 
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know that more than a thou- 
sand tons of them were after- 
ward picked up. Yet so 
strong were the works that, 
aside from the shattered can- 
non, they were little harmed. 
The army, which carried the 
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fort by assault, after much 
desperate fighting, got in 
more readily than might have 
been supposed. I know a 
e breach in the palisades where 
two huge logs were found 
loose was pointed out to me 
as the key to the initial suc- 


We led an easy life on the 
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‘* KINGDOM COME |” 


flagship. There was not much ceremony, al- 
though the admiral felt all of the honors of his 
rank, 

I did not like Porter. He was very boastful. 
It was his delight to fill in the dinner hour with 
his theories on the right way to conquer the Con- 
federacy. It was clear from 
his conversation that he be- 
lieved but one person could 
accomplish it satisfactorily, 
and that was himself. He 
was especially severe upon 
the Army of the Potomac, 
from the men to the gen- 
erals, and seemed to enjoy 
repeating loudly a set 
phrase that if circumstances 
had given the navy the work 
to perform that had fallen 
to the lot of the army it 
would be soon ended. 
These strictures were greet- 
ed with reverential assent 
by the officers around the 
admiral’s table, but they 
filled me with anger. I had 
been with the Army of the 
Potomac in battle and siege, 
from the Wilderness to 
Petersburg. I had seen its 
columns march unflinching 


to destruction, and I knew that braver or more 
devoted soldiers never went to the sacrifice. It 
was easy for this naval officer, sitting at his Iux- 
uriously laden table, to devise schemes of con- 


quest, but the hungry, ragged troops in the 


trenches before Petersburg were giving up their 





SERVING RATIONS TO NEGROES AND POOR WHITES AT WILMINGTON, 
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THE WAR ARTIST IN LOVE. ~ a 


lives while the Porter 
part of the navy kept 
comfortably out of 
range and had not 
dared even to venture 
up the Dutch Gap 
Canal. 

These _ reflections 
bred in me a prejudice 
against the admiral, 
which he soon recipro- 
sated. I did not show 
him my sketches, as 
he broadly hinted I 
should, and kept my 
own counsel while on 
the Malvern and with 
the fleet. Porter 
wrote to Mr. Leslie 
expressing the opinion 
that I was loafing, as 
he never saw me doing 
anything. Luckily 
the same mail carried 
fourteen sketches of 
Fort Fisher and the 
fleet, so I did not re- 











quire any special vin- 
dicating. Mr. Leslie 
wrote back to the ad- 
miral that he was 
satisfied with my exer- 
tions, and that ended 
the matter, though it 
did not please the ad- 
miral. 

But I am frank to 
confess that a loafing 
period followed. Wil- 
mington fell soon 
after the taking of 
Fort Fisher. The 
Confederates realized 
that, with Sherman 
marching up the coast 
and the blockade run- 
ners completely cut 
off, there was no use 
in bothering about 
Wilmington. The 
Federal forces took 
prompt possession of 


PLACES OF REFUGE USED BY THE CITIZENS OF PETERSBURG DURING THE SIEGE, 
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UNION TROOPS ENTERING PETERSBURG, APRIL 3D, 1865. 


the town, and I left the fleet to join them. Wil- 
mington had been the great port of entry for the 
blockade runners, whose profits were so large that 
they could afford to lose one ship out of three and 
then clear « fortune. Great warehouses lined the 
streets to store the cotton which went out on the 
return trips, and the stores, munitions and lux- 
uries that made up the incoming cargoes. Here 
came a swarm of Old World adventurers. It was 
x modern freebooters’ rendezvous, where prosper- 
ity and demoralization went hand in hand. The 
occupation destroyed all this. Prosperity disap- 
peared and poverty came in. Living lavishly, the 
people had nothing when the blockade running 
stopped, and to add to the general wretched ness 
thousands of negroes from the adjacent country 
came in to enjoy the strange pleasures of freedom 
and the universal good time and rations that were 
supposed to keep liberty, fraternity and cquality 
company. 

In a little time ten thousand helpless blacks 
were thronged about the city, a burden upon the 
commissary, who did his best amid infinite confu- 
sion and misery. The poorer whites fell in with 
the negroes, and the equality of hunger brought 
them together at the pork barrel and biscuit box. 

It was pathetic to see the negroes come wander- 
ing in. ‘They traveled in companies, usually with 
some patriarch at the head, feeling their way tim- 
orously until safe within the lines. Wandering 


along the river, well inland, one day, I came with 
a companion upon a band of these black refugees. 
They were led by a bent old African whose snowy 
hair and dignified manner bespoke him as a per- 
son of importance. When he saw us he was some 
distance from the head of his band. He turned 
around and faced them, holding up his long staff 
warningly. ‘They stopped and huddled together 
like a flock of frightened sheep until we assured 
the leader that they had reached ‘‘ Kingdom 
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Come” and that this was indeed the Year of Jubi- 
lee, and also told them where they could get 
something to eat. They were so childlike in their 
innocence and ignorance that it seemed cruel to 
turn them loose on their own resources and the 
scant tenderness of the War Department. 

There was little to do in Wilmington, so I fell 
in love. At least I think that was it from the 
symptoms as I now recall them. I boarded with 
a shoemaker whose household contained a bevy of 
girls, of the soft-voiced Southern sort, one of 
whom, who can be called ‘‘ Molly ” without fear 
of identification, took much interest in art and 
the special artist. 1 suddenly became tired of the 
war and of making pictures of guns and drums 
and warriors, and wore out my pencils in pictur- 
ing the fair face of the lazy-langhing Molly. In this 
way winter slipped into spring. I was very un- 
comfortable, and spent much thought in meditat- 
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ing solemnly upon my future course. Should I 
abandon my career, let art go to the dogs and 
settle down as a Carolina cracker ? That was the 
question. Like most such problems, it was de- 
cided for me. One day, late in March, I went to 
the post office and found there a peremptory let- 
ter from Mr. Leslie ordering me back to Peters- 
burg and rather intimating that I was wasting my 
talents. It dazed my youthful head. I went 
back to the house in a mental maze, with the let- 
ter clutched in one hand and the envelope in the 
other. As I sat by the window in my room on 
the ground floor, pondering over the first crisis I 
had ever met, something fell from the window 
above and struck on the broad sill beside me. It 
was a sniall box filled with fine snuff, and with it 
was a little stick with a tuft of cloth tied over the 
end. In a minute more the owner came in and 
claimed it. It was Molly. The maiden “ dipped”! 
I was cured in a flash. In another hour I 
had started back to join my old love, the 
Army of the Potomac. 

I reached Petersburg none too soon. The 
activity of the Army of the Potomac had 
been renewed with immense energy. The 
signs pointed to the swift crumbling of the 
Confederacy. On the 1st of April the direct 
assault began on the defenses of Petersburg. 
Sheridan’s cavalry had well-nigh cut the be- 
leaguered town off from its back door into 
the lines of Lee’s army, while the fierce as- 
saults of Wright’s corps and the brigade 
under General Nelson A. Miles were made in 
a determined purpose to take the town. But 
it is no part of my tale to describe military 
mancuvres, The events followed swiftly 
upon each other. By the 2d of April, though 
often repulsed, the outworks of Petersburg 
were taken, and early on the morning of April 
3d the brave soldiers of the South, who had 
for ten months defied the best fighters and 
the best generals of the North, wasted and 
famine-stricken, stole out of their pits and 
battlements, and made haste to join Lee ina 
last stand for their lost cause. 

The news that they were departing came 
with the dawn. Every heart in the army 
leaped for joy. The men felt that the end 
was now scarcely more than a matter of hours. 
They had rested on their arms preparatory 
to a general assault in the morning, but now 
the attack was nothing but a scamper. With 
a cheer column after column “legged it” up 
the hillside and into the empty city. 

I skedaddled after them as fast as I could 
run. Every man vied with his fellow to be 
the first inside. 
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Here indeed was every sign of the exhaustion 
of war. Not a soul was in sight. The houses to 
the number of fully one-third were in ruins. The 
spires of the churehes had been used as range 
finders by the Federal gunners, but these had 
escaped. Not sothe houses around them. They 
were riddled. 

Deep down in trenches were the wretched quar- 
ters in which the people of Petersburg had passed 
the siege. Cook stoves stood without the holes in 
the bank into which the refugees fled at the 
shriek of a shell. What they cooked is a mys- 
tery. There was not a crumb or any live thing 
to be found in the town. Even the rats and cats 
were gone. 

Straggling down the main street, my eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of a restaurant sign. The 
shop was open, and the wide-swung door revealed 
the proprietor, a beaming black man, who seemed 
to be awaiting custom. I was the man for him. 
Long diet on army stores had whetted my appe- 
tite for a square meal. With a flourish he pro- 
duced the bill of fare. I reproduce it here so it 
can be seen that it was indeed tempting. 

‘‘Doan’ min’ de prices,” he said. ‘“‘ Dey’s all 
Confederate money. Tse got a barrel full ob it 
in de back room, all I’se got to show fur feedin’ 
de swaggerin’ orficers dat come here as proud as 
ef dsy owned de place, an’ order as ef dey were 
kings. ‘Take yo’ order, sah ?” he concluded, with 
a flourish. 

I began at the top. ‘How about ham and 
eggs ?” 

‘* Tam’s all gone, sah, but I’se got some aigs.’ 

“« Any sausage left ?” 


“‘We’se out ob sassage, sah, but we has de 
aigs.” 

** Well, beefsteak will do. How about that ?” 

“De Confederates done et up all de beef las’ 
year.” 

** Well, I’d just as soon have some venison.” 

«Dey ain’t no venison, sah. De Con ‘a 

“Mutton chops ?” 

** De chops is out, sah.” 

«Then give me some wild duck.” 

He rolled his eyes despairingly. ‘ Dey ain’t no 
wild duck heah, boss,” he said. 

‘** No partridge ?” 

**No, sah.” 

«* But you can get a rabbit ?” 

**Rabbit’s all cotched long ago, boss. Guess 
dey ain’t no rabbit lef’ in Virginny.” 

** Nor squirrels ?” 

**No squirrels, sah. De sharpshootahs done got 
’em all.” 

** Well, then, trot out some oysters.” 

«*Fo’ de Lord, boss,” he groaned, ‘‘ dey ain’t 
been no oysters fo’ a yeah. I’se just got aigs, an’ 
not another livin’ thing, an’ dat’s de troof.” 

It was. He had three. I ate them. They 
were not fresh. My host was deeply interested in 
the Yankees, THe was a free negro, but none the 
less concerned. Did I think we had come to 
stay ? I did indeed. He grinned widely at this, 
and invited me to take all the Confederate money 
I wanted out of the barrel in the back room. I 
stuffed my pockets with it, and gave him fifty 
cents, which was worth more than the barrel full, 
and then started on a chase after the army that 
ended at Appomattox. 





(To be concluded next month.) 


THE TALE OF A SKELETON. 


By W. DE WAGSTAFFE. 


I am a physician, and my skill is to probe the 
ills of humanity with a scalpel rather than the 
pen. I believe, however, that there are mysteries 
in the hollow shell tliat serves to frame our be- 
ings which the surgeon cannot fathom—sacred 
mysteries which the pen alone can convey. I 
have never tried myself to attain that proficiency 
in writing which belongs to the pages of a maga- 
zine, therefore this manuscript is the only one I 
ever completed. It was written when I was much 
younger than I am now, and consists mainly of a 
statement of facts that I set down on paper for 
the purposes of record only. Circumstances sur- 
rounding the narrative which this manuscript 


. 
reveals have induced me to publish it. There isa 
woman somewhere in the world who, when she 
reads this tale, will answer the plea it makes to 
her. I do not pretend to any profound knowl- 
edge of psychology ; I do not believe that senti- 
ment acts upon the same motives or from like 
consequences in any two women. ‘There are two 
classes, the good and the bad, and the distin- 
guishing degrees of virtue and villainy are so 
minute that there must be a difference of senti- 
ment in every woman. 

She for whom this manuscript is revised may 
be an angel or a fiend, a nun or an adventuress, I 
cannot tell, and the voice that could alone speak 
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of her is hushed forever. It is not from motives 
of sympathy alone for her that I give this story 
to the world, but from a strange affection I have 
conceived, from long intimacy perhaps, with the 
skeleton that hangs in my closet. In life he was 
aman I admired. His sudden end came before 
years could sanction the achievements to which 
he aspired. 

An earnest curiosity to find the woman who de- 
stroyed his prospects, a vague seuse of the comfort 
that it would give me to know the truth of his 
strange end, in which I participated, have urged 
me to publish the facts below. 

If she by chance should read these facts, a let- 
ter addressed to Dr. F. G. Anderson, St. Francis’s 
Hospital, New York, will enable her to perform 
those last rites to a memory that should be sacred ; 
for if ever love was earnest and truly pledged, 
that love was his for her. 
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TALE OF A SKELETON. 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 


There is a male skeleton in my office that as an 
anatomical exhibit is very valuable. The bones 
are wonderfully well formed and perfect; the 
skull shapes all that health and brain could indi- 
cate for science. It has hung in my closet for ten 
years, but it does not really belong to me. I have 
done all in my power to fina the person for whom 
I am not unwillingly testator, but without suc- 
cess. Perhaps that is because the rightful owner 
is a woman, and women do not value skeletons as 
arule. This woman, whoever she may be, did 
not even value the soul that worshiped her with- 
in this clay temple that hangs silent and deserted, 
like an empty church, in my cupboard. The doc- 
tors know too much about organics to indulge in 
the beliefs of idealists, but I confess a certain 
weakness of spirit, a strange reverence and almost 
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affection for my skeleton. There is a memory 
that fills the hollow sockets in that skull with 
tender eyes, a fancy that makes the bony hand 
stretch forth to clasp mine in the old cordial grip 
of friendship, a recollection of breadth and strength 


“about the spare shoulders and dangling legs that 


recalls the figure of an athlete, the character of a 
fine young man. I dust these bones every morn- 
ing as if they were some precious bric-a-brac, and 
all this illusion is the picture that men call mem- 
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a bullet, which had sped on its way when sent, 
and by its battered shape evidently fulfilled its 
destiny. Do not shrink, fair reader, for about 
these grim scraps of the past are wrapped the ten- 
derest associations, the finest texture of man’s nat- 
ure—bravery. Could you clothe that skeleton as I 
may, by memory of its term in life, you would 
have loved the haudsome fellow that he was, 
You would have followed him with your eyes and 
perhaps your heart as quickly as you now turn 





ory. Around the bony neck hangs a strange 
jewel. It is all part of my duty as testator to see 
that it is safely guarded, for some day I may be 
called upon to account for my trust, and I must 
then deliver all that is required of me. The relic 
hangs on a thin golden chain, a woman’s neck- 
lace. It is attached to this gold thread of metal— 
a rough piece of lead. It hangs from the centre 
of the chain as a locket in front. A close inspec- 


tion of this odd jewel will reveal the fact that it is 
Vol. XXXVIII., No. 2—16. 


away from that weird mockery death leaves us 
of the flesh, yonder in my closet. 

His name was Donald Grant, and when I first 
knew him he was a medical student ; he attended 
my lectures. He lived very modestly, as his slim 
income compelled, ard we resided, as it happened, 
in the same street. He differed from the con- 
ventional student in that he was more reverent 
than any. He never used the details of his work 
for the expedient of some coarse wit. Serious, 
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almost gloomy in his solemn eagerness, he prom- 
ised to be a great man some day. Perhaps he is 
greater, after all, in that unsought world where 
bodies need no physician, only a spiritual master. 
The details of his clinic life do not concern this 
record save at that point where the woman for 
whom I was to become guardian of so strange a 
gift appeared. ‘The exact date of their acquaint- 
ance I do not know, for I only had suspicions of 
some such influence in his life; his acknowledg- 
ment to me came swiftly as his end. [f imagine, 
however, that he had loved her silently some time 
before he ever told her of his feeling, because it 
would be like him to guard what was most sacred 
even from her. 

It was late on the night of November 7th, 1881, 
that the servant from the house where he was 
lodging came to me with a message requesting 
that I come to his room. It was not unusual 
that he should wish to see me, because I looked 
upon him as an exceptionally clever student, and 
had often enjoyed a chat with him upon medical 
science. The notion suited me exactly. I was 
alone that evening, and had grown weary of my 
own society. 1 had made it a rule never to carry 
my privileges as a professor outside the lecture 
room, and those students whom I cared to know 
intimately regarded me perhaps with more fel- 
lowship than some of my more dignified con- 
Sreres. 

When I entered Graat’s room I was surprised 
into some auxiety by his appearance. He was 
stretched on a lounge, his hair disheveled, his 
eyes fixed on some spot in the ceiling above him, 
and his face was deathly pale. 

‘‘What’s wrong, Dondld ?” I said, as indiffer- 
ently as the question would allow. 

He turned his head weafily toward me, and 
putting out his hand, said, in his. usual serious 
manner : 

*‘Doctor, you will forgive me for disturbing 
you, but I have a case I want to ask you some- 
thing about.” 

I took a chair beside him, and mechanically 
felt his pulse. He smiled sadly as I did so, and 
before I could speak anticipated my intention. 

“*T’m all right, am I not ?” he said. 

His pulse denoted strong nervous excitement, 
and my first impression was that he had been 
drinking. 

“‘What have you taken ?” I asked, with pro- 
fessional abruptness. 

“Scotch whisky,” he replied, smiling. 

“* How much ?” I asked. 

‘Enough for a slight cold—that is all ;” and 
he pulled his arm away from me. 

‘You have been studying too. much,” I sug- 
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gested, diagnosing this as a possible cause for 
his excitement. 

‘* Perhaps,” he said, with the old sad tone that 
seemed to be a minor cadence running through 
his whole nature. 

“I will prescribe something to quiet you,” I 
said, looking around for a pen and ink. 

He laid his big hand on my arm to detain me, 
and shook his head as he said : 

“‘Later I may need your help: just now I 
want your advice on a suppositional case.” 

1 yielded to his request and kept my seat. 

‘*Doctor, you are a surgeon. Did you ever 
consider that a woman’s heart might have a spirit 
in the organism that you have often dissected 
with your knife ?” he asked. 

“The heart is an organ, with a physical fune- 
tion to perform, as you know. I cannot reconcile 
scientific fact with imaginative theory,” I said. 

‘** Are you a cynic, doctor ?” he asked. 

*“No; but I cannot talk sentiment from a 
surgical stand point.” 

** Do you believe that a woman can be loved by 
a man with all his soul and not return his devo- 
tion in any degree ?” he asked, with eager ear- 
nestness, 

«Such instances are of constant occurrence,” I 
said, carelessly. 

«« They are quite common, I suppose,” he said, 
by way of comment. 

“* What is your medical precedent ?” I asked. 

“Tt is more ordinary than I believed, after all,” 
he said, wearily. 

“Well, what is it ?” 

*« There is a friend of mine who loves a woman 
with all his being. She has acknowledged that 
she does not love him.” 

He paused here, and even the simplicity of his 
narrative seemed to struggle for further expres- 
sion. 

**She has never loved him ?” I asked, by way 
of telieving his embarrassment. 

‘My friend tells me he thought she did ; yet 
she never told him so. Perhaps it was only the 
reflection of his own great love that seemed to be 
hers. She led him to believe that she preferred 
him.” 

“Go on,” I said, confident that some odd theory 
would be the result of his argument. 

“Well, now that he has found out the truth, 


he does not care to live. It is a strange case, is 


it not, that the body should be ready to yield its 
physical unity with life by the mental conclusion 
to betray it to the mortal enemy ?” 
‘Is he a young man ?” I asked, with interest. 
“In years, but not in hopes,” he said, sadly. 
“‘Such friends are not healthy companions, 
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Donald. Forget this case. It is morbid, unnat- 
ural, wicked,” I said, with more vehemence than 
was necessary, perhaps. 

‘What can he do? His whole professional 
future—his great ambition, his long, silent work 
—has no mission to fulfill. His glories were to be 
the forfeits he should pay for her. She will not 
have them. Poor fellow, he greets death as a 
friend, whom before he always hated.” 

«This is a boy’s first outburst of undisciplined 
emotion. He will overcome it again and again,” 
I said, laughingly. 

He rose from the lounge, more stern in coun- 
tenance than ever as he said : 

**T have advised my friend to kill himself.” 

“Tle will not do it. You will see him in the 
morning,” I said. 

He sat down at his writing desk, and leaning 
his head on one hand, he wrote. How often have 
I seen his firm, determined face since then, as he 
sat there in the glare of his student lamp, writ- 
ing that last message to the living! I did not at 
the time attach much importance to the act, for 
Donald Grant was so different in all things from 
others. Ile was so serious, so heart-full in every 
deed and thought. 

When he had finished the letter he sealed it in 
an enyclope, addressed it and tossed it carelessly 
aside on his desk ; then he turned to me calmly, 
ani said : 

‘That is a letter of some importance. Per- 
haps after he is dead she will read it.” 

‘‘ Why do you interest yourself in a love affair ? 
I thought you never cared for women ?” I said, in 
query. 

‘‘There are secrets in every man’s life, I sup- 
pose,” he said, dreamily. 

‘‘Some are remembered too long. They were 
best forgotten.” 

‘Men are forgotten, but their thoughts often 
survive and carry out some mission.” 

‘They are the great men, not suicides,” I said, 
earnestly. 

‘+ Life is not a gift we ask for. We return it at 
our own risk. What matter if we leave love or 
hate, great fame or great shame behind us? We 
cannot make the mistakes for which we suffer in 
life when we draw nearer to divinity in that great 
oblivion beyond.” 

‘¢ He must wait till we are called,” [ said, moved 
by his strange eloquence. 

‘When that time comes is best known to the 
bravest man.” 

‘‘But what of those you willingly leave be- 
hind ? Some woman who cares for you ?” 

“*She would love the body. If she could see 
the skeleton, would she love that ?” 


**That is horrible !” I said. 

“Can she see the love in a man’s heart ?” he 
asked. 

** Would you die because she could not ?” 

**T think so,” he said, waveringly. 

** Kill yourself for a woman ?” I said, now thor- 
oughly alarmed by the strange turn of his argu- 
ment. 

““Yes, for ene woman. Women have sent 
souls to heaven before now.” 


As he spoke he drew from his pocket a revolver. 


I jumped to seize it. He anticipated me, and 
leveled the barrel at my head. 

**Stand back, doctor! You shall see me enter 
eternity, without even a drop of medicine,” he 


said, with awful mockery in his words. 

** For God’s sake think !” I said, hoarsely. 

**T have thought, and this is my conclusion,” 
he said, looking at the pistol in his hand, which 
he still pointed at me. 

**You will be a suicide ?’ I said, endeavoring 
to rouse his contempt. 

** As a skeleton I can serve science ; as a living 
man [I have no heart to serve a soul,” he said, 
with a choking voice. 

‘Why do you kill yourself ?” 

«For a woman !” he said, hoarsely ; and quickly 
turning the pistol till the muzzle aimed at his 
heart, he fired, and fell bleeding at my feet. 

I have related the conversation as nearly as I 
can remember it, and so shocking was its end 
that I believe my mind has recalled all that was 
said correctly. 

Death was immediate, for hardly had my hand 
touched the body when the heart ceased beating. 
I waited for the sound of the pistol shot to arouse 
some one. Nobody came, and the silence was 
more dreadful than at any death scene my prac- 
tice has ever revealed. I examined his desk, hop- 
ing to find some address, or some letter that would 
tell me something of his immediate friends or 
relatives. In so doing I discovered the letter he 
had written but a few minutes before, and the 
envelope was addressed to me. I tore it open, 
and by the light of the same lainp which he had 
used I read as follows : 


**My Dear Doctor anp Proressor: When you read this 
letter much that may seem horrible in the deed that I 
commit will be forgiven. If your sou) were as skilled in 
sentiment as is your knife in surgery, you would pene- 
trate all that I am writing to you now, as you sit opposite. 
I once believed, as you do, that flesh and blood and bones 
were all the substanee of creation—all else mere waste of 
nervous tension 

‘* When I believed all this the woman for whom I had 
chosen the profession, that I might do her more honor as a 
manu of name and wealth, suddenly destroyed my theory of 


creation. When she deserted me I found in me some- 
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thing greater than organic mechanism—I found a spirit 
that rebelled against the body. An angry spirit at first, 
full of revenge and evil, then changing to the calm of in- 
evitable submission, which kept on crushing my ambition, 
my future, my work, into a dust of unimportant hopes. I 
struggled against this, but mine was a wounded spirit, and 
only she could heal it. I realized that it would die alone 
as it was left, without its spiritual mate; that it chafed for 
the freedom which, whispering, it told me awaited it be- 
yond the frame that held us both to this world. Its prom- 
ises, that breathed of achievements not for a year or a 
century, but for eternity, became alluring, and I have 
stood as near the eternal threshold as I am to-night before. 
I go, without reproach to her, without fear, for I am more 
full of spiritual ambition to be gained in the spirit world 
than I could ever be on this side of the unknown. The 
miracles of medical science are nothing to the miracles 
Christ performed on earth; and all His knowledge was 
love, and He, too, died. The love that woman gives to 
man is but the beginning of that greater love that heals 
all hurts and blends mere organism with ethereal mystery. 
Though she was false, perhaps uvgracious, without her 
memory death’s sting would still have held me a coward 
among the rest. Without her spirit that first reached 
mine I should have been like other men, an automaton of 
fleeting years. Think, as you read these lines over the 
senseless shape at your feet, that Donald Grant, on earth 
no more, has solved that miracle men call eternity, and 
show him the respect in memory his new estate commands. 

‘*T hereby notify the coroner that I killed myself of my 
own free will. Further, I desire that my body he delivered 
to my beloved professor, Dr. F. G. Anderson, on the fol- 
lowing conditions, if he will have it: Should be consent, I 
desire that he perform two acts of kindness, that I am sure 
he will not refuse me. First, to probe for the bullet that 
stops my life; and second, that, instead of burying my 
body, it shall be dressed to hang as a skeleton in his office. 
My reason for these things is a strange conception of my 
own. I wish the bullet that has torn my heart to be sent to 
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the woman whom I loved, and my bones are hers to juggle 
as she pleases. These gifts I leave to Dr. Anderson as 
trustee for her, to be surrendered at her command. There 
is nothing more to say, except that word which saints and 
sinners utter most feelingly of all—farewell. 


*Donatp GRANT.” 


This strange communication I have copied 
verbatim from the original. ‘To save it may in- 
dicate a mind unbalanced ; but then even the ut- 
terings of the apostles are incomprehensible to 
some. It is needless to add that my student’s 
instructions were carried out to the letter. I have 
done everything in my power to know who the 
woman is. I searched his effects without finding 
a photograph, even a letter, of hers. Grant was 
strange in that he was a personality distinct from 
all men. Love, that is only a passing spasm with 
the average man, took the form of divinity in 
such a temperament as Grant’s. I almost excuse 
the conventional crime of suicide in the uncon- 
ventional depth of feeling that urged my friend 
to kill himself. He violated neither his con- 
science nor his religion; for where other men 
have committed self-murder Donald Grant ex- 
piated the fate of a mind too ideal for those mere 
‘‘automatons of fleeting years.” The dainty 
golden chain is the only trophy of a woman that 
I found in his desk. It now adorns a neck less 
lovely, no doubt, than the one it first ornamented. 
This is the story, briefly told, that pledges a splen- 
did skeleton to the woman who, reading this, upon 
sufficient proof may claim the cavern of a splendid 
fellow. 





CHESS AND C 


By G. H. 


AT the present time, when the attention’ of 
chess players all over the world-—from Cuba to 
Moscow, from Edinburgh to the antipodes—has 
been concentrated on the great struggle for the 
chess championship and a stake of $4,000 in the 
match won by Lasker (at New York, Philadelphia 
and Montreal), a brief sketch of the careers of the 
two acknowledged champions of the game, as well 
as of some of the leading players of the day, 
coupled with various notable historic incidents 
connected with chess, or its illustrious votaries 
and distinguished masters of the past, can hardly 
fail to command a certain amount of interest. 

Chess is not only the oldest but also the most 
intellectual and fascinating pastime that the 
brain of man has ever invented. Its variations 
and combinations are infinite ; while the theory 
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of the openings, that lead to the boundless ocean 
of the middle game, offers a wide and inexhausti- 
ble field for new discoveries to the analyst. Age 
cannot wither nor custom stale its infinite variety. 
Alone of games it can boast of a history anda 
literature of its own, and the story of the romantic 
career and adventures of Leonardo da Cutri and 
Ruy Lopez, the one captured by a corsair, the lat- 
ter created Bishop of Segovia by King Philip II. 
of Spain, as well as of Paolo Boi, Greco and other 
famous players of the fifteenth and sixtenth 
centuries, would form an interesting volume well 
worthy of perusal even by those who are not chess 
players. The great match between Il Puttino and 
Ruy Lopez, played at Madrid in presence of 
Philip IL., his queen, Anne of Austria, Don Juan, 
the conqueror of the Turks at Lepanto, the Duke 
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de Lerma and other eminent personages, forms 
the subject of an historical painting by the late 
Professor Mussini, of Siena; the portraits of these 
royal and distinguished patrons of chess having 
been copied by that artist from their portraits in 
the Madrid Gallery. Il Puttino was victorious, 
and the King conferred great favors on him as 
well as on his mitred opponent. A beautiful 
photograph from this picture appeared some years 
ago in the Nuovo Rivista degli Scacchi—an Ital- 
ian chess magazine edited in Rome by the late 
Mr. Bexley Vausittart. 
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ceive 1,000 scudi—a stake, considering the rela- 
tive value of money in those days, superior to the 
$2,000 a side of the recent championship match. 
Leonardo purposely lost the first two games, 
upon which the King rose to leave the apartment 
with an unfavorable opinion of the skill of the 
Italian ; but Leonardo threw himself on his knees 
saying: ‘‘I beg your majesty not to go, for that 
which I have done has been purposely contrived 
in order to display my skill the more clearly. 
Your majesty shall behold that, of the three fol- 
lowing games, I will win them all, and that with- 





Lasker (winner). 


Steinitz. 


MESSRS. LASKER AND STEINITZ, IN THEIR RECENT MATCH FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD. 


King Philip did not believe that his favorite 
Ruy Lopez, who had hitherto proved invincible, 
could be beaten; and as I] Puttino (whose real 
name was Leonardo da Cutri) was then on a visit 
to Madrid, he determined on eeeing them play a 
match. ‘The two champions were then brought 
into the royal presence, Ruy Lopez being intro- 
duced by a grandee of Spain, and Leonardo by 
Count Crancio. Bending in lowly reverence, the 
King commanded them to rise, and to play upon 
a certain table, so that his majesty might clearly 
see the moves ; fixing the conditions of the match 
that the first winner of three games should re- 


out much difficulty ; this I undertake to perform 
on pain of losing life. Know, moreover, O King, 
that for this thing came I hither purposely, hav- 
ing been moved thereto by the unseemly deport- 
ment of Ruy Lopez when he conquered me some 
time back in Rome.” 


At this speech the King consented to remain, 
and then indeed was the proud boast of Leonardo 
made good, he winning the three games in suc- 
cession, and thus honorably fulfilling his bold en- 
gagement. The King thereat greatly admired 
the Italian’s skill, and loaded him with favors, 


presenting him on the spot with the 1,000 
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scudi, a richly ornamented jewel and one of the 
royal ermine mantles; bidding him, moreover, 
ask what boon he would, it would be granted. 
Leonardo merely demanded that ‘his native place 
shonld be exempted from all fiscal taxation for a 
certain period—a request that was at once granted 
for twenty years. 

Leonardo and his great rival Paolo Boi were 
styled-the Light and Lustre of Chess. The for- 
mer was miserably poisoned, through jealous 
envy, in the forty-fifth year of his age, Salvio tells 
us, at the court of Prince di Bisignano, in Cala- 
bria ; and Paolo Boi was also poisoned by his serv- 
ant for the sake of his money. In the present 
day chess champions do not play in presence of 
kings, nor are they poisoned either through jeal- 
ousy or for their money, of which they possess 
little enough. But it would be idle to deny that 
jealousy still exists among them, for haman nat- 
ure is ever the same in all ages. 

Famous conquerors or warriors, from Tamer- 
Jane, with his ‘‘ grand chess” played on a board 
of a hundred instead of sixty-four’ squares, and 
Charlemagne, whose chessmen of St. Denis are 


still preserved in Paris, to’Gustavus Selenus,’ 


Charles XII. of Sweden, Frederick II. of Prussia 
Marshal Saxe and Napoleon, have played it, as 
the pastime most worthy-of their leisure hours; 


and in addition to the emperors, kings and queens * 


who have been devotees or patrons of the royal 
game of the Schahjfigure conspicuously the names 
of a host of celebrities in science, urt Or literature 
—amongst*these, those of Buckle, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Franklin, Leibnitz and Euler may be men- 
tioned in the foremost rank.. A game of. Rous- 
seau’s, won by him of .the Prince de Conté‘at the 


Chateau de Montmorenci, has been preserved,: 


and was published a few years ago’ in-the London 
Chess Mfonthiy ; whine Voltaire often played at the 
Café Procope, in the old Latin Quarter of Paris. 
Among the crowned heads of Europe who play 
and patronize chess are the King and Queen of 
Italy and the King of Sweden, and the present 
Sultan is said to be very fond of the game. The 
marble chessboard of the Great Mogul at Futti- 
poor Sikra, in India, which covers an area of sev- 
eral acres, still testifies to the antiquity of chess ; 
and it is related of Tamerlane that, before laying 
siege to a town, he would send a herald to inquire 
if there were any good chess players within its 
walls, whose lives were invariably spared while 
the rest of the inhabitants were remorselessly put 
to the sword. The “grand chess” of Tamer- 
lane, with more pieces and thirty-six more 
squares than our game of the present day, must 
have been immensely more difficult and compli- 
cated than our modern chess. 


The Emperor Paul of Russia once paid a visit 
to that famous Parisian chess resort, the Café de 
la Régence, in Paris, where the writer has often, 
in the ’60’s, seen the late President of France, 
Jules Grévy, the late Admiral (then Captain) de 
St. Bon, Italian Minister of Marine, and the 
eminent Russian littérateur Tourgeneff absorbed 
in their favorite pastime as a relaxation from the 
more weighty affairs of state and literature ; and 
it is well known that our Morphy used frequently 
to cross swords there with the late eccentric Duke 
of Brunswick. 

Historic reminiscences like these shed a halo of 
romance and glory, possessed by no other game, 
over this truly royal, yet  withal cosmopolitan, 
pastime, which is adapted equally for the camp 
or the court, the cottage or the drawing room, 
the fireside, the café or the club. 

When art was at its apogee chess was in its 
golden prime. Before and» since the days of 
Leonardo da Cutri and Paolo Boi there have been 
many able writors on chess. Greco; Salvio, Cascio, 
Carrera; Ponziani and others, the latest of whom 
dates from the severiteenth century, have made 
valuable contributions tothe theory of the game, 
andthe début invented» by Bishop Ruy Lopez, 
which still bears his name;+is yet.the most popu- 
lar of all open attacks. But the players -who 
have been -universally acknowledged to be’ far 
superior to all-their contemporaries have been 
three *Frénchmen, the first;ofswhdm lived in the 
last century—the gentle’ Pliilidor,;:the fiery; La- 
bourdonnais and the:preux chevalier Deschapelles. 
Of: these, the first. was an enjinent» musician and 
composer ; the «second;’a grandson. of a Frénch 
governor of the Mauritius ;: the third, an officer 
of the first Napoleon. After Labourdonnais came 
Anderssen, a Prussian professor, from whom: the 
sceptre of chess was «wrested .by Morphy; an 
American. Since theretirement- of Morphy— 
whose ‘advent and career resembled that of a 
meteor—from the chess arena Steinitz has sat for 
many years on the throne of chess. ‘'o the many 
other renowned players of different shades or 
degrees of strength in this and the last century 
the beautiful line of Shelley, 

—“ Like stars 
To their appointed heights they shine,” 


may be appropriately applied ; but the only ac- 
knowledged kings of chess have been the players 
whose names are quoted above. 

At last the hitherto invincible Steinitz has been 
vanguished by the young German, Lasker, who 
has thus far shown himself superior to the only 
two other possible claimants to the throne of 
chess— T'chigorin, of St. Petersburg, and Tar- 
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rasch, of Nuremberg, who recently played a 
drawn match in the Russian capital; for the 
former has been twice defeated by Steinitz. The 
following will be found a correct. record of the 
wonderful exploits of the two Titans who have 
lately wrestled for the chess sceptre. 

Wilhelm Steinitz was born at Prague, Bohemia, 
in 1836, and is consequently now in his fifty- 
ninth year. He learned chess from an old tutor, 
and the following is the record of his hitherto 
unparalleled achievements in public matches and 
international, masters’ and handicap tournaments 
all over the world. 

In 1862 he defeated Signor Dubois, the re- 
nowned Italian expert, in a match in London, by 
5 games won to 3 lost and 1 draw. In the follow- 
ing year he was also victorious in three successive 
matches in the British metropolis over Deacon, 
Mongredien and Blackburne, with scores respect- 
ively of 5 to 1, 7 to 0 and 7 to 1, exclusive of 
drawn games ; his defeat of the last-named Eng- 
lish master being a crushing one. In 1866 he 
achieved, perhaps, his greatest success by beating 
Anderssen—a professor of mathematics in Breslau 
University who had been crowned as king of 
chess in 1851—after a severe struggle, by 8 won to 
6 lost games and no draws. This match was also 
played in London, and its result placed him on 
the throne of chess, which he has till recently oc- 
eupied. In the same year he also defeated Bird 
by 7 to 5 and 5 draws, and in 1867 Fraser, of 
Dundee, by 3 .to 1 and 3 draws. In 1870 he 
again encountered Blackburne, the famous Eng- 
lish exponent of blindfold chess, in London, and 
for the second time inflicted on him a crushing 
defeat, with 5 won to no lost games, his opponent 
being only able to draw one game of the six con- 
tested on this ocasion. In 1872 he gained a simi- 
lar decisive victory in London over the late Mr. 
Zukertort, of Berlin, by 7 to 1 and 4 drawn 
games. In 1876 he defeated Blackburne for the 
third time in a set match, winning all the seven 
games played. In 1882 he beat Mr. Martinez, of 
Philadelphia, with an exactly similar score, and 
in the following year also by 3 to 1 and 3 draws, 
defeating also the late Mr. Sellman by 3 to 0 
and 2 draws. In 1883 he vanquished the late 
Captain Mackenzie by 3 to 1 and 2 draws ; Sefior 
Golmayo at Havana by 8 to 1 and 2 draws, 
and Martinez in a third match by 9 to 0 and 
2 draws. In 1885 he beat Sellman for the 
second time by 3 games straight. In 1886 he 
conquered Zukertort for the second time by 10 
to 5 and 5 draws, thus proving the truth of his 
often-expressed opinion that match, not tourna- 
ment play, is the only ¢rwe test of skill; Zuker- 
tort having won first prize in the London Inter- 


national Tournament of 1883 and been rashly 
dubbed ‘‘champion” by his overzealous admi- 
ers. In 1889 he defeated the famous Russian ex- 
pert Tchigorin in Havana by 10 to 6 and 1 draw, 
and in 1891, also in Havana—the El Dorado of 
chess—Gunsberg, by 6 to 4 and 9 draws, and in 
1893 he again beat Tchigorin for the second time 
in Havana in a set match, by 10 games to 8, ex- 
clusive of draws. Thus of twenty-one matches 
played in twenty-one years from. 1862 to 1891 
he has not lost one—a truly wonderful record, 
made by no other player living or dead. 

His tournament successes have been almost 
equally surprising. In international or masters’ 
tournaments, at Dublin, 1865; Dundee, 1867; 
London, 1868; London, 1871; London, 1872; 
Vienna, 1873, and Vienna, 1882, he won the first 
prize, i.e., came out first above all other compet- 
itors in seven tournaments. In 1867, in Paris, he 
won the third prize, the first prize being gained 
by the late Baron Koélisch ; and in the same year 
he carried off second prize at Dundee; and in 
1883, in London, he took the second prize. Only 
on one solitary occasion, viz., in a handicap tour- 
ney in London in 1872, was he unsuccessful in 
winning a prize ; and of 196 games contested in 
tournaments he won 136, drew 34, and only 
lost 26. 

Thus it will be seen that his tournament as well 
as his match record is unparalleled and unprece- 
dented. 

In comparing him with Morphy, the London 
Chess Monthly says: ‘‘It has been attempted to 
draw a comparison between Steinitz and Morphy. 
No such comparison is possible. Morphy was un- 
doubtedly the greatest genius (?) who ever lived, 
whilst to Steinitz will be readily accorded the 
palm of being the most talented living player. 
Morphy had no special style ; he was a genius. 
He played open gamgs and close games and brill- 
iant games, and accommodated his style to that 
of his opponent.” 

Impartial and competent judges will differ toto 
celo with the above estimate, as far, at any rate, 
as the Chess Monthly’s definition of genius is con- 
cerned, if not as to a comparison between these 
two great players. A comparison #s clearly possi- 
ble, and the only possible ground for thus dog- 
matically asserting the unquestionable superiority 
of Morphy exists in the fact that Morphy defeated 
Anderssen easily by 7 to 2, exclusive of drawn 
games; whilst Steinitz could only vanquish An- 
derssen by the narrow majority of 8 to 6; and 
furthermore that Anderssen was at the zenith of 
his career when he encountered Morphy, but was 
an old man, whose powers were on the wane, 
when he fought Steinitz. On these grounds 
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alone can Morphy’s superiority, as a match player 
only, be argued. On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that Steinitz has been victorious 
in many more matches and tournamexts alike than 
Morphy, and has a far longer record of successes 
emblazoned on his escutcheon. The reasoning of 
the Chess Monthly is therefore pre-eminently fal- 
lacious ; for the comparison of the different styles 
of play will not hold water. On the hypothesis 
that the styie of the modern school, introduced by 
Steinitz, is superior to that of the old masters, 
still practiced in Morphy’s time, there can be no 
doubt that Morphy or any of his illustrious pred- 
ecessors could have adopted it or adapted their 
play to it, in the same manner as Showalter, the 
present American chess champion, whose play 
combines the Fabian tactics of the modern school 
with the more brilliant and attractive combina- 
tions of the old school and an attack on the King’s 
side. ‘The relative skill and strength of masters 
living at different epochs must ever remain ques- 
tio vexata. 

The assertion that Morphy was a great genius 
is absurd, unless by genius be meant only ‘ chess” 
genius ; for it by no means follows that because a 
man has a great genius for chess that therefore he 
possesses the qualifications of a great warrior, 
statesman or scientist. On the contrary, great 
chess players, as a rule, with comparatively rare 
exceptions, as, for instance, Buckle and Anders- 
sen, are simply great chess players and great at 
nothing else. ‘To quote Fuller, an American 
writer, in his criticism of Morphy: ‘ His (Mor- 
phy’s) was not a high order of intellect.” Had 
Napoleon devoted his whole time and energies to 
chess, instead of to conquering Europe, he would, 
no doubt, have been a great chess genius ; for he 
was proficient in mathematics. 

If, however, a comparison between the pygmy 
warriors of the chessboard and their giant com- 
peers of the Kriegspiel, or game of war, be per- 
missible, one is inclined to agree with the Chess 
Monthly in one respect, viz., that ‘‘ Morphy had 
the genius of a Napoleon, whilst Steinitz is the 
Von Moltke of chess—the result of a life of hard 
study and intense love of the game.” Morphy, 
whose mother was French, had the intuitive 
quickness of perception, fire and vivacity of the 
more naturally gifted Latin race; Steinitz, the 
slower perception, yet withal the superior pro- 
fundity, of the Teuton. Napoleon’s definition of 
genius as applied to war is applicable also to 
chess. ‘‘ Military science,” says Napoleon, ‘ con- 
sists in calculating all the chances accurately in 
the first place, and then in giving accident ex- 
actly, almost mathematically, its place in one’s 
calculations. It is upon this point that one must 
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not deceive oneself, and tnat a decimal more or 
less may change all. Now, this apportioning of 
accident and science cannot get into any head ex- 
cept that of a genius; for genius must exist 
wherever there is a creation; and assuredly the 
grandest improvisation of the human mind is the 
gift of an existence to that which it has not. 
Accident, hazard, chance, whatever you choose to 
call it, a mystery to ordinary minds, becomes « 
reality to superior men. A man to be really 
great, no matter in what order of greatness, 
must have improvised a portion of his own glory 
—must have shown himself superior to the event 
which he has brought about. For instance, Cesar 
acted sometimes with weakness, which makes one 
suspect the praises that are lavished on him in 
history.” 

Without denying the possession of genius to 
Steinitz, it may be safely asserted that Morphy 
and Anderssen possessed greater chess genius. 
But no great player, not even Jaenisch or Von 
der Lasa, has contributed more to the progress of 
chess by his scientific and painstaking analyses in 
the London Field, the International Chess Maga- 
zine and the New York Tribune than Steinitz. 
He has rendered thus immense services to chess. 
As «theorist, however, he cannot claim as high 
rank as a practical player. His peculiar crotchets 
and idiosyncrasies lessen the value of his theory— 
and his. pet moves of Q to B 3 in the Compro- 
mised Defense to the ‘‘ Evans ” Gambit and of Kt 
to K R 3 in the “Two Knights’ Defense” have 
long been discarded and proved to be bad by other 
great experts, and his ‘* Modern Chess Instructor,” 
valuable though it be, is not free from errors. As 
he is now in the sear and yellow leaf, being in his 
fifty-ninth year, his powers must be slightly on 
the wane, and although hitherto invincible, he is 
bound sooner or later to be beaten by a younger 
man; for, as he himself admits, the physical 
strain of a severe chess match is far greater than 
that of a prize fight, and success as a practical 
chess player depends quite as much, if not more, 
upon physical strength, endurance and tenacity— 
upon the ability to endure with unflagging en- 
ergy, sometimes for a dozen hours at a stretch, 
the stifling atmosphere of hot and crowded rooins ; 
in a word, upon sheer animal or brute force— 
than upon genius, learning, skill or natural apti- 
tude for the game. For this reason alone so 
many brilliant and ingenious players in the past 
and present, like Kieseritzki, Pollock, Delmar 
and a host of other able experts, have failed to 
attain the highest chess honors. They lack the 


physical stamina and power of endurance to with- 
stand the severe mental strain in an asphyxiating 
atmosphere. 
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Emanuel Lasker was born at Berlinchen, Prus- 
sia, December 24th, 1868, and is therefore only 
in his twenty-seventh year, or not nearly half the 
age of his veteran opponent. After learning the 
game when twelve years old, he only first meas- 
ured his skill with better players seven years ago. 
He first distinguished himself in June, 1889, by 
winning first prize in a tournament at the Kai- 
serhof (Imperial Hotel), Berlin, without losing a 
single game, and subsequently in the same year 
won the first prize in the Minor Tourney at Bres- 
lau. At Amsterdam, in August of the same year, 
he carried off the second prize (Burn being first), 
losing only one game to Van Vliet, beating the 
late Herr Bauer and Gunsberg, and drawing with 
Burn and Mason. In December of the same year 
he also defeated Bardele- 
ben in a set match by 4 
to 2 and 2 draws; beat 
easily in matches Mieses, 

Bird and Blackburne with 

scores of 5 to 0,6 to0 and 

6 to 0 respectively. Pre- 

viously to this last en- 

counter he had won first 

prize in the British Na- 

tional Masters’ Tourney of 

1891 in London, and last 

year he won first prize in 

the Impromptu Interna. 

tional Tournament in 

New York, wiuning all 
thirteen games played—a - 
grand achievement. Like 
the great Napoleon and 
Anderssen, Lasker, it 
may be added, is a math- 
ematician, and has given 
lectures on the higher 
mathematics. 

The other foremost American players, who rank 
among the Dii Majores of chess and stand next 
to Lasker and Steinitz, are Showalter, of Ken- 
tucky ; Pillsbury, of Boston; Hodges, of Ten- 
nessee and Staten Island, and Mason, all of whom 
are native Americans. The last-named master, 
who has proved himself as a match player equal, 
perhaps, to any living expert except Lasker and 
Steinitz, has long resided in England. Per contra, 
several English and foreign masters, like Burn, 
Lee, Pollock and Juznogradsky, are now living in 
America. 

After the four American players above named 
come many lesser lights of the chess firma- 
ment—D. G. Baird and J. W. Baird, Moehle, 
Delmar, Martinez and Reichelm; Kemeny, of 
Philadelphia; Max Judd, of St. Louis; Burille, 





MRS. SHOWALTER. 


of Boston ; McLeod, of Montreal; Orchard, of 
Atlanta, and others. 

Jackson W. Showalter, the present American 
champion, first came into prominence by winning 
first prize in a correspondence tournament of the 
Elmira Telegram, playing forty games and win- 
ning them all. In 1888 he won first prize at the 
United States Chess Association Congress at Cin- 
cinnati without losing a single game; Moehle, 
securing second prize, and Lipschitz third. In 
the New York International Tournament of 1889, 
although not a prize winner, he came out pretty 
close behind Mason and Max Judd. In the 
United States Chess Association Tournament at 
St. Louis in February, 1890, he won again first 
prize without losing a single game; Pollock being 
second, and Lipschitz 
again only third on this 
occasion. About this time 
he won nine straight 
games of Lipschiitz (in- 
cluding the two games in 
the St. Louis Tourney), 
at Cincinnati, Geor ge- 
town, Lexington and In- 
dianapolis, winning a 
purse of $50 offered by 
the Indianapolis Club. In 
1890 he also played two 
matches with Max Judd, 
each for a stake of $250 
a side, losing the first by 7 
games to 3, but winning 
the second by 7 to 4, and 
although Max Juda won 
the first three games, he 
only won one more, Sho- 
walter afterward winning 
six straight games. In 
, the same year in the 
Chicago Tourney of eight players he again won 
first prize, Nedermann being second and Pollock 
third. In 1891 he was, however, defeated in a 
match in New York, played under somewhat 
unfavorable conditions, for a stake of $750 a 
side, by 7 to 1 and 7 draws, by Lipschiitz; but 
in the same year he again won for the third time 
first prize in the United States Chess Association 
Tourney at Lexington, only losing 1 game to Pol- 
lock, and also subsequently defeated Pollock by 6 
to4ina match. In 1893 he took third prize in the 
Impromptu International Tourney in New York, 
but was beaten by Lasker in a match at Kokomo, 
Ind., for $500 a side, by 6 to 2 and 2 draws, mak- 
ing, however, a much better fight against that 
eminent player than anyone who has yet crossed 
swords with him, with the exception of Barde- 
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leben ; Blackburne, Bird, Mieses and others being 
unable to score a single game. In 1893-4 he took 
third prize in a masters’ tournament at the New 
York City Club, and beat Halpern in a match by 
5 to 3, and Hodges since for the championship of 
America by 7 to 6. He will probably soon encounter 
Pillsbury, the young Bostonian, who has so sud- 
denly come into prominence by his marvelously 
successful blindfold play and by winning first 
prize in the late Masters’ Tournament at the New 
York City Chess Club, in which Hodges was sec- 
ond and Showalter third. Pillsbury also won 
third prize in the Impromptu International Tour- 
nament in New York last fall, and defeated Wal- 
brodt ; but wisely abstained from participating in 
the Tournament of the New York State Chess 
Association this year, held under the auspices of 
the Manhattan Club, in which, owing to the ab- 
surd arrangenients of the committee, Showalter, 
who won three games and did not lose a game, 
actually won no prize ; while several other players 
who lost or only drew their games obtained 
prizes. 

Hodges has distinguished himself by beating 
Delmar and various other meritorious achieve- 
ments, winning also one or two games of Lasker 
in offhand play. 

S. Lipschiitz, ex-champion of America, who 
has retired from public play on account of his 
health, is a native of Hungary. Born at Ungvar in 
1863, he learned chess at thirteen, played at Buda- 
pest at sixteen, and in his eighteenth year came 
to New York, where he won third prize in a hand- 
icap tourney of the Manhattan Club, and first 
prize in a tournament of the more representative 
New York Club, beating Delmar and others. In 
the London International Tournament of 1886 
he distinguished himself by beating, both in the 
personal encounter and the total score, Mackenzie 
and Zukertort ; he also defeated Burn, Bird, Schal- 
lop and Mortimer, and drew with Blackburne. +In 
1889 he won sixth prize in the New York Inter- 
national Tourney, coming out above Mason, and 
beating Mason and Tchigorin in personal en- 
counter. In 1890 he beat Delmar in a match by 
7 to 3 and 3 draws, having, however, been previ- 
ously defeated by that veteran player by 5 to 3. 
At St. Louis, in 1890, in the Tournament of the 
United States Chess Association, he won third 
prize, Showalter, the present champion, being 
first and Pollock second prize winners respect- 
ively. Beaten by Showalter at St. Louis and In- 
dianapolis, he subsequently defeated him in a 
match in New York by 7 to 1 and 7 draws. 

W. H. K. Pollock, who has for five years so 
ably edited the chess columns of the Baltimore 
News and also more recently of the Albany Zven- 


ing Journal, was born in 1859, and hails from 
the Emerald Isle. He had previously been on the 
editorial staff of the British Chess Magazine, and 
has won most brilliant games of many living 
players of high order; his victory over Weiss in 
the New York International Tournament of 1889 
being declared a magnificent specimen of chess 
play by Steinitz. Salvioli, whom Steinitz consid- 
ers to be the best living writer on chess, in one of 
his works published forty games played in three 
international tournaments in 1886, at London, 
Nottingham and Belfast, of which ten were con- 
tested by Pollock against such opponents as Mac- 
kenzie,- Mason, Zukertort, Lipschiitz, Burn, 
Schallop, Blaékburne, Bird and Taubenhaus. 
Of these he won four. In the London Tourna- 
ment, 1885, he won fourth prize, and also the 
«Tennyson Prize ”; at Dublin, in the same year, 
the Irish championship; at Belfast, 1886, the 
first prize (Blackburne and Burn being second 
and third), and also the second prize in handicap 
at same meeting ; at Dublin, in 1889, the second 
prize ; at New York, in 1889, the special-brill- 
iancy prize, in the second round, of $50; at St. 
Louis, in the Tournament of the United States 
Chess Association, second prize, in 1890, and also 
in the following year, at Lexington, Ky., again 
second prize; at New York, 1893, Impromptu 
International Tournament, he beat Pillsbury, 
Taubenhaus, Jaznogradsky and Albin, and drew 
with Showalter and Gossip ; in 1893, second prize 
in Handicap of New York Chess Association and 
Café Bondy. 

Besides these meritorious performances Mr, 
Pollock also took prizes in handicaps in London 
at Simpson’s Chess Divan and Pursell’s, and also 
won prizes in tourneys of the ‘‘ Counties Chess 
Association ” in England at Bath, Stamford, Bir- 
mingham and Hereford, and is at present an 
honorary member of the St. Louis, Hagerstown, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Montreal and other clubs and 
of the Bath Club (England) and Belfast Club 
(Ireland). 

He is a graduate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Ireland ; was subsequently employed in the 
central freight office of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company as a statement clerk, but left 
on account of the lowness of his salary, and is 
at present on the staff of the Albany Hvening 
Journal. 

Mrs. Showalter, the wife of the present Amer- 
ican champion, whose portrait we give, is the 
present lady champion, and although only twenty- 
two, has signalized herself by beating Lasker in a 
match at the odds of a Knight by five to two 
games. In a subsequent match at Kokomo, Ind., 
she easily defeated Mr. C. O. Jackson, drawing 
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the first game and winning the next three games 
right off. She also won a majority of games of 
Mr. Arthur Peter, who took first prize in the 
“* Free-for-all ” Tourney at Kokomo. She has now 
been challenged by.Miss Worrall; but at present 
holds the title of “* qneen of chess,” abdicated by 
Mrs. Gilbert, of Hartford, Conn., who once im- 
mortalized herself in, the Correspondence Match 
America vs. England by announcing a mate in 
twenty-three moves in one game, and also a mate 
in eighteen in the other companion game, to her 
astonished opponent across the Atlantic. 
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America boasts of a host of eminent problem 
composers, such as Loyd, Shinkman, Waimwright, 


Orchard, Cook, Werner, Carpenter, Wheeler, 
Robbins, Tinney, Thornton, Cumming, Bettmann, 
Hoffmann, Carney, Teed, Joseph, Babson, Green- 
shields, Fritz Peipers, and others less known to 
fame. Problem composing may be said to be the 
poetry of chess. Mr. J. G. White, of Cleveland, 
Q., and Mr. E. B. Cook, of Hoboken, N.J., pos- 
sess the two finest chess libraries in the world, 
containing many ancient Arabic and medixval 
manuscripts. 


WILD ORCHIDS. 


By HeLten M. INGERSOLL. 


THERE ought to be some legend accounting for 
the origin of the lady’s slipper, or eypripedium, 
or moccasin flower, as it is variously named. 
When I first saw a company of them scattered 
through the warm woods on Burlington Island in 
the Delaware the last name seemed more appro- 
priate. ‘*Lady’s slipper” suggests the gravel 
walks and hard floors of civilization rather than 
the mossy wood paths trodden by moccasined 
feet. I pictured some sylvan god finding a pair 
of the small doeskin shoes of the forest, thrown 
aside by an Indian girl and holding the curves of 
her shapely foot, taking a fancy to 
change them into flowers that he 
might always see them hanging 
from their tall stalks as he passed 
that way. <A pretty sight he must 
have thought them, ;with their in- 
flated toes of translucent pink, 
embroidered with delicate lines of 
deeper color, and an ornament of 
green leaves about the heel. 

Doubtless the Indians that once 
frequented this island had noticed 
the resemblance to their own foot- 
gear. Donbtless, too, the stout 
Hollanders who supported the 
Dutch tavern at the southern end 
of the island had stooped to pluck 
the dainty things when they ap- 
peared in late May. Perhaps, who 
knows ? a bunch of moccasin flow- 
ers was resting in a Delft “stein” 
when murder was done in that old 
house, and Indians ran riot. At 
any rate, for years the flowers have 
been blossoming there, luxuriantly 
one season, perhaps scantily the 





PINK MOCCASIN FLOWER. 


next, spilling their sawdustlike seeds from rupt- 
ured capsules, and intrusting them to the wind 
to be scattered far and wide. 

Some of the moccasin flowers are yellow, and 
one is pure white with splashings of purple. The 
latter is most secluded and hides away in damp 
spots in. the forest, avoiding cheerful roadsides 
and sunny glades. 

Another orchid, perhaps not so familiar as the 
moccasin flower, grows in the marshes of the 
IIackensack Valley, known to botanists as the 
‘beautiful 7 calopogon. Buried in the mud is 
a tiny round bulb, from which rises 
a stem and a single long narrow 

if. The stem bears at the top 
two or three large mauve- pink 
flowers which nod among the tops 


of the tall grasses. Many of these 


rchids are scattered over the marsh 
and make it fairly brilliant in early 
June. They are rather hard to 
pick, nevertheless, for there is al- 
most always water with deep mud 
ibouf them, and ugly gray snakes 
bound among the tussocks of 
‘onion grass” where they grow. 
Sometimes, however, the calopogons 
creep up on to drier land. 

It may be well to say here that 
the “lip,” a distinguishing feature 
of our orchids, is that part of the 
-orolla which, as a rule, is the most 
conspicuous portion of it, and is 
usually nearest the ground. As a 
matter of fact, the lip is the upper 
of the three petals (the flower hav- 
ing a perianth of three petals and 
three sepals, mostly alike in color 
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and texture), but a half-turn of the ovary reverses 
its position in most cases, bringing it underneath. 
This lip undergoes all sorts of changes of form. 

In the calopogon, however, the half-turn of the 
ovary mentioned above does not take place, and 
here, therefore, the lip is in its proper position— 
on the upper side of the flower. It is large, with 
a narrow base, and beautifully bearded with vari- 
ous colored hairs, that seem too heavy for it, for, 
instead of standing straight up, the lip often falls 
down over the rest of the flower. 

There is another orchid, the snakemouth (po- 
gonia), which is said to rear its single rose- 
colored flower wherever the calopogon grows, 
but I have never found it in such company. 





CALOPOGON. 


TWISTED LADY'S TRESSES. 


About the end of July the habenarias make 
their appearance. ‘Their flowers are somewhat 
insignificant, taken separately, in most of the va- 
rieties, but are often crowded into showy spikes. 
Those who have seen the yellow fringed orchis 
speak of it in glowing terms. It is bright orange 
yellow in color, and its lip is adorned with long 
hairlike fringes. In the same genus are the pur- 
ple fringed orchids, one, a small plant, fragrant, 
and common in bogs ; and another, mentioned by 
Thoreau in his ‘* Maine Woods” as ‘‘ rising ever 
and anon with its great purple spikes perfectly 
erect, amid the shrubs and grasses of the shore.” 

Just back from the Hudson River, near Kings- 
ton, is a very small bog, apparently a paradise for 
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orchids, as many different varieties are found 
about it. Here grows the ragged fringed orchiis, 
another habenaria, very common in this part of 
the country—a tall, robust plant topped by a 
long cylindrical spike of greenish flowers, with 
beautifully fringed lips. It is found in shady 
damp places, and often surprises one who is 
pushing at hazard through a tangled growth of 
underbrush. 

Before the habenarias have finished blooming 
the lady’s tresses (spiranthes) have come into 
sight amongst the meadow grasses, or even on 
hillsides. ‘T'wo distinct kinds may be found in 
the same field. In one a slender stalk rises leafless 
to about the height of the surrounding grasses. 
A series of frosty white flowers winds about the 
top of the stem, like the thread ofa screw. The 
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blossoms open first at the bottom of the series, in 
accordance with a scheme of cross fertilization. 
Another species, resembling the former some- 
what, but in which the flowers are differently 
arranged upon the stem, grows near by. A cross 
section of its spike will show the arms of a Maltese 
cross outlined in flowers. This plant has both 
root and stem leaves when in flower. 

A close inspection of the flowers, which are very 
small, shows that the apex of the lip is curved 
toward the stalk, and that the edges are crinkled 
and crimped. These two orchids are among the 
most common of this family near New York, and 
I have found them even in the city of New Haven 
growing vigorously in vacant lots where the soil 
has never been disturbed. 

The heat of July and August brings out the 
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coral roots and rattlesnake plantains. A com- 
mon species of the coral roots (corallorhiza) de- 
serts the damp resorts beloved of most orchils, 
and sends up its curious fleshy, purplish stalks 
along dry, sandy wood roads. Like that other 
orchid, Adam-and-Eve, which often has two or 
more bulbs strung together, the chief interest of 
these plants lies in the roots. The tan-colored, 
purple-spotted flowers are odd enongh to attract 
attention, to be sure, and have a wide-awake look, 
but the knobby roots are so like coral as to have 
given rise to the common name. It is a curious 
plant, anyway, with no leaves and no green color, 
easily passed by as one sannters along the wood 
roads where it grows, catching the hot sunshine 
as it glances through the open space. 

Other things besides orchids love these tracks 
left by the woodman. Many plants struggle out 
from under the trees into the genial sunshine. It 
is here that tiny soft newts crawl about after a 
hard shower has drowned them out of their re- 
treats. Snakes loiter in the ruts, and hate to 
move from the place where they lic, stupid with 
heat, until the departure of the sun chills them. 
Indeed, I once saw a most formidable copper- 
head, whose brown and yellow tones blended with 
the dusty road, moving away from my path, as I 
was bearing home in triumph my first coral root. 
That orchid is always associated in my mind: with 
deadly serpents. 

Why the goodyeras, or rattlesnake plantains, 
should also be connected, as from their name 
seems to be the case, with those dangerous ani- 
mals, Ido not know. Possibly they were at some 
time or other used as a medicine for snake bite. 
More probably, some one, noting their thick 
leaves, relieved by conspicuous white veins, was 
reminded of the markings of a rattlesnake’s back. 
At any rate this is the only one of our Northern 
orchids that can beast of ornamental foliage, 
most of the others being content with merely 
plain leaves, or none at all. 

The flowers are of not much account, however, 
being very small and greenish white, with globu- 
lar sac-shaped lips, forming a crowded spike, ris- 
ing from a cluster of root leaves. One species is 
extremely small, the leaves being hardly an inch 
in length, the other larger and somewhat downy. 
Both are found in open woods where sunshine 
can sometimes reach them. 

It will be seen that I have omitted mention of 
many an orchid and have skipped all subtle botan- 
ical distinctions, but there are seventeen genera 
here in the Northeastern United States, some 
containing only one species ; others, like the ha- 
benarias, having as many as eighteen. The most 
beautiful ones, the arethusa, the calypso, the 


white orchis the ‘nun of the woods,” as Wilson 
Flagg puts it, I have not seen and dare not de- 
scribe, lest some one more fortunate than I 
should complain of my lack of feeling. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GreorGE C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMEKICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


One of the most famous of African explorers, Captain 
Verney Lovett Cameron, met his death on the 26th of 
March last by a fall from his horse on the way home from 
a day's hunting. Captain Cameron (then lieutenent) com- 
manded the Livingstone relief expedition which left Baga- 
mova, on the east coast of Africa, for the interior early in 
1875. The march was long and painful; Cameron and his 
European companions sickcned, and after six months of 
toil native carriers met them in Unyanyembe bearing Li‘v- 
ingstone’s body. Cameron pushed on alone to Lake Tan- 
ganika, and made a survey of the southern half. From 
native reports he became convinced that the Lukuga River, 
the outlet of the lake on the west, communicated with the 
Lualaba, and that this would bring him to the Congo; Lut 
lack of means forced him to give up the idea of descending 
the river, and the feat was achieved by Stanley three years 
later. Leaving the Jake, Cameron continued his journey 
to the west, and in November, 1875, arrived at Benguela. 
His book, ‘* Across Africa,” recorded his observations dur- 
ing this remarkable expedition, which won for him the gold 
medals of the principal geographical societies. In 1882 he 
visited the Gold Coast with Burton, and for the past ten 
years was interested im African trading companies. By 
what is well described as a strange and mournful coin i- 
dence, the Mouvement Géographique of April 1st publishes 
side by side the news of Cameron’s death and the report of 
the exploration of the Lukuga by Delcommune, in the «n- 
tumn of 1892. This exploration confirmed the fact announced 
by Cameron so long ago that the Lukuga was the out!ct 
of Lake Tanganika. The river flows in a general east and 
west direction, but with a bend to the north. Where it 
leaves the lake the altitude is 2,700 feet, and it descends 
from this height by a succession of rapids till it unites with 
the Lualaba (the Upper Congo) in a valley 1,100 feet above 
the sea. The whole course of the Lukuga is 312 miles, and 
it is not in itself an important stream. Deleommume found 
the population denser in this valley than in any other part 
of Africa visited by him. The people are of the Baluba 
race, independent and high-spirited, and their villages 
stand in large plantations of manioc. The houses are 
sqnare, with rounded thatched roofs, and the domestic 
animals are goats and poultry. Hippopotami and croco- 
diles are found in the river. Delcommune and his com- 
panions, the first Europeans ever seen by the people of 
this valley, were everywhere kindly received. A seuthern 
affluent of the Lualaba, the Lubudi, was explored, also in 
1892, by Messrs. Francqui and Cornet This river, previ- 
ously almost unknown, flows from the mountain group 
called by the Portuguese Mount Kamea, the southern 
slopes of which give rise to the Zanibezi. The basin of 
the Lubudi is bounded on the ‘northwest by the line of 
summits in which the Lulua and the Sankuru, branches of 
the Kassai, have their origin ; and the river unites with the 
Upper Lualaba below the Nzilo Falls. 


As THE terra incognita of Africa diminishes the question 
of the boundaries assumes a practical importance. The 
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doctrine of the hinterland, or right to the land lying back 
of the coast settlements or colonies, with its vague prom- 
ises of empire, was naturally destined to a short duration. 
England and Portugal have defined, perhaps temporarily, 
their dividing lines in South Africa; a treaty bas laid down 
the boundary between English and German East Africa; 
France amd Germany have settled their respective claims 
to the hinterland of the Kamerun and the French Congo ; 
and the Congo Free State has just come to an agreement 
with Portugal concerning the district of Lunda, in dispute 
between them for a long time. There are several other 
boundary questions, such as that between France and Eng- 
land in the Niger country, and that between France and 
the Congo State, still unsettled; but there seems to be a 
tacit accord amovg the Europeans to divide among them- 
selves in a friéndly spirit the lands they acquire in Africa 
by fair means and foul. This looks like an improvement 
on the sixteenth century, when the whites killed each other 
as well as the red men. 


Tue Germans on the Benue have examined the geology 
of the country, which Dr. Passarge reports to be charac- 
terized, beyond the alluvial plains of the Niger mouth, by 
sandstone plateaus bounding the valleys of both rivers 
and surmounted by crystalline rocks. 
hills of volcanic origin. 


In the valleys are 
In the sandstone region the soil 
is laterite in extensive plains. Dr. Passarge fixes the posi- 
tion of the Kasa Hill, near the town of Yola, in N. Lat. 9° 
15.9, E. Long. 12° 46.5. This longitude is about six min- 
utes greater than that of Mizon’s observations, and it is 
evident that this important point of Yola is put too far to 
the west on existing maps. In Eastern Africa the Germans 
ure actively engaged in fixing geographical positions be- 
tween the coast and the Victoria Nyanza; and this is their 
rule in all the colonies. 


In Asia Dr. Sven Hedin, who has undertaken to cross the 
continent from west to east, writes under date of February 
18th, from Margelah, in Fergana, that his journey had so 
fur been successful. He expected to reach Kashgar at the be- 
ginning of April and to go from there to Lah, at which place 
he would decide upon his route through Thibet, probably 
in the direction of Nan-Shan and thence by way of Ala-Shan 
and Ordos to Pekin. A most adventurous journey, made 
in Thibet by Miss Annie Kk. Taylor, is noticed by Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill, in a letter to the Geographical Journal. Miss 
Taylor left Tan-chan, in Kan-su, September 2d, 1892, with 
five Asiatics. She crossed the Yellow River into the Golok 
country, and over the difficult pass of Rab-la, to the town 
of Kegu. The tea road was followed beyond this, where 
available, and at last the Bo-chu River, which confines the 
Lhasa district, was nearly reached, when the whole party 
was captured and turned back, From Kegu, on their re- 
turn, they passed along the tea road to Ta-chien-lu, and 
thence descended the Yaug-tse River to Shanghai. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


Tue Australians have been paying much attention dur- 
ing the last few years to the subject of artesian wells, a 
matter of immense importance in a large part of their civil- 
ized domains, and without which much expansion of 
frontier seems impossible. In New South Wales wells 
have been sunk in widely separated districts of dry plain, 
and powerful streams have been struck at a depth usually 


of about 350 feet, but sometimes 1,200 feet of depth have 
been necessary. These are in the great cretaceous basin, 
which covers an area of nearly 100,000 square miles. The 
government has sunk many experimental wells and en- 
couraged others, but no use of the water for irrigation has 
yet been made, the country being largely devoted to past- 
uring, and the water principally required for the use of 
the stock and the hom 
Queensland, many d 


stations. In the adjoining colony, 
ep wells have been bored, several of 
which give above 200,000 gallons a day, while one, 1,370 
feet deep, at Charleville, yields the enormous flow of 
3,000,000 gallons a day. ‘This is said to be equivalent to an 
annual rainfall of 29 inches on 91 square miles. 
important question is th 
waters, the misuse of 


The most 
proper control over these artesian 
which has been repeatedly brought 
to notice. The discovery of artesian water is a positive 
godsend to the colonies. It renders the climate regenera- 
tion of the continent through irrigation and tree planting 
possible, and it would therefore be nothing short of a na- 
tional crime, through want of care and economy, to kill 
what may be truly said to be the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. The supply in the cretaceous basin cannot be il- 
limitable, for it is only the rainfall reappearing on the sur- 
face of the earth, but it is quite likely that many thousands 
of wells may be sunk with undiminished success. The 
various colonial governments are spendiug vast sums of 
money on artesian operations, and private individuals are 
equally enterprising 

Trees are now often felled by electricity—a plan which 
nature put in practice long ago. The modern artificial 
method is as follows: A plantinum wire, heated white hot 
by the current, is used, stretched between two poles, as a 
saw. There is less work than with a saw, no sawdust is 
produced, and the charring of the surface of division tends 
to prevent decay. In some cases the time required to fell 
a tree by this method is only one-eighth of that necessary 
for sawing. 

Tue destructive effects of projectiles on the human body 
were the subject of a recent lecture by Professor V. Hors- 
ley at the Royal Institution in London. The speed of the 
projectile was regarded as an important factor in the ef- 
fects produced, and also its sectional area and weight; 
but Professor Horsley regarded the constitution of the 
body struck as having the most important bearing on the 
behavior of the bullet striking it. He asks, Why does a 
bullet simply perforate some substances, such as wood or 
iron, while in others, such as clay, brain, etc., it exercises 
a bursting action? The answer, he says, is quite simple; 
the destructive effects vary directly as the viscosity of the 
body. This was established by some remarkable researches 
made by Huguier, who suggested, from observations on 
dead organs, that the causs of the great disturbance was 
when the tissues contained water in large quantity, and 
that the energy of the projectile being imparted to the 
particles of water caused their dispersion. This sugges- 
tion was shown to be correct by Kocher. If a shot be fired 
through two tin canisters of equal size, the one full of dry 
lint and the other of wet, it will simply perforate the 
former, but cause the latter to burst explosively. In the 
sume way shots fired into dough have more or less disrup- 
tive effect, according to the amount of water in the dough; 
the more fluid the substance the greater the destruction. 
Now, in life the brain is a more or less fluid body; hence 
a shot fired into the skull must have a disruptive effect, 
and the brain substance must be driven agaiust the inter- 
skull. 


nal surface of t Professor Horsley then passed 


to the ‘‘ pathological” side of the subject, and described 
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experiments which show that the first cause of death in such 
cases is not arrest of the heart and syncope, as the text- 
books affirm, seeing that the heart continues to beat. It 
is rather arrest of breathing: and if artificial respiration 
be quickly performed recovery from the otherwise fatal 
arrest may be obtained, as has been experimentally proved. 
The practical deduction from this fact is that, with wounds 
in the head from rifles and revolvers, the first thing to be 
done is to employ artificial respiration rather than to give 
stimulants, as is not unfrequently done, especially by non- 
professional persons who witness accidents arising from 
gunshot wounds. 


Tue interest of naturalists has been much aroused by the 
recent arrival in England of two complete skins and skele- 
tons of the so-called white rhinoceros (Rhinocergs simus), 
which has of late become very rare. Perhaps thkse repre- 
sent the last living specimens. This species is the largest 
of the rhinoceroses, exceeding in bulk any other animal 
except the elephant. These two were six feet nine inches 
and six feet s:x inches high at the fore shoulder, and six- 
teen and fourteen feet long (to tip of tail) respectively. It 
Jong ago received the name «white in some unaccountable 
way, for it is actually of a darker lead color than the or- 
dinary African species (R. bicornis). It inhabits South 
Africa south of the Zambezi River, and was formerly very 
abundant, but has now been nearly or quite exterminated. 
It differs from the ordinary species in siz2 not only and in 
the greater length of the foremost of the two horns (which 
in the above instances measured one foot eleven inches and 
one foot seven inches), but particularly in not having a pro- 
jecting, flexible, prehensile upper lip, fitted for grasping 
bunches of leaves and browsivg. In this species the up- 
per lip is very short, giving a square aspect to the mouth, 
and the animal subsists altogether by cropping grass. It 
is greatly to be hoped that a living pair may be obtained, 
8) that the species may be perpetuated in captivity; but 
there is much reason to fear thi-d this is impossible. 


ANOTHER attempt to photograph the sun’s corona in full 
sunlight will soon be made by Professor George E. Hale, 
who is now abroad and will visit Mount Etna specially for 
the purpose. Professor Hale’s persistent efforts to dis- 
cover a way of achieving this much-sought-for result will 
(says Astronomy and Astro-Physics), we believe, be re- 
warded with success before long. 


Tue recent discoveries of electrical science in the pro- 
ductions of oscillation of high frequency are opening some 
exceedingly interesting lines of inquiry in electro-therApeu- 
tics. The experiments of Dr. d’Arsonval, of Paris, have 
been especially suggestive, as they throw light upon the re- 
lations between electricity and the nerves. Without going 
into the method of producing, or certain peculiarities man- 
ifested, it is sufficient to say that the phenomena noticed 
accompany the use of an oscillating current, and the most 
remarkable of these phenomena was the fact that a really 
strong current of this kind can be passed through the 
human body without the slightest consciousness of it. 
This current possesses enormous inductive power, and it 
would seem as though every part of the body would be- 
come the seat of an electro-motive force, and the whole 
person would be uniformly penetrated by currents having 
their origin in the interior of the tissues. That this is so 
was shown by D’Arsonval, who carried an incandescent lamp 
on his forehead mounted upon a single turn of wire, sep- 
arated by a little space from a crown. The crown, when 
traversed by an oscillatory discharge, develops in the ring 
a current sufficient to keep the lamp lighted, showing that 
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the head itself must.be traversed by similar currents. 


An- 
other experiment proves the existence of currents in tke 


human body produced by auto-conduction. If a person 
enfold in his arms a solenoid, and complete the circuit by 
an incandescent lamp which he holds in his hands by the 
handles, the current will pass down his arms and illuminate 
the lamp. 


A LonG account of the origin and growth of the common 
garden strawberry of England and America, contributed by 
L. H. Bailey to the American Naturalist, comes to the con- 
clusion that our most excellent berry is a direct modifica- 
tion of the native Chilian plant and fruit. The modified 
type has driven from cultivation the Virginian berries, 
which were earlier introduced into gardens, and the orig- 
inal type of the Chilian berry is little known, as it tends to 
disappear quickly through variation when cultivated. This 
conclusion is of great interest to botanists, for if it is justi- 
fied, a type of plant has been differentiated in less than 
fifty years so completely that, in the first place, three 
species have been erected upon it, and, secondly, rarely as- 
sociated by horticulturists with its present species. 


Croups vary greatly in height, and it is sometimes easy 
enough to measure them, and on the other hand it is often 
very difficult. {{!wo ways are open. One is by triangula- 
tion upon the cloud between two observers at a consid- 
erable distance apart. Another way is to observe the illu- 
mination of lofty clouds before sunrise cr after sunset, and 
calculate their height by the angle with the horizon. By 
the latter method Professor Cleveland Abbé, of the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, lately discovered that a cloud 
must have been at least ten miles high, since it was near 
the zenith and was illuminated an hour and forty minutes 
before sunrise. The present writer has repeatedly stood 
upon mountain tops a mile and a half above the general 
level of the surrounding country and seen light clouds 
floating at a vast height above him, while, perhaps, at the 
same time a low cloud would cut off the base of the mount- 
ain from view. 


A very interesting description of the formation and be- 
havior of a waterspout in the Red Sea has lately been fur- 
nished to La Nature bya French officer. On a clear, 
calm day, with the thermometer at about 90° Fahrenheit. 
a vapory protuberance issued from a great cloud and 
lengthened itself slowly, like a tentacle, toward the sea, 
which rose with a violent boiling action underneatn it. 
Presently a whirling tongue of water rose until it effected 
a union with the ‘‘ tentacle” of the cloud, and the water- 
spout was formed. It was now shaped like a long hour- 
glass, but the lower part was much smaller than the upper, 
and almost transparent in the middle, but solid and well 
defined at the base and edges. This changed to a regular 
cylinder, leaning somewhat, as if by the wind, and sur- 
rounded by a gray vapor. Then it began to grow slender 
and to twist and wave about, grew more cone-shaped, al- 
most detaching itself from the water, and gradually grow- 
ing more and more slender until it appeared finally as if 
it were only an undulating cable reaching from the clond. 
which had by this time nearly disappeare:l, as if emptied 
down the swaying pipe, and this suddenly vanished. The 
whole phenomena occupied about seventeen minutes. Its 
analogy with the sandstorms of the adjacent deserts will be 
realized. These whirling “‘ sandspouts” occur in summer, 
and are due to the influx of bodies of cold air from the 
south, where the heavy rains are falling and cooling the at- 
mosphere. The same influences would act, of course, over 
the surface of the narrow sea separating Arabia from Egypt. 














